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EACH AND EVERY WORD !1S TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


PERSONAE TTERS 


—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the im- 


personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


at all, while the other gets action. 


‘The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 


attention it receives. 


Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders for a salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 
making opportunity. 


Many Direct-by-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail service 
of greatest result-producing efficiency. 


We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything—RESULTS. 


Every step away trom a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter” appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 


do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 
intelligently used—they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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a mighty man is he” 


and how w he does prefer 
THE OREGONIAN 


AS THE SMITHS READ....SO READ THE 
BROWNS, THE JONES AND ALL PORTLAND 


A group of Portland mer- But when such a represen- 
chants wanted to know just N Pref . tative cross-section of Port- 
what Portland people think : peo = — land’s peopleasall the Smiths 
of Portland newspapers. So isu prefer The Oregonian inall six 
their investigator asked all the * eee major features—it is even more 
Smiths what paper they choose Sesend Foner 10% conclusive evidence of the great 
as being the one best. The Smiths pe meteor mt preference which exists for The 
are a cosmopolitan group, living oe Oregonian in all of Portland. 
in every part of town and employed aan Paper 33% ep ® 8 8 & F' 3 8 
in every occupation. So the choice of ‘imnaiaaa There are 1988 Smiths in Portland 
the Smiths is a good indication of the " Cisnasiee 50% — enough to form a small city in 
preference of af Portland. " Second Paver 33% themselves: They number among their 
By actual count the great majority 4. woMmes PeATURER ranks doctors, business men, mill 
of the Smiths prefer The Oregon- Oregonian 48% workers, stenographers, longshore- 
san in every one of the six major Second Paper 26 men, school teachers—in fact, there 
classifications of news. Just read 5. MARKET NEWS is scarcely a vocation but is hon- 
the percentages shown in the ac- Oregonian 45% ored with the ‘name of “Smith” 
companying chart. Second Paper 40%) among its followers. 
6. RADIO NEWS While the Smiths form only 
FF ne ee Oregonian 597% a small part of Portland’s pop- 
Se ulation, their choice of news- 
When one whole district papers is an excellent indi- 
prefers The Oregonian, it cation of the preference of 
is an indication of value. When a pro- ALL Portland. Advertisers should con- 
fessional group chooses The Oregon- sider this tremendous reader-preference 
ian, it is an even stronger indication. for The Oregonian which exists here. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc.: 285 Madison Ave., New York; 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit; Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


THE PREFERRED NEWSPAPER OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by Sates ManaGeMENT, INc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, 
in advance. Entered as second class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., wnder the Act of March 3, 1879 
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write forthis Survey 


) - better indicator 


of a city’s industrial facilities than its 
growth? Here are the figures on Roanoke: 
In 1880, its population was 669; in four years 
it grew to 5,000. Six more years raised it 
to 16,000. Today, its community population 
is past the 80,000 mark! 


“Amazing!—phenomenal!—magical!” Such 
are the exclamations of men who read the 
figures on the growth of this comparatively 
young Virginia city. But when they read 
the ROANOKE BRIEF—a survey of 
Roanoke’s industrial facilities, the reason is 
clear why it has grown so rapidly. 


Did you know that Roanoke is the loca- 
tion of the world’s largest artificial silk 
(rayon) mill? The location of 113 different 
industries, with some plants here the largest 
of their kind in the South? A distributing 
center of big national manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you why 
anyone considering new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. should investigate 
Roanoke. Write on your business letterhead 
for the ROANOKE BRIEF today. Experts 
in city layout are now mapping out plans for 
Roanoke’s future industrial growth, which 
means that now is the most opportune time 
to plan your move to this progressive south- 
ern city. Address: Chamber of Commerce 
219 Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


a 


A Vacation Paradise 


Spenp your vacation 
in Roanoke. Whether you come in 
Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring, you 
will find a delightful climate, beautiful 
mountain scenery, and a thousand 
other things to make you glad you 
came. Come in your car. The roads in 
this section are fine and modern hotels 
are plentiful. Free upon request, au- 
thoritative tour booklet —“The Log of 
the Motorist through the Valley of 
Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
219 ‘efferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


A staff writer brings up for dis- 
cussion the important issue as to 
whether the manufacturer should 
pay for space in chain store adver- 
tisements which is devoted to copy 
selling his product. He points out 
that the concern that does this is 
opening itself to charges of favorit- 
ism from its other dealers. He also 
points out that some manufacturers 
are giving the chains this kind of 
“cooperation” only by pouring into 
this type of advertising the profits 
yielded by some of their volume 
which is sold through other chan- 
nels. This, the writer declares, is a 
fundamental weakness of the 
policy. Other angles of this impor- 
tant problem are brought out in the 
article on page 23. 

Congress has ordered an investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of certain business prac- 
tices having to do with the dealings 
between chain stores and manufac- 
turers, more particularly such mat- 
ters as special discounts, rebates, 
“advertising allowances,” etc. “Ad- 
vertising Angles in the Chain Store 
Probe.” Page 36. 


ILLUSTRATION 


How the right type of illustration 
for advertising and sales literature 
can increase returns is the topic 
discussed by William Jabnie in an 
article on page 25. One of the 
points he makes is that attention 
value results from a combination of 
the -unfamiliar with the familiar. 
He also gives facts about a scien- 
tific investigation of picture atten- 
tion value, in which show window 
tests were made and the returns 
charted. 


LETTERS 


Only through constant testing, 
experimenting and changing can 
the maximum pulling power of any 
letter, circular, booklet or catalog 
be obtained. Miss Emma B. Dear- 
born, president, the Brief English 
Systems, Inc., tells how the pulling 
power of various pieces of adver- 
tising literature and letters was in- 
creased, and how her company sold, 
by mail, more than 50,000 corre- 
spondence courses in three years. 
Page 19, 


SALES MANAGERS 


In the previous issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT & ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, Charles W. Hoyt began a 
discussion of methods executives 
can employ for educating them- 
selves and widening their under- 
standing of business principles and 
problems. He concludes that article 
in this issue on page 27. ‘The 
Sales Manager Who Wants to 
Grow.” 


SALEs POLicy 


The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation of Chicago, in common 
with many other manufacturers, 
felt the insistent demand from the 
consuming public for something 
newer and better in the way of a 
product in their line. Where other 
manufacturers stampeded toward 
the use of color in kitchen stoves, 
this company made an investigation 
as to the cooking habits of house- 
wives, then redesigned their stove 
to meet the conditions they uncov- 
ered. Details of this company’s 
experience are given in an article 
by R. J. Canniff, manager, on page 
15. 

SALEs TACTICS 


The Frontier Manufacturing 
Company has developed a plan for 
holding demonstrations of their 
motor oil before large companies 
of local dealers and their prospects. 
A striking plan of showing the 
merits of their product in compari- 
son with other products in the same 
field is responsible for their stead- 
ily growing sales volume, says W. 
G. Peuchen, general manager, on 
page 21. 

SALESMANSHIP 


A sales manager who grew tired 
of hearing his salesmen complain 
that competition offered better 
prices, better terms, and bigger dis- 
counts, devised a plan whereby he 
could give his salesmen the sampies 
of their competitors and provide 
them with an opportunity to go out 
and see how difficult it would be to 
sell competitive lines. This and 
other methods for teaching sales- 
men that competition is never as 
formidable as it seems is told in 
the article, “The Salesman Who 
Shivers When Competition Says 
‘Boo’,” page 31. 
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Market 


Many manufacturers of light, 
power-driven machinery have 
made tremendous sales increas- 
es by adopting a FULL.- 
POWER 4-cycle, air-cooled 
gasoline engine as standard 
equipment. In this way, the 
vast territories where electric- 
ity was not available became 


highly profitable markets. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is in a position to render 
you valuable service toward 
this end if your machine re- 
quires 4 to 144 H.P. Tell us 
your power application prob- 
lem—our experienced  engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate 
with you in arriving at a satis- 
factory solution. 


Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Dept. S-2 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
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J. N. Cooke, formerly sales manager 
in charge of the Boston office of Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation, has 
been appointed New York district sales 
manager for Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Mr. 
Cooke was for thirteen years with 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, at 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Boston. 

J. S. G. Welch, for the past four 
years New York district sales manager 
of Congoleum Nairn, Inc., has resigned 
to devote his time to private interests. 


ErNest R. AuGusTIN has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for the Altoona 
Textile Company. For the past eighteen 
years he was sales manager for Schwar- 
zenbach, Huber & Company. 

An extensive program of expansion 
and sales promotion which is_ being 
planned by this firm will be under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Augustin. 


Wiutiam A. Hart, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
and a member of the board of the A. 
B. C., has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Inc. C. W. Banta, 
vice-president of the Bank of America, 
was elected treasurer. 


WILLIAM Roa, for five years connect- 
ed with the George Batten Company, 
New York, has resigned to join the staff 
of William B. Remington, Inc., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Roy E. Gittum, for the past seven 
years employed by the Moon Motor 
Car Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


CHARLES FRITZKER, formerly  vice- 
president of the Maxon Advertising 
Company, Detroit, and previously sales 
manager of the Curtis Advertising Com- 
pany, also of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Autostrop Safety Razor Company, New 
York. 


I. L. Srone, assistant sales manager 
of the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany for the past ten years, has been 
made general sales manager, succeeding 
Blaine S. Smith, who resigned recently 
to become president of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corporation. Mr. 
Stone has been with the company for 
eighteen years, starting as salesman 


and later becoming chief clerk, assistant 
sales agent and division sales manager. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company 


TuHomaAs P. Henry, of Detroit, head 
of the American Automobile Association 
for the past five years, was re-elected 
president for his sixth term by the board 
of directors at Cincinnati last Friday, 
June 29. 


George W. White, of Washington 
was re-elected treasurer, and Charles C. 
Janes, of Columbus, O.,_ secretary. 
Vice-presidents elected for the ensuing 
year were Herbert A. Meldrum, Buf- 
falo; Daniel R. Reese, Scranton, Pa.; 
Perley F. Ripley, Maine; Frank O. Mil- 
ler, Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles M. 
Hayes, Chicago; Frank S. Gold, Min- 
neapolis, and Percy E. Towne, of San 
Francisco. 


H. M. WickMAN, formerly Chicago 
district manager for Holcomb & Hoke, 
has become sales manager for the Line- 
O-Scribe Company, Inc., marketing a 
new mechanical device for writing show- 
cards. 


“Line-O-Scribe,” Mr. Wickman says, 
“writes in every alphabet from Crooked 
Hobo to Delicate Script, in many sized 
letters and in any color or combination 
of colors. The device writes a com- 
plete line at a time and has the speed 
of the average card writer on plain 
work. On difficult lettering it is fas- 


HERBERT O. WARREN has been appoint- 
ed Promotional Advertising Manager 
of the San Francisco Examiner. Mr. 
Warren has been in the Promotion De- 
partment of the Examiner for four 
years. 


FRANK F. NitcHey, for the past two 
years sales manager of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, shoe manufac- 
turers, at Endicott, New York, has been 
appointed general manager of the local 
branch at St. Louis, to succeed R. E. 
Lloyd, resigned. 

Mr. Nitchey was sales manager of 
the St. Louis branch in 1913 and 1914, 
and was connected with the Chicago 
branch for a number of years before 
going to the home office. 


WALTER STABLER, controller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for more than twenty years, has re- 
signed because of continued ill health, 
and William S. Norton and Leonard E. 
Fackner, who have held the positions 
of deputy controllers under Mr. Stabler, 
have been appointed controflers to suc- 
ceed him. 
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How We Met the Demand for 
“Something, New” 


By R. J. CANNIFF 


Manager, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


HERE really was no good 
reason why the kitchen 
should have remained neg- 


lected as long as it did. It 
must have been because everyone 
was so much concerned with mate- 
rials for building the house, with 
furnishings for the front rooms, 
plumbing for the bathroom, all the 
various electrical devices for the 
basement, and landscape gardening 
for the lawn, that there was no 
time left to give the kitchen the 
consideration it deserved. 
Whatever the reason, however, 
it has only been within the last 
three years or so that the average 
kitchen has become modernized in 
keeping with the rest of the house. 
Previously it had been regarded as 
the backward stepsister, never to 
be subjected to the inspection of 
guests or callers. It consisted of 
a stove, a sink, a refrigerator, pos- 
sibly a cabinet, a table and a couple 
of chairs, but there was little im- 
portance attached to any of these 
objects, one stove being considered 
as good as another and a kitchen 


chair remaining nothing more than 
a kitchen chair. 

But the modern kitchen is an in- 
viting, well-furnished, colorful 
room, almost one of the show places 
of the home. And we can say in 
all modesty that we have been in- 
strumental in bringing about the 
transition which has been taking 
place these past three years. We 
were one of the first manufacturers, 
for example, to suggest the use of 


color in the kitchen. And, more 
recently, we have been the first 
manufacturer of gas ranges to in- 
troduce a new principle of design 
in modernizing domestic gas cook- 
ing equipment. 

It was only three years ago, at 
that, when we conceived the idea of 
encouraging housewives to brighten 
up their kitchens with color. We 
have always maintained as close a 
contact as possible with all the 


The greatest demand from dealers and consumers 
today is for new products—new in color, style, 
variety and design. The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation faced this problem in sellin3 kitchen 
stoves, but instead of adding color to their stoves 
they developed a new product and built a sales 
campaign around a new method of cooking. Their 
experience shows what can be done when tradi- 
tional methods are abandoned and products and 
sales methods revised to keep step with the times. 
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agencies meeting women in_ their 
homes. Through surveys we had 
conducted in collaboration with the 
national women’s societies and simi- 
lar organizations, we discovered 
that the average housewife sub- 
consciously objected to the drabness 
of her kitchen, but didn’t quite 
know how to go about relieving this 
condition. 

Of course, expert knowledge was 
required to help her. What we did, 
then, was to offer prizes to the 
leading architects of the country 
who submitted the best plans for 
model kitchens. Their sketches 
were to be done in color, and the 
results were judged both on the 
basis of their attractive and prac- 
tical color harmony and of their 
general arrangement and _ conve- 
nience. We worked out details of 
the competition in co-operation with 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the prize-winners were 
chosen from hundreds of plans sub- 
mitted, indicating something of the 
wide interest we succeeded in arous- 
ing in the competition. 

One of the most important de- 
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velopments of this contest was a 
new significance attached to the 
floor plan of a kitchen. For years 
we have been selling stoves to the 
hotel, restaurant and: club trade. 
From our contacts with the chefs 
in such places we have learned a 
great deal about their methods of 
organizing their work. In a big 
kitchen the food is routed so that 
it moves forward naturally from 
the time it comes into the kitchen 
until it is served on the table. That 
was an idea, we thought, which 
might be adapted to home use. 

In practically all the winning 
architects’ suggestions this plan of 
routing work through the kitchen 
was followed. The height of the 
stove, the sink, the cabinet and 
tables was made the same, so as to 
provide a natural and uniform 
working plane. The food, deliv- 
ered at the back door and unwrapped 
on a nearby table, could be washed 
at the sink, placed on the stove, 
emptied into containers and carried 
from the kitchen in a continuous 
operation. A good kitchen there- 
after has been judged by the way it 
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Copy was built around 
the endorsements of 
widely known cook s— 
such personages as Diat 
of the Ritz-Carlton, God- 
ard of Pierre’s, and sim- 
ilar culinary experts. “In 
our struggle to replace 
the old with the new type 
of stove,” says Mr. Can- 
niff, “we left the chefs 
themselves teach women 
how to use it.” 


maintains the standard of facilitat- 
ing that procedure. 

In addition to these features, too, 
the floor plans took into considera- 
tion the number of steps required 
to complete a single operation. We 
published the six winning plans in 
a booklet called “How to Plan the 
New Style Kitchen,” which was 
distributed widely for over a year. 
All this served to arouse the early 
general interest in the subject of 
beautifying the kitchen and, at the 
same time, making it generally more 
practical. 

We are frequently asked if we 
introduced the use of color in kit- 
chen stoves and we are compelled 
to admit that, if we did, it was 
only through our efforts to stimu- 
late the use of color all over the 
kitchen. But there is a very good 
reason, we think, why we did not 
adopt color ourselves. We sell 
stoves intending them to be kept 
continuously in operation for some 
fifteen years. A woman gets tired 
of the same color scheme very 
quickly, however.. In a year or two 
she wants a different assortment of 
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-olors, but with her stove already 
»f one color she is either forced 
:o make everything else blend with 
it or else go to the expense of hav- 
ing it refinished, which usually is 
prohibitive. Consequently our 
stoves are finished only in white, 
light gray or black. They harmo- 
nize with practically any color 
scheme a housewife may select. 
Our success in developing a 
keener appreciation of beauty in the 
kitchen through the introduction of 
colors encouraged us to go a step 
further. Shortly afterward we 
worked with the Home Owners’ In- 
stitute, Inc., in furnishing and ex- 
hibiting 360 model homes in twenty- 


us access to all the resulting stove 
business while, had we been co- 
operating with a like number of 
stove companies, each of us would 
have been compelled to bear the 
same share of the common expense, 
and then, in addition to that, to 
spend still more money in order to 
get our share of the sales developed. 

During all this time we were 
going ahead with our primary pur- 
pose, which was to produce a radi- 
cally different type of stove for 
home use. We had completed our 
preliminary investigations and we 
knew just about what sort of stove 
most women really wanted. The 
only trouble was that they didn’t 


The discovery that eighty per cent of the cooking in the average kitchen is done 
over the open-grate top led the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation to change 
the design of its stove, and thus give its product a new selling angle. 


eight different cities. Rather than 
go into a co-operative campaign with 
other stove manufacturers to foster 
a better understanding of stoves 
alone, we chose to cast our lot with 
thirty-five other concerns all manu- 
facturing non-competitive products. 

Between the thirty-six of us a 
plan was evolved for fitting out 
these model homes, each of us con- 
cerned with our particular phase of 
the enterprise. Such an arrange- 
ment has the advantage of giving 


know exactly how to define what it 
was they did want, and even if they 
had been able to describe this model 
stove, there was no place they could 
turn to procure it. 

The most common type of stove 
in use up to that time was the 
open grate, with the oven occupy- 
ing at least half the top space, 
either on the right or the left-hand 
side. In addition to the disadvan- 
tage of a limited cooking surface, 
the average stove also required too 
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much floor space. Our problem 
was to increase the top space and 
decrease the «floor space, which 
seemed no inconsiderable task. 

We found on analysis, however, 
that 80 per cent of the cooking in 
the average kitchen is done over 
the open-grate cooking top. That 
means that the oven is used only 
20 per cent of the time, yet here 
was the oven consuming just as 
much space as was the grate. So 
we set about to make the entire top 
of our new “Smoothtop” stove a 
working surface. We put the oven 
below on one side and, having some 
space left, placed a boiler beside 
it. The entire top of the stove was 
devoted to burners. There was, 
then, only one possible cause for 
dissatisfaction with the model, that 
being the fact that the oven was 
below the natural working level and 
might involve too much stooping. 


Meeting Objections | 


We have been able to corivince 
prospects, though, without nearly 
as much difficulty as we expected, 
that they are only using their ovens 
20 per cent of the time anyway, 
but even at that the amount of 
stooping they are required to do is 
considerably less than they imagine. 
That is an objection we have not 
been bothered with to anywhere 
near the extent we feared. As 
everyone knows, it is hard to 
change people’s habits, particularly 
those which are as ingrained as a 
woman's methods of cooking, so we 
anticipated every conceivable objec- 
tion even before we introduced our 
new model. 

While on the subject of height, 
it may prove interesting to know 
something of another simple plan 
we developed to ward off a com- 
mon criticism. Being something 
radically new for home use, some- 
thing with which they are not very 
familiar, most women think our 
stove is too high for them. To 
meet this objection we arranged to 
ship our stoves without legs. But 
we have four _ interchangeable 
lengths of legs which may be sup- 
plied later as soon as a woman has 
had the right “measurements” 
taken. 

The salesman asks her just how 
high she thinks her stove should 
be. She gives the approximate dis- 
tance from the floor and he assures 
her that she will get “custom built” 
legs to make it just the height she 
prefers. When she gets the com- 
pletely set-up stove she’s naturally 
satisfied with it, since she is con- 
vinced that it has been built to her 
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own individual specifications, which 
it has. 

Another change we have made 
from the conventional type stove is 
even more revolutionary. Most 
everyone remembers the old coal- 
burning stoves of the “top cooking” 
variety—that is, the entire top of 
the stove was occupied by covered 
grates. By this arrangement it was 
possible to have three zones of heat, 
a “hot spot” where the heat 1s con- 
centrated over a single burner, a 
“simmering zone” and a “warming 
zone.” This hot spot, of course, is 
the place where foods can be 
brought to the boiling point quickly. 
As they boil they may be moved 
back to the simmering zone, and 
finally, when the cooking has been 
completed, still further back to the 
warming zone. This procedure 
keeps the flavor in the food in a 
manner not possible if it is brought 
to a quick boil and then is allowed 
to cool equally as quickly. 


Blazing New Trails 


Without going into the technique 
of cooking or the operation of a 
stove, all chefs employ this type of 
stove because they can cook all 
their dishes at the same time around 
the same burner under any varying 
degrees of heat they desire, depend- 
ing upon the food being cooked 
and the stage of its preparation. 
Chefs who are unable to obtain gas 
ranges of the top-cooking type still 
use the old coal burners. But they 
are experts. How to teach house- 
wives who were accustomed to the 
open burner kitchen stoves how to 
use the covered grates and the “hot 
spot” principle presented another 
problem. 

After adapting the old coal-stove 
principle to gas ranges, with’ con- 
trolling devices to meet any situa- 
tion, we let the chefs themselves 
teach women how to use it. Before 
designing it we had sought the 
viewpoints of famous chefs all over 
the country, many of whom were 
using our Vulcan hotel ranges al- 
ready. We told them that a new 
range was needed for home use and 
we asked for their suggestions. 
Having obtained it, and introduced 
our new product on the strength 
of it, we used not only their en- 
dorsements but their instructions as 
well. 

The names of such famous per- 
sonages as Diat of the Ritz-Carlton, 
Godard of Pierre’s, Maxime of the 
Benjamin Franklin, Theophile of 
the Sherry-Netherland, Haeringer 
of the Carlton, Camille of the Bel- 
levue-Stratford and Karsher of the 
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Stevens have become associated 
with the “Smoothtop.” They let 
housewives know that they prepare 
their tempting concoctions over an 
enclosed-top stove because it en- 
ables them to measure every neces- 
sary bit of heat down to a fine 
point and to do all their cooking 
simultaneously. And if housewives 
know that this is the type of stove 
the proverbially fussy French chefs 
use and like, they will believe that 
is the thing for them, if they ever 
expect to be expert cooks, too. 
This struggle to replace the old 
for the new is no different in fun- 


A Plan That 


damentals, probably, for the reac- 
tions which have been set up against 
many other present-day improved 
products, but we think that it is a 
little more difficult to change time- 
honored methods of cooking than 
it is to change the actual foods 
people eat or even the clothes they 
wear. A kitchen isn’t something 
everyone sees. There is a tendency 
to let well enough alone, which 
only strong sales pressure can over- 
come. Yet improved cooking equip- 
ment was a development which was 
bound to come, despite habits, 
prejudices or anything else. 


Helps Close 


Skeptical Prospects 


VERY salesman knows the 
type of prospect who wants 
to look around,—who feels 

that he ought to check the state- 
ments of the salesman, and make 
sure for himself that the salesman’s 
claims are authentic. 

Recognizing the difficulty of sell- 
ing a prospect who is in this frame 
of mind, the Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric Company have devised a 
“Frigidaire Service Report” to help 
their salesmen close prospects who 
protest that they want to investigate 
the salesman’s claims. 

In reality the service report is a 
means of obtaining testimonials, 
and at the same time checking up 
on every sale to make sure that 
every customer is a Satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

These service reports are printed 
on letter-size paper. At the bottom 
of each report a photograph of the 
customer’s home is mounted, so 
that the salesmen, in using the serv- 
ice reports, can show their pros- 
pects just what type of home owner 
is buying the product. 

Seven questions are included on 
the report sheet, and are filled out 
by owners, and signed. The first 
question, “How long have you had 
your Frigidaire?’ is included to 
establish the fact that the prospect 
has owned a Frigidaire long enough 
to have experienced any difficulty 
that might not arise in the first few 
weeks of operation. “How does 
the cost of operation of your 
Frigidaire compare with the cost of 
ice?’ is the second question, 


“Which of the many advantages of 
Frigidaire appeals mostly to you?” 
the third, and “Do you find Frigi- 


daire furnishes you with a plenti- 
ful supply of ice cubes?” is the 
fourth. 

The questionnaires, or service re- 
ports, are all signed with the name 
and address of the prospect, and 
have proved to be a real help both 
in closing orders and in combating 
objections. J. F. McCullough, sales 
manager of the company, says, “Our 
salesmen carry a similar report on 
each sale made. We have found 
that many times prospective cus- 
tomers are intimately acquainted 
with some one we have already sold 
and his comments go a long way 
in assisting our salesmen to close 
further sales.” 

This is a vast improvement over 
the old idea of supplying salesmen 
with simple lists of users, because, 
as everybody knows, any product 
on the market is being used by a 
number of people, but this im- 
proved plan of the Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company actually gives the 
salesmen real assistance. Sales- 
men working different territories 
are given report sheets covering 
prospects in the same territory, so 
that every prospect will probably 
be acquainted with several of the 
people whose names are on the re- 
port sheets. 

Sales executives who have made 
good use of testimonials report 
them to be valuable in direct ratio 
to the nearness of the writer of 
the testimonial to the prospect. A 
testimonial from Maine has little 
influence on a prospect in Kansas, 
but a testimonial from an adjoining 
neighborhood, or from the same 
town or county, is infinitely more 
valuable. 
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The first booklet used in the follow-up of Brief English Systems, Inc., was almost entirely type, with only 
a few line drawings. When it was revised and many pictures added, and a different approach to the 
prospect was incorporated, sales immediately showed an increase. 


Advertising, that Paid Its Own 
Way Built this Business 


aie NE of the biggest things 


I have learned in this 

business of selling by mail 

is that the pulling power 
of almost any letter, circular, order 
blank, booklet or advertisement can 
be vastly improved—and that the 
improvement comes as a result of 
constant and tireless experiment- 
ing.” 

It was with the statement in the 
foregoing paragraph that Miss 
Emma B. Dearborn, president of 
Brief English Systems, Inc., sum- 
med up her experience in selling 
more than fifty thousand corre- 
spondence courses by mail in three 
years. 

Miss Dearborn perfected a new 
system of shorthand known as 


Speedwriting. Being a teacher by 
profession, she felt that she knew 
too little about selling and advertis- 
ing to undertake the sale of her 
course. So she turned it over to a 
group of men who failed to succeed 
in selling the course by mail. Early 
in 1925 she assumed the responsi- 
bility of selling her course by mail. 
Almost any experienced sales and 
advertising man would have told 
her to “save her money,” for she 
had only the proverbial shoestring 
on which to begin. 

To be exact, in May, 1925, she 
had $192 in the bank, owed a 
month’s rent—$100—and the sales 
record for the month showed that 
exactly thirty-four people had en- 
rolled, at $25 an enrollment. With 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


this slim start she contracted for a 
small advertisement—Miss Dear- 
born held up a lead pencil to in- 
dicate that it was “about that long” 
—in one of the New York news- 
papers. This advertisement pulled 
inquiries at eleven cents each, and 
a later advertisement in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor did even bet- 
ter, 

With only one letter to follow 
up those inquiries, closures totaled 
better than six per cent, and by the 
end of 1925 more than 1,000 
courses had been sold. Then fol- 
low-up material was prepared and 
with her heart in her mouth Miss 
Dearborn contracted for a thousand 
dollars’ worth of space in the New 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Why We Show 
Instead of 
Talk the Merits 
of Our Line 


By W. G. PEUCHEN 


General Manager, Frontier Manufacturing Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York 


AKE an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of, say, 350 prominent 
people of a city, gathered 
in one of the city’s highest- 
class and most popular meeting 
places, and taking keen interest in 
a novel demonstration of an oil 
product for both automobile and 
industrial motors—a subject which 
is of vital interest today—and it is 
easy to understand why sales in 
that vicinity immediately show a 
substantial and lasting increase. 
Multiply that one demonstration 
by perhaps forty or fifty others a 
year, staged in various parts of 
this country and Canada—and the 
highly profitable results obtained 
from each—and it is also very 
easily explained why we so greatly 
favor actual demonstrations of our 
product over almost every 
other form of sales promotion. 
We find that demonstrations 
are profitable in a great many 
ways. Principally, they iden- 
tify the dealers who join in with 
us in staging them with their trade 
more strongly than ever before— 
and they help identify those deal- 
ers more strongly with our prod- 
uct in the eyes of their trade. 
The method that we have found 
pays the highest dividends is to put 


W. G. Peuchen, general manager, the 


Frontier Manufacturing Company, tells 
in this article of a plan developed by 
his company whereby prospects and 
dealers for their Oak motor oil are 
shown in a graphic, dramatized way the 
merits of their product in comparison 
with the merits of competitors’ goods. 


on a banquet together with a dem- 
onstration and lecture on Oak Mo- 
tor Oil in conjunction with our 
various distributors. The distribu- 
tors pay one-half the expense, and 
we the other half. They usually 
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attend to all of the detail, such as 
extending invitations, placing the 
newspaper advertising, arranging 
for the meeting place, etc., because 
they are, of course, right on the 
ground. The actual demonstration 
is conducted by a Frontier Manu- 
facturing Company representative. 

Our idea is to bring the merits 
of Oak motor oil as strongly and 
forcibly before the eyes of the 
public as is possible. We find that 
demonstrations are the only feas- 
ible method of accomplishing this, 
and on account of our extreme 
claims for our product, all of which 
are proved by our demonstrations, 
our efforts are somewhat spectac- 
ulari 

The proof of the success of our 
demonstrations is further borne 
out by the fact that where we have 
put on a demonstration of this kind 
one year and return the next year, 
in many cases we have had diffi- 
culty in finding a meeting place of 
sufficient size to care for the large 
attendance. Our average attend- 
ance is 350 persons. We have enter- 
tained as high as 1,500 persons. 
Last year we staged more than 
forty demonstrations. This year 
we expect to exceed fifty. No 
other form of selling could drive 
our message home as successfully 
as the method we are employing. 
because we feel that actual sight 
of the tests we make is by all odds 
the most convincing. 

One of our largest demonstra- 
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tions of this kind was put on in 
Buffalo in November, 1927. Our 
demonstrations are practically all 
the same and an outline of this 
one will give a good idea of the 
successful method we employ. 
Invitations were mailed to all oil 
dealers in the vicinity of Buffalo 
to attend a banquet and demonstra- 
tion at the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. Personal invitations 
from salesmen then followed and 
we were assured a big attendance. 
Prominent club presidents, city offi- 
cials, interested chemists and lubri- 
cation engineers were also included. 


Testing the Product 


Thus, it is to be seen that we had 
a wide and varied audience. W< 
were able to talk to many instead 
of only one at a time. 

A delicious banquet was served 
and entertainment was furnished 
by a high-class orchestra. A speech 
of welcome was given by myself, 
and responsive speeches were made 
by some of the honored guests. 
Many of the speeches eulogized 
Oak motor oil to a great extent. 

Then followed the Oak motor oil 
demonstration and talk by A. A. 
Schaefer, sales manager of the 
Frontier Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Schaefer spoke on the funda- 
mentals of lubrication, and _ illus- 
trated his lecture with practical and 
valuable demonstrations. 

For instance, in his proof of the 
atmospheric resistance of Oak 
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motor oil a refrigerating machine 
was opened at a temperature of 30 
degrees below zero, in the presence 
of the audience. Oak motor oil 
when removed at 30 degrees below 
zero was poured. Other oils in the 
same compartment were like rub- 
ber. Some were frozen so hard 
that a sharp instrument was used 
to pierce them. Eggs taken from 
the same compartment were frozen 
so hard that they bounded on the 
floor. Then, before that audience 
of many hundred oil dealers, Mr. 
Schaefer drove home a vital point 
when he demonstrated that Oak 
motor oil at 30 degrees below zero 
could be sucked through a hollow 
glass tube having a_ thirty-second 
of an inch opening. 


The Product at Work 


An interesting test was also con- 
ducted on two miniature motors de- 
signed and constructed by the 
Frontier Manufacturing Company 
to show the difference between Oak 
motor oil and other oils as far as 
resistance, temperature and con- 
sumption are concerned. These 
machines are known as the “Tip- 
Top” testing machines and are 
transported together with all of our 
equipment by motor truck from 
place to place where the demonstra- 
tions are put on. 

A third novel test was the carbon 
test. Two 5/16-inch round rods 
were heated to 1,350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. One was dipped in 
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Oak motor oil, and the other in an- 
other oil. The Oak rod came out 
free from soot or carbon and would 
not soil a handkerchief, while the 
other was caked with carbon—dirty 
and gummy. 

Several other unusual tests were 
performed with actual working 
parts of a motor under working 
conditions. They gripped the atten- 
tion of the audience until after mid- 
night. An open discussion then 
clarified all points not thoroughly 
understood. 


Following the Leads 


All of the equipment used by us 
in these demonstrations is absolute- 
ly original and designed by the 
Frontier Manufacturing Company. 

All guests at the banquet were 
required to register. The direct 
mail advertising and calls from 
salesmen which followed resulted 
in sales of Oak motor oil to nearly 
all of them. Newspaper press no- 
tices and advertising apprised the 
motorists of the merits of Oak 
motor oil, and dealer signs told 
them where they could obtain it. 
The dealers were completely sold 
on oak motor oil, and after witness- 
ing a practical demonstration of its 
merits could enthusiastically rec- 
ommend it to their customers. 
Sales were big and have kept grow- 
ing. 

This novel method of sales pro- 
motion has proved most effective. 
It has made the favorable introduc- 


22 
tion, convinced the oil dealers, 
and put the Oak message on their 
tongues—for they have actually 
seen what Oak does under extremes 
of temperature, and during the 
ordinary day’s service. 

A great deal of word-of-mouth 
advertising has also resulted. Deal- 
ers claimed that many motorists 
reported Oak motor oil had been 
recommended to them by friends 
who had seen the demonstration. 

These extracts from a letter from 
a dealer in Minneapolis will serve 
to show how constructive this sales 
effort has been: 

‘We held the banquet per sched- 
ule the night of November 28 and 
had an attendance of 220. We have 
received many compliments on the 
way the entertainment was put on 
and we want to compliment Mr. 
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Schaefer and the Frontier Manufac- 
turing Company on the practical 
test which was made at this demon- 
stration. Mr. Schaefer’s talk was 
very clear and concise and I be- 
lieve without a doubt it will stimu- 
late and help us put Oak motor 
oil over in this territory. 

“We got permission from the 
Curtis Hotel manager to broadcast 
on their time, that is, they allotted 
five minutes for us . . . we 
have received about seventy-five 
inquiries besides the number which 
we have sent to you and are fol- 
lowing them up with the booklets 
and telling them the nearest point 
at which they may get service on 
Oak. 

“We are sending you an order 
for another car of Oak motor 
oil. had 


Hardware Dealers Share Cost 
of Farm Paper Campaign 


HREE thousand hardware 
stores in fourteen states are 
cooperating in an advertising 
campaign which is appearing over 
a three-year period in eleven farm 
papers, costing more than $315,000. 
These independent hardware 
dealers have scrapped all the old 
“trade at home” ideas, so long a 
feature of cooperative retail adver- 
tising effort, and have gone in for 
a real merchandising and _ sales 
campaign that is selling goods, in- 
stead of begging for patronage be- 
cause they are local “home” deal- 
ers, 

The territory covered by these 
three thousand dealers includes the 
_ states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey. 

The hardware dealers call them- 
selves the “Farm Service Hard- 
ware Stores,” and each advertise- 
ment is signed with the emblem of 
the group, which is a reproduction 
of an ordinary tag. 

The idea back of the campaign 
is to sell the hardware store as a 
service institution for farmers. 
Realizing that other channels of 
distribution are appropriating an 
ever-increasing share of the busi- 
ness that formerly went to local, 
independent hardware stores, these 
dealers have signed non-cancellable 
contracts to pay a sum of $35 per 


year for a period of three years to 
defray the cost of the advertising 
campaign which will run continu- 
ously for that time in the eleven 
farm papers covering the territory 
of the dealers. 

Each participating dealer ties up 
his store to the advertisements by 
displaying the tag emblem in his 
show windows, in his local adver- 
tising, on his delivery truck and 
other places where he is able to 
use it. 

At frequent intervals one or two- 
page space is used in the farm 
papers giving a complete list of all 
“Farm Service” dealers in the ter- 
ritory covered by the farm paper 
printing the list. 

The advertisements appear week- 
ly in nine of the eleven papers 
carrying them. Weekly adver- 
tisements are each one full column, 
with the exception of each second 
week in the month, when two col- 
umn advertisements are used. At 
special times larger advertisements 
are used, especially in the spring, 
at harvest times and during the 
holidays. Timely merchandise is 
presented in the weekly advertise- 
ments, each advertisement being 
prepared as a result of a wide and 
careful analysis of hardware sales. 

Each dealer who is cooperating 
in the farm paper campaign re- 
ceives a monthly bulletin containing 
advance proofs of the advertise- 
ments that will appear during the 


following month. With this he re- 
ceives carefully prepared sugges- 
tions for his own local advertising. 
Dealers not located in towns where 
there is a local newspaper receive 
folders for mailing to farm families 
in their trading area. 

The merchandising plan behind 
the campaign has been carefully 
worked out to avoid the usual pit- 
falls of cooperative dealer cam- 
paigns, which are all too often de-; 
pendent almost entirely on the ap-' 
peal to home pride and local loyalty. 
The primary purpose of this cam- 
paign is to increase sales, and 
known sales-producing methods are 
being used. There is a well-planned 
balance between straight merchan- 
dising copy and “institutional” copy 
designed to build up goodwill for 
the hardware retailers. For ex- 
ample, an advertisement headed, 
“Friends With Common Interests,” 
showing how the hardware dealer 
and the farmer pay taxes in the 
same community, are jointly inter- 
ested in the same roads, schools 
and churches, will follow an adver- 
tisement headed, “How Are Your 
Fences,” designed to sell fence and 
fencing material. 

That the campaign is a success is 
proved by the fact that it began 
originally in the Minnesota and 
Dakota district, and has since 
spread to fourteen states. The first 
copy appeared in only one farm 
paper and has spread to eleven. 
The number of dealers has grown 
from 300 to more than 3,000. 

Manufacturers have already be- 
gun to tie up with the campaign 
and have offered assistance to deal- 
ers by furnishing window displays, 
store displays and direct mail and 
farm paper advertising featuring 
timely merchandise when it is be- 
ing advertised by the dealers in 
their own cooperative campaign. 


Eastman Kodak Gives 
Employes $3,233,388 


A wage dividend of $3,233,388, the 
largest in the history of the company, 
was paid last week to employes of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, officials an- 
nounced recently. The amount is one- 
third of a million dollars more than the 
amount paid last year. 

All employes who were with the com- 
pany for twenty-six consecutive weeks 
in 1927 and are still employed are en- 
titled to $35 for each $1,000 received in 
wages. 

At the same time employes will re- 
ceive checks on 179,348 shares of stock 
distributed to them by George Eastman 
and the company. This will add half a 
million dollars to the amount. More 


than $55,000,000 in stock and cash has 
been distributed by the company to em- 
ployes in the last seventeen years. 
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Should Manufacturers Pay for 
Chain Store Advertisin3? 


We are printing this article about the cooperative 
advertising, plan of the Liggett Chain with no at- 
titude of criticism, but for the purpose of openin3 
up a subject for discussion that has lon} been dis- 
cussed behind closed doors. What sales manager 
wants to contribute his ideas on the discussion 

Both the “pros” and ‘cons’ will be Ziven space in 
forthcomin3, issues for discussin3, the subject pro- 
vided they have facts or helpful sugZestions to offer. 


DVERTISING al- 
lowances to chain 
stores are no new 
development, for, 

as every manufacturer 
knows, many chain or- 
ganizations have developed 
one or more plans for 
getting the manufacturer 
to pay part of the chain’s 
advertising expense. 

Several of these plans 
have been explained in 
previous issues of this 
magazine. We have shown 
how the chains have been 
able to persuade manufac- 
turers to pay not only their 
own national advertising 
expenses but also part of 
the advertising bills of the 
chain stores. 

These advertising allow- 
ance plans mean that the 
manufacturer must adver- 
tise his merchandise twice; 
first to create consumer de- 
mand and obtain the inter- 
est of the chains to the 
point where they will stock 
the merchandise, and sec- 
ond, to induce the chains to 
give display or prominence 
to the merchandise itself after the 
stock is in the store. 

There is a question as to how 
many products can stand such 
heavy advertising expenses. When 
the advertiser must advertise his 
merchandise under the name of the 
chain store it sometimes means that 
he must either discontinue enough 
of his own regular advertising to 


about 24 per cent of the items sold 
in the Liggett chain are manufac- 
tured by their own plants, or the 
plants of the United Drug Com- 
pany, which supplies about ten 
thousand Rexall stores throughout 
the country with a wide variety of 
merchandise. 

The Liggett plan consists of get- 
ting manufacturers to pay for 
small space in the Liggett news- 
paper advertising. The manufac- 
turers’ own products are featured 
in these small spaces—usually, if 
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~ and now from 


lipgetts side of the fence 


This big broadside from the Liggett advertising department, reproducing testimonials 
from advertisers who joined the Liggett cooperative campaign, was used to “sell” the 


Liggett cooperative idea to other manufacturers 


pay for the chain’s advertising, or 
neglect other points of distribution 
to the danger point. 

One of the recent plans for in- 
ducing manufacturers to pay part 
of the chain store advertising bills 
is being fostered by Louis K. Lig- 
gett Company, operators of a chain 
of drug stores scattered from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles. It is said that 
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not always, at a cut price. 

In a letter to store managers, 
which is also sent to manufactur- 
ers, the Louis K. Liggett Company 
Says: 

“This $33,697.15 is the actual 
amount of cooperative newspaper 
space sold by us in March. Every 
cent of it spent in the newspapers. 
It’s at the rate of $408,000 per 
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year. Sounds big—but it is really 
‘a minimum. We can do much bet- 
ter. What’s to prevent us from 
selling several million dollars’ 
worth per year? It’s perfectly pos- 
sible with your help. 

“The $495,794.08 represents the 
actual gain made in February and 
March in the fancy and medicine 
departments. These departments 
were both in the ‘red’ in January. 
It doesn’t take a crossword puzzle 
artist to know what cured the 
patients. 

“Old doctor co-op did it with 
your help. Please bear in mind 
these four words—prominent dis- 
plays—selling effort! That’s what 
we agreed to give our cooperative 
customers. We must live up to our 
obligations. Display ‘co-op’—sell 
‘co-op’ and banish red ink. Your 
new first aid—the ‘co-op’. Please 
help me to help you by energeti- 


plex Razor Company, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, the Kolynos 
Company, the Allcock Manufactur- 
ing Company, Foster-Milburn Com- 
pany, McCoy’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Beecham’s pills, the Sterizol Com- 


pany and a number of other com-' 


panies have signified their willing- 
ness to renew the cooperative ad- 
vertising plan and pay Liggett’s for 
the advertising space being used in 
connection with the cooperative 
plan. 

In a big broadside issued by the 
Liggett organization the manager 
of store number 905 at Detroit 
sends a list of products and the 
amounts sold as a result of the co- 
operative advertising. 

The list follows: Baume Anal- 
gesique, 213; Beecham’s pills, 
small, 82, large, 53; Doane’s pills, 
143 ; Listerine, medium, 40; Lister- 
ine, large, 239; Marmola, tablets, 


Edwards and Chamberlin, hardware jobbers of 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, used to employ their salesmen — 


on straight salary and expenses. But this plan in- 


volved many unsatisfactory features. 


Then they 


worked out a new plan under which each salesman’s 
remuneration was based on the profit his volume 
brought to the house. Why this plan succeeded, 
and the details of how it works, are covered in an 
article which will appear in the July 14 issue of 
Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly. 


cally supporting the ‘co-op’. Yours 
for more ‘co-op-—more gross— 
more net.” 

The letter is signed by A. H. 
Rosenbaum of the Liggett adver- 
tising department. In another en- 
thusiastic letter Mr. Rosenbaum 
states that instead of the $3,000 
originally announced as the amount 
to be spent in cooperative adver- 
tising by Kolynos, he had induced 
them to spend $3,366 to feature a 
Kolynos deal in the newspapers 
“over our name.” This amount was 
said to be in addition to the regular 
cooperative advertising allowance 
made by Kolynos. Mr. Rosenbaum 
announces in another letter that 
the cooperative advertising plan 
will be extended to many cities in 
the Fall, and that during the Sum- 
mer full-page advertisements will 
be used. 

Many of the manufacturers who 
have joined in the Liggett cooper- 
ative advertising plan seem en- 
thusiastic about it. Durham Du- 


262; Moones Emerald oil, 157; 
Tanlac, 94; Auto Strop blades, 10s, 
85; Listerine tooth paste, 1,344. 

Twenty-seven manufacturers had 
signed up, at the time the broad- 
side was issued, for the Liggett 
cooperative advertising plan from 
June 1 to October 1. According to 
claims made in the Liggett solici- 
tation letters, only four manufac- 
turers who were cooperating in 
February and March failed to sign 
up for renewals. 

Liggett’s frankly admits that the 
manufacturers have helped pull a 
red-ink department out of the hole, 
as it was stated in the promotion 
material that the “fancy and medi- 
cine” department was in the “red” 
at the beginning of the campaign. 

In an effort to obtain the opin- 
ions of sales managers concerning 
the manufacturer’s standpoint rela- 
tive to this and similar campaigns, 
a staff writer submitted the entire 
Liggett promotion campaign to a 
sales manager prominent in the 


drug field. His statement was: 
“The Liggett cooperative cam- 
paign is, when analyzed, nothing 
more than buying business from 
Liggett, with extra advertising al- 
lowances. It is giving Liggett a 
preference over other dealers. The 
sales made through the Liggett 
stores as a result of this coopera- 
tive campaign are more expensive 
than we could possibly stand, if all 
our sales cost us as much. To join 
this cooperative advertising plan 
would mean that we would have to 
take part of the profits we make 
from the sales of our merchandise 
through other channels and give 
them to Liggett. If all business 
cost us as much as the Liggett 
business there would be no profit 
left for us at the end of the year. 


One Sales Manager’s Opinion 


“We understand that the Lig- 
gett clerks are required to push 
private brands — Liggett’s own 
brands. If this is true, how can 
we expect them to put much ‘push’ 
behind our merchandise, even 
though we were to join the Liggett 
cooperative plan? 

“To spend money in this type of 
advertising is, we feel, placing too 
much importance on the dealer, for 
we have found that our sales story 
must go direct to the consumer, and 
the small space in the Liggett cam- 
paign will not sell our merchandise 
or tell our story to the consumer. 

“Joining such schemes definitely 
alienates other merchants. I do not 
mean that other druggists would 
throw out our line just because we 
might go into this cooperative plan, 
but it puts us in the position of 
favoring Liggett’s, and if other 
stores offer us the same plan we 
must accept, if we accept the Lig- 
gett plan, or admit that we are 
definitely favoring Liggett’s.” 

This sales executive claims that 
many companies are _frittering 
away the substances of good ad- 
vertising campaigns in the many 
similar cooperative campaigns be- 
ing waged by chain stores, using 
advertised products to bring peo- 
ple to their stores, so that the 
clerks can push private brands 
whenever possible. 

Some of the questions the sales 
manager must answer when asked 
to join one of the cooperative cam- 
paigns are: (1) could he afford to 
spend an equal sum for all sales? 
(2) will it alienate other dealers 
or tear down good will? (3) will 
the advertising be worth as much 
in connection with the advertising 


(Continued on page 58) 
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ITH _ remarkable 

unanimity the 

world of advertis- 

ing has demon- 
strated its belief in the use of 
illustration. The advertising 
pages of every magazine are 
crowded with pictures. But 
with the decision to use pic- 
tures the unanimity ceases. 
There are big pictures and 
little pictures, drawings and 
photographs, men and women, 
factories and their products, 
groups and solitary figures, 
an endless variety. We all 
have heard from the days of 
our childhood that variety is 
the spice of life, but, on the 
other hand, a continuous diet 
of spice isn’t altogether 
healthy. 

Why then this kaleido- 
scopic procession in the pages 
of almost every magazine we 
pick up? Are there no under- 
lying principles governing the 
effective use of illustration? 
What kinds of pictures does 
the average man look at with- 
out being coaxed? These are 


all previous records. Below: the advertisement. 


What Science Teaches About 
Picture Attention Value 


By WILLIAM JABNIE 


THE MICHIGAN TECHNIC 
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1962 : 1927 
Competent Service ~ Confident Owners 


UST a quarter of a century ago four 
5 pre men, with a broad background 
of training and experience in the cngin- 
eering construction field, formed The 
Foundation Company. Today the com- 
pany is at work in every continent, in 
both hemispheres, and on both sides 


{ Mai df s 


of the Equator, on engineering con- 


struction of almost every known type. 
CTAKES si09R BY TUE POURDATION Orie ASY 

N order tovsuccessfully meet the unu- 

sual engineering problems presenred, 
it has been the policy of The Founda- 
tion Company since its inception to 
retain 2 personnel highly specialized and 
efficient, with initiative and judgment 
Over one hundred and fifty men with 
over ten years service with the company, 
are now on the rolls; a great fac- 
tor if inspiring repetition of contracts. 


ELEVATOR BIGHTED AND PLACED ON HERS 
SUNK. TG BOLK 


As indicative of the service rendered by The Foundation Company over this 
period of years, these partial lists of repeat concracts have special significance. 
In one case no less than thirty contracts have been awarded by one owner, 


& S. Wiwre Dewras Mra. Co. 
Pacwors in? 


Howse 1919 
19% 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
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questions which thus far have 
not been satisfactorily an- 
swered. A _ great deal of 
guessing has been going on, 
much of it to be sure, correct 
guessing, but guessing never- 
theless. In spite of the vast 
sums of money spent for ad- 
vertising, and the thorough- 
ness with which most phases 
of the work are handled, the 
scientific study of the atten- 
tion paid to advertisements 
has not been carried forward 
with the same thoroughness 
that has marked the progress 
of advertising as a whole. 

Is it presumptuous to sug- 
gest that it might be a good 
idea to subject advertisements 
to a searching attention test 
before they are exposed to the 
public view? Every manufac- 
turer tests his product before 
it leaves his factory, and re- 
garding an advertisement as 
the product of an advertising 
factory, why not follow the 
usual procedure before send- 
ing it out into a cold-and un- 
feeling world? 
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Showing for each age group per cent 
of pedestrians looking at the window 
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Dr. H. K. Nixon made tests of the attention value of photographs by 

hiring a store window on a busy street in New York City, and arranging 

it in such a way that the activities of passers-by could be observed. From 
the records thus obtained results were charted in the above fashion. 


An advertisement isn’t in work- 
ing order if people won't look at 
it, so why not try to establish its 
workability early in its career? 

Such tests are practical and those 
which have been made thus far— 
usually, however, after the adver- 
tisement had been published—have 
disclosed some most interesting 
things. Take for example the tests 
made a year or two ago by Dr. 
H. K. Nixon of the School of 
. Business of Columbia University. 
Dr. ‘Nixon hired a store window 
on a busy New York street and 
arranged it in such a way that 
advertisements could be displayed 
in panels on either side of a peep- 
hole behind which the investigator 
sat hidden from passers-by. For 
several months accurate records 
were kept with a timing device 
which made it possible to record 
exactly how long those who came 
up to the window looked at the 


advertisements displayed. The ap- 
proximate age, and sex, of each 
window visitor was also recorded 
so that light might be thrown on 
various questions such as the sort 
of pictures preferred by women, 
how much age has to do with at- 
tention, and so on. 

Of course, the tests were in 
many respects inconclusive, but 
they did suggest tendencies and 
trends, many of which confirmed 
the laboratory experiments which 
have been made in the various uni- 
versities where advertising is taught. 
A report of Dr. Nixon’s experi- 
ments was published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

Some of the results were con- 
clusive, especially in the case of 
individual advertisements. One ex- 
tremely thrilling picture used in an 
advertisement, published in all the 
leading magazines, proved a dud 
when it was put to the acid test. 


Dr. Nixon had picked it out be- 
cause he thought it would be a sure- 
fire attention getter, but even when 
placed in a panel beside rather 
ordinary advertisements it failed 
to hold attention. Just why it 
failed nobody is quite sure, but 
exhaustive tests of similar pictures 
undoubtedly would have _ given 
some hint of the reason. This 
much is certain, however, if before 
publication that particular adver- 
tisement had been put through the 
test to which Dr. Nixon subjected 
it after publication, the men who 
made it could have saved them- 
selves the time, trouble and money 
required to print it in all the lead- 
ing magazines throughout the land. 

The experiments went into such 
subjects as attention to color, as 
compared with black and white, 
the attention values of pictures of 
persons as compared with objects, 
the attention-holding qualities of 
simple and complex layouts and 
some of the other questions which 
are discussed so heatedly when- 
ever a few creators of advertise- 
ments get together. 


One Advertiser’s Experience 


Some of the principles which 
govern the gaining and holding of 
attention have been pretty well 
worked out and are becoming bet- 
ter understood every day. The 
ideal picture seems to be one that 
combines the familiar and the un- 
familiar, and the accompanying il- 
lustration is an excellent example 
of this interest-holding type. It 
was used by a prominent construc- 
tion company as one of a series of 
advertisements. Each of these ad- 
vertisements—all full pages—were 
identical in layout, the only changes 
made being in the pictures, and the 
brief descriptive matter under 
them. All of the pictures showea 
construction jobs done by the ad- 
vertiser and the series brought 
forth a uniform response from 
month to month, until the grain 
elevator picture was used. The mo- 
ment that picture appeared there 
was a big jump in the number of 
inquiries. They came from the 
same types of men who had been 
responding to the other advertise- 
ments, but there were many more 
of them. These men had no par- 
ticular interest in grain elevators; 
the picture did it. The sight of so 
familiar an object as a grain ele- 
vator in an unfamiliar pose stirred 
their interest to such an extent 
that they sat right down and wrote 
to the advertiser. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Sales Manager Who 
Wants to Grow 


HE sales manager who de- 

sires to profit by the experi- 

ence of others has a great 

opportunity if he will read 
industriously and intelligently. For- 
tunately he has available a large 
number of magazines in which are 
run, continually, articles by men 
whose opinions and experiences are 
worthy of consideration. 

To illustrate the extent to which 
an earnest man might carry on his 
reading I can say that one sales 
manager of my acquaintance has 
employed a secretary for about eight 
years, whose sole duty it is to send 
him clippings, transcripts or copies 
of everything appearing written on 
the subject of marketing. He has 


appreciated 


The importance of reading is 
by well-known 
executives, some of whom em- 
ploy special secretaries to read 
and clip all the business mag: 
azines, 


Part II of an article 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


all of this material filed in a data 
file. 

Every man who wishes to be 
ready to meet problems in sales 
management promptly might do well 
to start such a file. He can either 
cut out the articles which interest 
him or he can preserve the maga- 
zines and make a note of the sub- 
jects and pages on his card index. 
A file indexed by subjects can be 
made a valuable mine of informa- 
tion for the thinking marketing ex- 
ecutive. 

During the past fifteen years a 
number of valua- y 
able books on the 
subject of sales 
management and 
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marketing have been written and 
published. The sales manager can 
investigate such books by going to 
his own public library or by inquir- 
ing of the various houses who make 
it a business to sell business books. 
I have referred earlier to the titles 
of a number of these books. 

The next thing in self-education 
to which the sales maanger might 
well give attention is the matter of 
joining associations of marketing 
executives. We have sales man- 
agers’ clubs in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chi- 
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cago. ‘The conditions for admis- 
sion vary. One can tell only by 
investigating whether or not he is 
eligible. Connected with the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce is a 
Sales Managers’ Bureau. In Mil- 
waukee is the Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

Other cities which have either 
separate sales managers’ clubs or 
combination sales and advertising 
clubs are Columbus, Ohio; St. Paul ; 
Omaha; Spokane; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; San 
Diego, California; Minneapolis. 
Cities even as small as Newton, 
KKansas, have local sales managers’ 
clubs. These clubs are not all 
equally good and the sales execu- 
tive must look into their merits and 
decide for himself whether or not 
they deserve his time. 

A national organization. of great 
value is known as the American 
Society of Sales Executives. This 
is not a large organization and it 
is not easy to become a member. 
If one deserves to be a member and 
occupies a_ sufficiently important 
position in sales management it is 
probable that he can join. This 
society was organized in 1918 and 
the first meeting held in Rochester. 
I have before me a list of the topics 
which this society has discussed 
‘over the years of its existence. 
Every possible point which would 
interest a sales manager has been 
up for discussion. It is a remark- 
able body of men. The member- 
ship is limited to fifty members. 
These men come together twice a 


year to exchange ideas during a. 


three-day session. 


The Management Association 


NOTHER interesting work in 
connection with the study of 
marketing is that carried ion by the 
Marketing Executives’ Division of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, which was formed in Novem- 
ber, 1922. This is really a combina- 
tion of two associations. About 
June, 1923, the National Associa- 
tion of Sales Managers had been 
formed, and early in the next year, 
when C. K. Woodbridge was presi- 
dent, a merger was brought about 
between the National Association of 
Sales Managers and the Sales Ex- 
ecutive Division of the American 
Management Association. This 
Sales Executive Division was 
formed in November, 1922. A 
short time afterward the name was 
changed to The Marketing Execu- 
tives’ Division of the American 
Management Association. 
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The American Management Asso- 
ciation has a number of divisions, 
each with a vice-president: an Insti- 
tute of Management, Office Execu- 
tives’ Division, Production Execu- 
tives’ Division, and the one already 
mentioned, the Marketing Execu- 
tives’ Division. 

Many men who are prominent 
and successful im marketing belong 
to this association. They hold an 
annual conference for the Market- 
ing Executives’ Division. 


Exchanging Marketing Ideas 


HEN the division was formed 

the committee drew up a 
research program for a five-year 
period. ach year one part of this 
program has been carried through. 
The subject of the work for 1925 
was “Organization of the Field 
Force.” For 1926 it was “Develop- 
ing Methods of Marketing Goods” 
(sales strategy). In 1927 the sub- 
ject of the report was “Supervision 
of the Field Force.” For 1928 the 
subject chosen was “Developing the 
Field Managerial Staff.” 

The conference last year was held 
in May at Philadelphia. The sub- 
jects considered at this conference 
were such as “Compensation of 
Salesmen,” “Making the Retailer a 
Better Distributor of Your Goods,” 
and ‘Marketing Direct to the Ulti- 
mate Purchaser.” 

To give a slight idea of the extent 
of the program, I will mention a 
few of the papers which were read: 
an exhibition of charts showing 
graphically an analysis of twenty 
compensation plans, prepared by 
Professor Charles W. Lytle of New 
York University; a paper on 
“Straight Salary Plans After Trials 
of Point System, Bonus and Com- 
missions,” by George D. Olds, Jr., 
general sales manager, the Hills 
Brothers Company; a paper on 
“Point System of Compensation,” 
by William Sample, vice-president 
Ralston Purina Company, Inc.; a 
paper on “Compensation Plans 
Based on Analysis of Sales Costs,” 
by H. G. Crockett, resident engi- 
neering partner, New York, of 
Stovell, Wellington & Company. 

At a different session papers were 
read on: “Present Evolution and 
Revolutions in Retailing,’ by Wil- 
liam Nelson Taft, editor of the Re- 
tail Ledger. Cases illustrating mak- 
ing the retailer a better distributor 
of the product were presented by 
three men, who gave three different 
cases, namely, the Gorham Com- 
pany, by Gordon Lang; Tidewater 
Oil Sales Corporation, by F. B. 
MacEachern; and National Lamp 


Works of the General Electric 
Company, by W. E. Underwood. 

At still another session a paper 
was delivered by P. D. Saylor, 
president of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., entitled “Marketing Can- 
ada Dry.” 

These descriptions of a few ses- 
sions at one year’s conference serve 
to illustrate the vast amount of in- 
teresting information which is avail- 
able to the sales manager who will 
belong to such an association and 
attend such a conference. 

Another national organization 
which gives considerable attention 
to the subject of marketing is the 
Taylor Society. The sub-title of 
this society is “An International 
Society to Promote the Science and 
Art of Administration and of Man- 
agement.” It has annual meetings 
and various sessions during the 
course of the year. From time to 
time they have devoted considerabie 
attention to the subject of market- 
ing. 

As an illustration of their type 
of work I will give the program of 
their last meeting, held on Decem- 
ber 10, 1927. ‘The leading paper 
was by Henry F. Dennison of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. 
His subject was “Scientific Man- 
agement in Manufacturers’ Mer- 
chandising and Selling.” 


Discuss Real Problems 


HERE was a report on ‘“Re- 

sults of a Manufacturers’ 
Marketing Questionnaire,” this 
being a followup of the inquiry 
made by the Taylor Society in 1920. 
This report was discussed by such 
men as Stewart D. Cowan of 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dangler ot 
New York; W. Leonard Thompson 
of the Frigidaire Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio; and J. C. Heckman, gen- 
eral sales manager for Cheney 
Brothers of New York. 

On the program it stated that 
this paper and report constitute an 
inquiry concerning the recognition, 
in manufacturers’ marketing, of the 
functional distinction between plan- 
ning (merchandising) and execu- 
tion (selling), a reconnaisance of 
the extent to which this distinction 
is provided for in the organization 
of progressive manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

Both the American Management 
Association and the Taylor Society 
issue bulletins in which are printed 
the majority of the papers which 
are read at their meetings. In this 


way, although a man may not be 
able to attend a session, he has 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Selesnen Whe Shivers if 
Competition Says “Boo” 


NE of the biggest prob- 

lems of sales managers is 

to teach salesmen to ig- 

nore competition. Sales- 
men seem to be born with the idea 
that their line should always be 
sold at the same price as compet- 
ing lines—that every new conces- 
sion granted by competitors should 
be met by a better concession on 
the part of the firm who pays their 
salary or commission. 

Most sales managers could play 
golf two more afternoons each 
week if it weren’t for the time they 
are forced to spend with salesmen 
who have just about decided that 
the competing proposition is un- 
questionably the sweetest thing 
ever offered buyers. 

One sales manager grew tired 
of arguing with salesmen about the 
advantages of competition. To put 
a stop to endless talk about com- 
petitors he devised a plan which, 
according to his story, has forever 
put an end to the claims of sales- 
men who get a bad case of the 
“willies’ when competition puts 
over a fast one. 


Meeting Objections 


HIS sales manager went out to 

retail stores selling his own and 
competitive lines and bought all of 
the products of various competi- 
tors. From sources known to every 
sales manager, he obtained price 
lists of competitors and multi- 
graphed some order blanks which 
were strikingly similar to the order 
blanks used by competitors. 

With his competitors’ products, 
he built up a sample line which 
could pass muster as a complete 
sample outfit of several of his com- 
petitors. Then when a salesman 
came in with his tale of woe about 
the superiority of competitive prod- 
ucts this sales manager would say: 

“You think it would be easy to 
sell this competitive stuff. You 
think it is fairly jumping off of the 
dealers’ shelves. You think those 
men don’t have any real selling to 
do. I have arranged for you to go 


By JOHN GARTH 


out and learn for yourself just how 
these competitive products stand 
with the trade when you ask a 
dealer to spend some money for 
them. Here is a complete sample 
outfit—price list and order blanks. 
Go and bring me back some orders 
for the stuff. See for yourself if 
the line is so easy to sell. See if 
it is a matter of the line itself or 
the salesmanship behind it.” 


Distant Fields Seem Greener 


F course no salesman actually 

made the experiment. The 
executive’s idea was to impress each 
of his men with the truth concern- 
ing all competition today—that it 
is sales ability that sells—not price 
concessions, longer terms, or any 
of the many alleged advantages 
that salesmen mention when telling 
about the wonderful opportunities 
in competitive organizations. 

There isn’t one salesman in a 
hundred who doesn’t, at some time 
or another, wish that he had a com- 
petitive line. to sell. But he sees 
and hears only the good things 
about his competitors. Who can 
expect a buyer to tell him what a 
rotten line, what high prices and 
poor services his competitors offer? 
So the salesman, constantly hear- 
ing the praises of competitors, and 
getting all the complaints, knocks 
and kicks about his own line, often 
begins to wonder if he wouldn’t be 
better off with a competitor than 
with the firm he is representing. 

‘When a salesman has nothing 
else to talk about he will tell the 
sales manager what competition is 
doing—always with the emphasis 
on the advantages the competitive 
salesmen have over him. 

The sales manager who can turn 
these advantages around and show 
his own salesmen how to forget or 
overcome competition need have no 
fear of his men leaving him. One 
Chicago sales manager has a plan 
that serves to show men that com- 
petitive jobs are not always what 
they seem. He has kept a history 
of all the salesmen who left the 
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company to go with competitors. 
Almost invariably men who jump 
over to competitors—particularly 
the brilliant men—make another 
change within a few months, per- 
haps two or three changes before 
they finally find a place that suits 
them. 

When a salesman sets up the 
usual cry about competition this 
sales manager reaches for his file 
of cards containing the history of 
other men who thought that com- 
petition was the haven of rest for 
all good salesmen. One name at a 
time he goes over the list, telling 
how each man thought a fortune 
awaited him within the fold of a 
competitor. Usually the discour- 
aged salesman is ready to admit he 
is better off where he is, rather 
than in looking for greener fields, 
before the sales manager has fin- 
ished recounting the history of 
three or four:men who had had 
sad experiences in jumping to 
competitors. 


Handling Disgruntled Salesmen 


N talking about this problem a 

well-known New York sales 
manager says that the salesman 
who cries loudest when hit by 
competition is often the best sales- 
man, because he has enough pride 
and enough interest in his work to 
compare his results with the re- 
sults of competitors and to work 
hard to beat them. “It is a good 
trait when a man comes in and ad- 
mits that competition has outdis- 
tanced him at one point or another. 
Instead of discouraging such a 
man, or trying to belittle him, I 
always try to show him that com- 
petition is just as worried about 
the sales he is making as he is 
worried about the sales they are 
making. 

“The minute a man comes to me 
and tells me that competition is 
outgeneraling him I feel certain 
that this man is studying his terri- 
tory carefully and that he is per- 
haps devoting too much time to 
thinking of competition as a mean 


and ugly spectre about to ruin 
him. In such a case I get out a 
map of the salesman’s territory and 
go over it carefully with him, 
pointing out the various places 
where we have definitely gone 
ahead of competition. All he needs 
is more confidence in his own abil- 
ity and his own line. If I can re- 
establish his confidence in himself 
and his line he will go out and 
tear into competition with a de- 
termination not to lose an inch of 
ground.” . 


Another sales manager has 
worked out a large chart which he 
uses to good advantage with the 
salesmen who are afraid of com- 
petition. This chart lists the vari- 
ous products and prices of each im- 
portant competitor, together with 
their shipping points, terms, rela- 
tive advertising effort and other 
points which have a bearing on sell- 
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ing. One by one the. sales man- 
ager goes over the °?iows items 
with his men, pointing out each 
weakness of competitive products, 
and urging his men to concentrate 
on the weak spots in competitive 
products or tactics. After a session 
spent in going over these charts the 
salesmen usually are in a new 
frame of mind towards the prob- 
lem of competition. This sales 
manager asks each salesman to 
make notes on the various weak 
spots he points out in competitive 
operations, 

The salesman who is_ tempo- 
rarily frightened because of com- 
petition needs help from someone 
who has a better perspective than 
he has—from someone who is not 
temporarily blinded by the virtues 
of other lines and who can read- 
just the salesman’s viewpoint and 
attitude. 


What Advertisin3, Clubs Mean 


to the Profession 
* By GILBERT T. HODGES 


Club in New York and the 

Agate Club in Chicago initiated 
the movement to clean house in the 
magazines of all objectionable and 
dishonest advertising, such as pat- 
ent medicines, liquor and fake 
financial schemes. 

Then came the advertising clubs, 
as we now know them, and they 
soon took up and adopted the ban- 
ner of “Truth in Advertising.” 
They founded the vigilance com- 
mittees out of which grew the bet- 
ter business bureaus, and for many 
years a vigorous campaign was suc- 
cessfully conducted against the 
charlatans in the business. Laws 
were enacted at the instigation of 
the clubs, making dishonesty in ad- 
vertising a criminal offense. 

The advertising club movement 
marshaled to its assistance the pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspa- 
pers, the agents and the advertis- 
ers, until today advertising is with- 
out doubt the most honest part of 
business. Give full credit to the 
advertising club for the quick and 
complete transformation of this 
new force in business, now little 


I: the early years the Quoin 


* From an address delivered before the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


more than a quarter of a century 
old. 

The slogan, “Truth in advertis- 
ing,” has done a good job, and it 
will continue to serve in the future. 

But there is another job now 
more important. ‘What is now 
needed is a better understanding 
of advertising—greater confidence 
and greater faith in advertising. 
The general public has not been 
brought up to date in its concep- 
tion of advertising. It has not been 
made conscious of the great service 
advertising has been to it in fur- 
nishing the comforts and _neces- 
saries of life at a material reduc- 
tion in cost. 

We need more faith on the part 
of the consumer that advertised 
brands are better in’ quality and 
cheaper in price. We need more 
faith and understanding on the 
part of the retailer that advertised 
goods are more profitable to han- 
dle and make more customers bet- 
ter satisfied. 

We need a greater understand- 
ing on the part of our legislators 
that advertising is not a waste, 
does not add to the cost of living, 
but actually reduces it. 

We need a general understand- 
ing on the part of the entire public 
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that advertising is really the basis 
of our “so-called” American pros- 
perity. 

Today we are in greater need of 
the advertising clubs than ever be- 
fore. Advertising has become such 
a powerful factor in business that 
it has become the victim of a lot 
of loose thinking and loose talking. 

There is much confusion of 
thought about the advertising and 
business among our college pro- 
fessors, economists, — socialists, 
bankers, business men and adver- 
tising experts. We hear a lot about 
the efficiency of production and the 
waste in distribution ; about the ex- 
ploitation of the consumer and con- 
sumers’ protective leagues. 

The advertising club is of great 
benefit to its individual members. 
And I don’t mind testifying that I 
have gained tremendously through 
my membership in various adver- 
tising clubs, both in New York and 
Chicago. I have gained in a ma- 
terial way, but I hold that my 
greatest gain has been in the many 
true and loyal friends that I have 
made through this organization 
work. 


Signs of Senility 


And still I hear some very suc- 
cessful men say that advertising 
clubs, talk fests, luncheons, ban- 
quets, etc., are the bane of the busi- 
ness. Those expressions are not 
confined to the advertising fra- 
ternity alone. I have heard lawyers, 
doctors, bankers say the same 
thing about their associations. 

Now such expressions are the re- 
sults of the “Fed-up complex,” a 
disease quite prevalent among suc- 
cessful men. 

The successful man starts out in 
life “full of enthusiasm and bad 
judgment,” as Mr. Stoddard 
would say. He runs the gamut of 
advertising clubs and every other 
kind of “get-together” wherever he 
can meet “who’s who” and learn 
“What’s what,” and he enjoys it. 
His very energy and enthusiasm 
carry him to success. Then what 
happens ? 

He gets “fed up.” He becomes 
bored with talk about his own busi- 
ness and by the stupid people in it. 
He begins to lose the very thing 
that made him—his enthusiasm for 
his business and the fine people in 
it. That’s the first sign of senility; 
the first sign that that man’s busi- 
ness or his position is in jeopardy ; 
that it will soon be prey for the 
oncoming youth. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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AIL your catalog in a frail envelope, and you 


take the chance that it will arrive in the same 
condition as the man who “rides the rods’’— or it 
may not arrive at all. But mailed in the Improved 


Columbian Clasp Envelope it will ar- 
rive clean, fresh and crisp as the man 
who travels Pullman. 

The reason is easy. The Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope is made 
from tough, wear-resisting, dirt-resist- 
ing paper. 
all conditions. Clasp and flap punch 


Its seams hold fast under 


always line up perfectly. 
The stock of thisenvelope prints well 
—the buff color harmonizes with what 


Improved 


[—g—) 


The Improved Columbian Clasp— 
the standard catalog envelope. 
Pleasing to the eye, yet made of 
tough and hard-to-tear paper. Flex- 
ible clasp bends without breaking, 
always lines up with flap punch— 
and is firmly anchored at four points 
in a double thickness of paper. 
The name—Improved Columbian 
Clasp—and the size number, are 
always printed on the lower flap. 


it 


THR IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No 93 
vat sam 7 v8 


THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. SPRINGFIELD. wASS. 
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you put inside. Your mailing clerks like to handle 
- it because the flexible clasp bends without break- 
ing, and is firmly anchored at four points through 
double thickness of paper so that it will not tear out. 


Next time you order catalog enve- 
lopes, tell your stationer or printer to 
send the Improved Columbian Clasp. 32 
convenient stock sizes make it unneces- 
sary to wait for the one you want. Size 
number plainly indicated on bottom flap 
of each envelope—easy for youto reorder. 
Your printer or stationer can supply you. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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SummexcomesinwithJune! In London, 
Biarritz, Southampton, the chic world 
gathers for its summer pleasures. 

From these, their own smart circles, 
che Realsilk Fashion Committee continu- 
ally sends co us—and to you—significant 
color trends in the new fashions. 

Theirs is che swift, sure judgment which 
keeps Realsilk weeks ahead of the mode 
in hosiery which now forecasts the 
summer hosiery styles—for you 

Hosiery this season, says this celebrated 
Committee, follows these rules 

Beige in every tone, and shadowy grey 

—fordayume The pinky mauve-greys 
and peach tones—for evening 


Gazelle, for instance, the beige with the 


all, selected by the Realsilk Fashion 
Committee for summer wear. 

You may see them now 
With almost incredible speed, these col- 
ors—newest and smartest—reach you in 
Realsilk Hosiery, wherever you may live. 


World's largest manufacturers 
of Silk Hostery and makers of 


Elemer Pattersan 


Lar Eounton, femess Parts designer, whe 1s bead 
of the house of Paul Cares, noted for sts individuality 


Exiwon Parranson, @ favorise om society —famed for her 
véles om The Maracle” and” Bebold This Dreamer 


Guild Produc 


Leow Forrtannn, ser of “The 
coms 


ostery (tors for 
Summer’ Varied WMloods 


Suggested by the 
Reaksls Fashton Committee 


Withour delay, with no in-becweea 
steps, our Representative brings them to 
your home—stockings of shcer loveliness 
and amazing durability 

In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, as 
well as in the service weights, strong, 
elastic fresh silk—seldom more than 24 
days from the Oricat—insures long wear, 
smooth fit at ankle and knee, and sh:m- 
mering beauty after many washings 

In every pair che Dura-foot feature 
exclusive with Realsilk, gives still addi 
tional durability—service wear from even 
the sheerest dress chiffons 


ee 


The newest color selections of the Realsilk 
Fashion Commictee are now being shown 


rosy cast. Praline, suggesting modish by ur Representatives in your commu- 
sunburn Plaza Grey, an airy, delicate nity. If you are not being called upon 
hue _Touguet, the rosy, silvery mauve, regularly, we shall fecl privileged to ar- 
for evening Twenty-four shades in range for you a special showing—with- 


out obligation, of course, on your part 

Simply telephone the Realsilk office in 

your town and ask to have one of our 
Representatives call at your home 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A 

250 branch offices in the Unsted states 

and Canada. Consult ‘phone direc~ 

tory for your local office 


Neyia McMein 


sad THE REALSILK FASHION COMMITTEE poi 


rmerly of Harner: Bazar and 
auchoricves im Anotee 


Navas McMein, insernationally ancun arrit ant 
authority om smart color barreonits amd combrna:isms 


Guardsman’ and other Theatre 
—"'the best dressed woman on the American Stage 


THe New 


THE ENCLOSURE AT ASCOT 


REALSILK 


y. BPRLAEN RETO cmiaiiaae 


Although the drawing is in color, the twenty- 


four shades of Realsilk hosiery find expression {| 
in black ink. Rather than attempt to describe 
all its many tints or reproduce them on the 
page, this company stresses its fashion com- 
mittee through whose judgment a wide and 
smart assortment is assured. And the reader is 
as much impressed with the colors available as 


if they were actually displayed ; 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc.) Pe 


On the other hand, Vici—backed by foremost 
fashion authorities—offers seven perfect shades 
for summer, and proceeds to describe them. 
The simple descriptions are strikingly vivid, 
and represent a color chart of words 
(Eugene McGuckin Co.) 
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S EVEN 
The perfect number — of perfect shoe shades 
— for a perfect summer . Vict says so, 
backed by the foremost fashion authorities of 
aris and New York. 


Cascavp: . . . @ de licate neutral beige 
Topaz... a clear, creamy beige 
Marraik . a greyish beige 
Goruk . medium grey, faintly steely 
Marron .... ari, formal brown 
TURFTAN « « a glou ing, gold, n brown 
Mar .... dull black, deep ay jet 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


DELPHIA 


_ kid 


The Vici Lucky Horseshoe, stamped ine 
side the shoe, assures quality and authentic 
colour ... Look for it, and walk in luck! 
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What colors will be worn 
at the smart beaches? 


The ‘Jantzen Color Harmony Guide’ will tell you... 


Beacuwarp turn the See the new models now on dis- 

eyes of Fashion . . . dictates sim- play at leading stores here and 

le rules for swimming attire. abroad. Newest is the Jantzen 
Firee ofall, a Jantzen. cthesuit ‘‘Twosome.’’ Solid colors, bright 
combining smart appearance with hues, distinctive stripings. Color- 
perfect freedom fot swimming... fast; being literally dyed-in-the- 
As for colors, ah, that's simple, wool. Jantzen’s size-by-weight sys- 
too! Select the tones which en- tem assures you perfect fit. 
hance your coloring. . blonde, a a 
brunette . . . whatever yours may 
be. Here’s the key . . . the ““Jant- Send now for booklet by Hazel + 
zen Color Harmony Guide!" Adler, international é 

Individuality! And yours when color authority, or 7 
you choose a Jantzen. Tightly secure your copy from y 
knitted from long-fibred-wool by focal Jantzen mer- : 
the Jantzen-stitch process, a Jant- chant. Jantzen Knit- 
zen fits you lightly, comfortably, ting Mills, Port- 
smoothly... without a onake land, Oregon. 
Gives you that rare combination Jantzen Knitting 
of smartness and perfect freedom Mills of Canada, oe 
for swimming. Being extremely Ltd., Vancou- _— 
clastic, it retains its shape. ver, Canada. 


Th that ch 
bathing to pom 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS-COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Name. Address. 


. Around color harmony 
f Jantzen has built its sea- 
son’s campaign, urging 

that customers send for a 
booklet which suggests 
: the color combinations 
i most becoming to individ- 
ual complexions. The 
“Guide” is featured in 
all advertising, a consid- 
erable part of which is 
black and white 
(Botsford-Constantine Co.) , 
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Color that charms...the moment you see it! 


One look 


- and you will understand why these new De luxe models have so markedly contributed to Copeland's 


nationwide success! You will see charming colors fused into top and grill-work, leaving wide expanses of beau- 
tiful white porcelain colors that you select yourself, to harmonize with your own kitchen. 62@ You will note 


features that are a distinct advance in modern electric refrigeration: cathedral-top doors, satin-finish hardware of 
special design, cold-tray for crisping salads, no drain pipe, 3 and 4 inches of solid corkboard insulation, double- 


depth dessert drawers (as many as 4 in the larger models), electric illumination, 5 to 20 cubic feet of storage spare. 
ice capa 


ties of 108 to 378 cubes or 21.5 pounds of ice at one freezing! @Og There are other complete clectric 
refrigerators which bear the famous Copeland name, some of them as low as $195 at factory also separate 
units for present ice boxes, units for commercial refrigeration, and multiple installations for apartment 
houses. 299 By all means, see the new De luxe models which so successfully meet the modern vogue for 
colorful kitchens! Visit your Copeland dealer and learn the interesting story of Copeland's quietness, econ- 
omy and dependability; have him tell you how Copelands may be purchased on small monthly payments. 
SASS 
— 
F 


Copeland, too, offers a booklet, but places chief ™ 
emphasis upon inspecting the actual product. ] 
“Colors that you select yourself to harmonize 

with your own kitchen” avoids the difficult | 


BERS BEATTIE 


problem of description 
, (Campbell-Ewald Co.) - 


A book of fixture arrangements, blue prints, } 
and floor plans, as well as of color schemes, is 
advertised by Crane in its effort to sell more | 

brilliant bathrooms 
Nc (Charles Daniel Frey, Inc.) 


SRA ee weaved 


Imavep with the spirit of the 
Renaissance, an artist puts lines on 
paper. Men bring dusky gold- 


veined marble, white statuary mar- 


ble, fittings of gold plate; and the cere 


comes is shown in New /deas for 
Bathrooms, a colorful and inspir- 
ing book of fixture arrangements, 


colorschemes, blue prints,and floor 


The Consol , plans. Write for it. Then see Crane 
’ (oonsole . , : 
daviniatiadia wud Y¢ fixtures at a responsible plumbing contrac- 


WHITE MARBLE PILLARS tor’s,orat the nearest Crane Exhibit Rooms. 


pencil lines become the Console Lavatory 
What sort of setting its beauty best be- 


Crane Co., General Offices, Branches and sales offices im 
$30 S. Michigan .Ave., Chicago hundred amt sixty -tw e 
ANY Pus 


EVER YTHENG FOR Meine ex svVabht_ eQavees aN Y WHERE 
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Advertising, Angles in the 
Chain Store Probe 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


VEN before the Federal 

Trade Commission is well 

entered upon the chain store 
inquiry, ordered by the United 
States Senate, it is apparent that 
this, the latest, of the commission’s 
economic investigations, is likely to 
develop as many advertising angles 
as the resale price maintenance in- 
quiry. This prediction of broad 
advertising contacts may be made, 
moreover, without reference to the 
fact that the chain store organiza- 
tions are almost invariably lavish 
users of local newspaper space and 
are likely to develop into national 
advertisers if they succeed in their 
ambition to place their private 
brands in independent stores. 


To Query Quantity Discount 


O* circumstance, which in- 
sures an advertising slant for 
the chain quiz, is that the inquisitors 
approach their task with a ready- 
made suspicion of “advertising al- 
lowances,” so called, as granted by 
manufacturers to favored chain or- 
ganizations. This, in turn, is part 
of the larger indictment of the 
quantity discount, as an institution 
which is to figure conspicuously in 
the chain store probe. That special, 
preferential discounts, in one dis- 
guise or another, are responsible 
for many of the advantages en- 
joyed by the chains over independ- 
ent competitors is the conviction of 
some members of the Senate as well 
as of some business men. The 
feeling is reflected in Senate Reso- 
lution 224, which directed the trade 
commission to inquire into the chain 
store system of marketing. 

By the terms of its assignment, 
the commission is to inquire first 
into the effect of the consolidations 
or combinations which have recently 
increased in number in the chain 
store field, resulting in the forma- 
tion of super-chains. Following 
that, as a separate objective in the 
inquiry, the research forces are to 
attack the quantity discount and its 
alternatives. Inquiry will be made 
to determine how far the rapid in- 
crease in the chain-store system of 
distribution is based upon actual 
savings in costs of management and 
operation and how far the expan- 


sion must be ascribed to the advan- 
tages conferred by quantity prices 
and “free deals” of one species or 
another which are available only to 
chain store distributors. 

As though sanguine that a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility for 
chain underselling will be fixed on 
quantity discounts or special dis- 
counts, the Senate has directed the 
commission to ascertain whether the 
quantity prices, with which the 
chains are favored, constitute a vio- 
lation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the Clayton Act, or 
any other Federal statute. Also, 
the commission has instructions to 
recommend what legislation, if any, 
should be enacted by Congress with 
respect to quantity prices. 


The Line of Inquiry 


SSUMING that this quantity 
discount, within limits, and 
granted impartially in uniform good 
faith, is a tradition not to be dis- 
turbed, the sleuthing staff of the 
trade commission is likely to de- 
vote major attention to concealed 
discounts and masked rebates, such 
as the questionable “allowance for 
advertising.” The trade board will 
have a flying start on this lead by 
reason of the work done this past 
few months in the resale price main- 
tenance inquiry. 

Preliminary investigations by the 
commission and the facts uncovered 
incident to the prosecution of dis- 
ciplinary actions against individual 
firms, and associations of distribu- 
tors, have given the chief economist 
and his staff the scent for sharp 
scrutiny of the connection between 
special rebates, allowances and free 
goods “given for advertising pur- 
poses” and the cut-price leaders, 
“one-cent sales” and combination 
otfers employed as bait by the chain 
stores. 

Another somewhat similar line of 
inquiry, to be developed by the 
trade commission in its investiga- 
tion, has to do with artificial influ- 
ences upon distribution within the 
chain stores. Chain store managers 
will be asked to what extent they 
grant special allowances or “push 
money” to their clerks to induce 


special effort in pushing the sale of 
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the chain’s private brands or spe- 
cials. As having bearing upon this 
same subject the commission will 
seek information from chain execu- 
tives as to the proportion of the 
nationally advertised brands handled 
by the chains upon which substitu- 
tion is possible. Incident to its 
study of chain store prices, costs, 
profits, margins and service, the 
commission will seek to ascertain 
to what extent hidden demonstra- 
tors are now employed to plug for 
pet products in chain stores. 


Chain Store Price Policies 
A NOTHER contribution to the 


cause of marketing knowl- 
edge may be made if the inquiry 
succeeds in developing information 
regarding the influence of chain 
store price policies and virtually 


compulsory discounts upon the 
quality of supposedly standard 
goods. A certain organization in 


the wholesale grocery field is even 
now gathering evidence for sub- 
mission at Washington to sustain 
the charge that in consequence of 
the price pressure exerted by 
powerful chains, a number of pro- 
ducers or packers, including mak- 
ers of widely advertised food spe- 
cialties, have been driven to the 
extremity of putting out undis- 
closed compromises in grades — 
the old established quality being 
maintained on goods for markets 
that pay the full normal price, 
whereas a secondary quality under 
the same brand has been invoked to 
enable the producer to get by under 
the price limitations of the chains. 

How long will be required to 
complete the inquiry is beyond the 
guess of Chief Economist Walker, 
he told this correspondent. The 
fact that the command to place the 
chain store forces on the grill came 
from the 70th Congress, does not 
necessarily mean that a final ver- 
dict must be rendered during the 
life of this Congress. If chain 
store secrets are sought via cross- 
examination at public hearings, 
eight or nine months may suffice 
for the inquiry. If the question- 
naire method is relied upon, as in 
the resale price maintenance in- 
quiry, this Congress may get no 
more than a progress report when 
it adjourns next March. 


Gilbert Parks Promoted 


Gilbert Parks, formerly director of 
research of True Story Magazine, has 
been promoted to advertising manager 
of the Mass Market group, Macfadden 
Publications succeeding Philip Hyland, 
who resigned recently to join Smart Set. 
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ny Schedule Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin With 


The Evening Herald 


To make a statement like this we must have some 
reasons, and good ones. We have. 


To begin with there are approximately 285,000 families living 
in that area designated by the A. B. C. as Los Angeles “City.” 


Of these, 189,404 families or more than 66% read The Eve- 
ning Herald daily (six times a week). 


Study this chart carefully. It shows graphically just + ee — ant 
how the bes Angeles Daily Fasers “cover” the ole. The next largest Daily (a morning. paper) reaches 


128,275 families in the City, or 61,000 less than 


285.000 Families- Los Angeles City * The Evening Herald. 


The next afternoon paper reaches 83,498 families in 
| the city, or less than half as many as The Evening 
Herald. 


Obviously, then, an adequate campaign in Los Angeles 
| should begin with this 66% of the families reached 
| | | by The Evening Herald. This audience may be in- 
| creased by the addition of one or more other news- 
papers, according to the judgment of the advertiser 

| and the size of his appropriation. 

| 


Shrewd advertisers, both local and national, have rec- 
ognized these facts, and in 1927 The Evening Herald 
carried 13,481,888 agate lines of display advertising 
as compared with 9,222,598 for the next largest 
Daily (a morning paper) and 8,482,852 lines for 
the next afternoon paper. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


> Represented in 
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YS we v 342 Madison Ave. 
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scale 63.333 families to 1 inch. 610 Hearst Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 
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Detroit Convention 
Will Open Monday; 
Allen on Program 


Thousands of delegates from every 
part of the country and from thirteen 
foreign countries are arriving at De- 
troit today and tomorrow for the 
Twenty-fourth International Advertis- 
ing Convention and the First Interna- 
tional Advertising Exposition, which 
opens in the Masonic Temple there 
Monday morning. 

Henry J. Allen, former Governor of 
Kansas and publisher of the Wichita 
Beacon, and who was appointed this 
week as publisher of the Oklahoman 
News-Bee, just acquired by William 


Randolph Hearst, is included in the list 
of speakers for the general program 
which will be broadcast Tuesday night 


H. J. Allen 


over the entire Blue Network of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Allen will speak on “Advertising’s Con- 
tribution to World’s Progress.” C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Associa- 
tion; Edgar Guest, poet of the Detroit 
Free-Press and other newspapers, and 
the Ipana Troubadours are also sched- 
uled. The program will start at 8:30 
Eastern standard time. Graham Mc- 
Namee will be the announcer. 
Speaking before the business sessions 
of the convention will be Charles F. 
Kettering, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation and director of its 
research laboratories; R. H. Grant, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager Chevrolet Motor Company; P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president United Gas and 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, sales counselor, 
Detroit; Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company and 
treasurer of the I. A. A.; Frank W. 
Surface, Department of Commerce, 
Washington; Dr. Hollis Godfrey, presi- 
dent Engineering-Economics Founda- 


tion, Boston; H. S. H. Ellis, publicity 
manager, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
London, and Harry H. Culver, presi- 
dent, California Real Estate Associa- 
tion. C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, will preside. 

Meetings of twenty departmental 
associations also are scheduled. 

The most important work before the 
convention will be the reorganization 
of the constitutional structure and the 
report of the work of its Committee 
on Research and Education. Under 
the new constitution a chairman of the 
board and two executive vice-presidents 
would be chosen. Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
is the most probable contestant for the 
first position. 

About 75 delegates from Germany, 
Austria, France and Denmark were 
guests at luncheon at the Advertising 
Club of New York Tuesday noon. 

The German delegation of fifty-three 
members will make a strong bid to per- 
suade the association to hold the 1929 
convention in Berlin. Maxine Mongen- 
dre, French consul general at New York 
City, will present the German applica- 
tion, 


New Publishing Concern 
Gets Automotive Papers 


The Accessory & Garage Journal, 
published for seventeen years by the 
Automobile Journal Publishing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I., the Motor 
Truck and the A & G Automotive 
Catalog have been sold to Richard E. 
Brown and E. R. Stempel, of New York 
City. 

The new company will be known as 
the A & G Publishing Corporation, with 
editorial and advertising offices located 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and a Western office at 35 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Brown will act as president and 
general manager and Mr. Stempel as 
vice-president and director of sales. 
Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Stempel have 
had long experience in publishing, the 
former as owner of several papers in 
the trade field, and the latter through 
his former connection with the Crowell 
Publishing Company, and Printers’ Ink. 

Kelvin Johnston has been appointed 
editor. 


Merchandisers to Meet 
in New York July 13 


W. T. Grant of W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, Amos Parrish of Amos Parrish & 
Co., merchandising counselors, and 
Paul M. Mazur, vice-president of Leh- 
man Bros., bankers, will address the 
evening session of the third annual 
summer convention of the Merchandise 
Managers’ Group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, to be held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, July 13. 


H. E. Hammerton, with the Paul 
Wenck poster studio for two years, and 
more recently with the Park Avenue 
Association, publishers of Social Review, 
Park Avenue Social Review and the 
Club Fellow, has joined the Robert E. 
Ramsey Organization, Inc., New York 
City, sales promotion counsellors, as an 
associate in charge of art and visualiza- 
tions. 
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Nation’s Publishers 
Honor Adolph Ochs 


on 50th Anniversary 


A DOLPH S. OCHS, since 1878 pub- 
lisher of the Chattanooga Times 
and since 1896 publisher of the New 
York Times, was honored by journalists 
from every part of the nation at Chat- 
tanooga this week on the occasion of 
his fiftieth anniversary in the former 
position. The city Government of Chat- 
tanooga and the County Government of 
Hamilton County participated. 

Among hundreds of messages of con- 
gratulations received was one from 
President Coolidge, which said: 

“The publication of one great news- 
paper for fifty years, of another great 
newspaper for thirty-two of those years 
is a notable achievement. It is a pleas- 
ure to join with your many other 
friends in sending you heartiest con- 
gratulations on this fiftieth anniversary, 
and to wish you, most sincerely, many 
more years of satisfaction, pride and 
happiness in your work.” 

A bound volume containing letters 
from 400 executives of the New York 
Times was presented to Mr. Ochs in 
testimony of their admiration and affec- 
tion. 

Organizations represented included the 
City of New York; the Associated 
Press, of which Mr. Ochs was a 
founder and for many years a director; 
the Carnegie Foundation; the Southern 
Society of New York; American News- 
paper Publishers Association; Publish- 
ers Association of New York City; Ad- 
vertising Club of New York; Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York; Merchants Association of New 
York; Temple Emanu-el; Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and 
the New York Times. 

The Chattanooga Times published 
last Sunday a 168-page Jubilee Number, 
containing sixty-four pages of roto- 
gravure. 


New “Plymouth” Model 
Introduced by Chrysler 


Chrysler, Inc., introduced Thursday 
three completely new cars, two of them 
six-cylinder models and one four-cylin- 
der—the former known as the “65” and 
“75” and the latter as the “Plymouth,” 
an entirely new four-cylinder car, de- 
signed to sell at from $670 to $725 at 
Detroit. This model replaces the pres- 
ent “Chrysler 52.” 

Initial announcement of the new cars 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
Thursday. Three full pages were de- 
voted to the Chryslers and a double 
spread to the Plymouth. Newspapers 
and other regular Chrysler media will 
probably be used. 


Louis Newman Dies 


Louis Newman, president of Broom & 
Newman, shirt manufacturers of New 
York, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
Sunday, July 1, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Newman was an or- 
ganizer of the Citizens’ Trust Company, 
later merged with the Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company, and a director of the 
Shirt Manufacturers’ Association o! 
Greater New York. 
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G. M. T. C. Loans a Truck Free 
for One Day to Every Prospect 


CCEPT for one day this General 

Motors truck.” In 125 newspapers 
in seventy-five American cities Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Corporation is mak- 
ing a special offer on their 1,000- and 
2,000-pound 6-cylinder Pontiac-powered 
trucks, “to provide the best possible 
working demonstration” under the ac- 
tual conditions the truck would later 
have to face. 

Use the truck “as if it were your 
own, on your regular delivery or pick- 
up service,” says the offer. “Choose 
from available body types whatever best 
suits your work. 

“There are no strings; no limitations 
other than the number of trucks already 
available and requests already on file. 

“We furnish truck, fuel, oil and a 
man to accompany your driver.” 

The campaign, started early in June 
and to run until September 1, is being 
pushed by 1,500 G. M. T. C. dealers and 
seventy major branches, said A. J. Fitz- 
patrick, sales promotion manager of the 
New York branch, in explaining its ob- 
jectives and results. “Already the sales 
in our territory are 15 per cent above 
normal for this period,” he added, “and 
orders at the factory from other parts 
of the country are correspondingly high. 

“It is probable that this trial campaign 
will be found so successful that the 
plan will be followed indefinitely.” 

Direct mail reprints of the newspaper 
advertisements are also being used. 

In addition, dealer tie-up copy for 
class “A” dealers of the corporation, in 
towns of more than 7,500, and direct 
mail, are also being employed on a 50- 
50 basis. 

The insertions for the free offer cam- 
paign run about a quarter-page weekly, 
the tie-ups, general in appeal, run from 
50 lines to about 650. The larger in- 
sertions are appearing in the newspapers 
of smaller cities, where the competition 
‘rom other advertisers is not so great, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick explained. 


. Mr. Fitzpatrick said, 


The free offer campaign is being con- 
centrated on the light delivery models, 
he pointed out, because these account 
for about 75 per cent of the company’s 
business. “We want especially to em- 
phasize the idea of ‘Better Delivery,’ ” 
“and to show that 
the modern light delivery truck will 
compare favorably with passenger cars 
of the same size for safety, ease of 
handling and getaway in urban traffic. 

“Until now trucks have not usually 
been demonstrated to prospects under 
conditions they would later have to 
face,” he continued. “ ‘Demonstrations’ 
consisted chiefly in pointing out the me- 
chanical features, or driving the car 
around the block or over a hill or two. 

“We are attempting to place the whole 
transaction on a sounder plane by mak- 
ing the truck go through all the diffi- 
culties it would later be called upon to 
meet. If the truck is sought for milk 
delivery purposes, our man will bring 
it around to the dairy at the necessary 
3 o’clock in the morning.” 

A $5,000 cash prize contest is another 
feature of the G. M. T. C. “Better De- 
livery program.” 

The contest, which starts at about the 
same time as the free trial offer cam- 
paign, is intended to attract public par- 
ticipation. Letters criticizing, either 
favorably or unfavorably, the delivery 
methods and equipment of any store in 
the country are being sought. “Any 
person may select any store with which 
he does business,” Mr. Fitzpatrick ex- 
plained. The letters should not exceed 
200 words and should deal with specific 
advantages or shortcomings of the 
store’s delivery system. 

This contest will close July 31 and 
will be decided by three judges prom- 
inent in the automobile industry, whose 
names will soon be announced. 

Prizes will be one each of $2,000, $1,- 
000, $500, two of $250, five of $100 and 
ten of $50. 
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Royal Bakin?, Powder 
Opens 17 Branches 


“To keep pace with the development 
of the business and obtain closer trade 
contacts, the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany has, since the first of the year, 
opened seventeen branch sales offices,” 
A. C. Monagle, genera] sales manager, an- 
nounced Thursday. “Formerly all sales 
department activities centered and 
cleared at the home office in New York 
City,” he said. 

“A program of decentralization was 
deemed advisable to relieve headquar- 
ters of the increasing amount of detail 
work, and enable district sales managers 
to keep in closer touch with their sales 
organizations and render increased sery- 
ice to the trade.” 

The new offices are located at Boston, 
with William Leckie, manager; New 
York, Warren Denman; Rochester, 
George F. Frey; Philadelphia, R. L. 
Fitzwater; Richmond, C. B. Tainter; 
Atlanta, W. A. Martin; New Orleans, 
I. H. Brown; Pittsburgh, E. R. Mc- 
Clure; Indianapolis, H. J. Lynch; Chi- 
cago, L. R. Maxwell; Minneapolis, F. 
R. Coudrey; Kansas City, C. E. Loring; 
San Antonio, W. T. Eakin; Denver, T. 
M. Irvine; Portland, R. R. Fraser; San 
Francisco, P. T. Cumberson; Los An- 
geles, G. D. Werden. 

Home offices of the Royal organiza- 
tion are in New York City. 


New Concern to Acquire 
Kimberly-Clark Company 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, to 
be chartered under the laws of Dela- 
ware, will acquire the assets and busi- 
ness of the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
which holds majority ownership of the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd., 
the remainder being held by the New 
York Times Company. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company is de- 
voted chiefly to manufacturing book 
papers for magazines. Rotogravure 
paper is used in about 90 per cent of 
the publications in the United States 
using that production. 
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Texas Insurance Companies Join 
to Sell Texas—and Insurance 


O sell the idea of “Texas Life In- 

surance for Texas People”; to cut 
the lapse ratio of Texas life insurance 
companies, and to raise the morale and 
standards of practice of Texas life in- 
surance agents, nineteen insurance com- 
panies there have launched an advertis- 
ing campaign in newspapers, the radio, 
booklets and other media, the results 
of which are expected to show the ex- 
tent to which a national campaign, along 
similar lines and with similar objectives, 
might be feasible. 

The campaign is selling life insurance 
as'a safe and profitable investment. 

And to lower the mortality rate in 
that state, with consequent profit to the 
insurance companies, it is also selling 
health. 

Aroused by criticism referring to the 
failure of the life insurance business to 
take advantage of advertising as a 
method of promotion, Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, sponsored the 
Texas campaign. A plan was presented 
by Lorry Jacobs, director of Public Re- 
lations of the Southland company, at a 
meeting of the Texas Life Association 
at Houston last September. 

Thirteen of the eighteen Texas life 
companies then in existence signed up 
for a three-year advertising plan, with 
assessments based on the preceding 
year’s premium income, and a mini- 
mum of $50 a month for the small 
companies. Since the plan was formally 
inaugurated a few months ago, five more 
companies have signified their intention 
of signing up for the 1929 campaign. 

“One of the features of the cam- 
paign,” Mr. Jacobs explained to this 
publication, “is the offering to furnish 
a free budget book to readers of the 
newspaper advertisements. A_ separate 
budget book is offered for business men 
and farmers. 

“Co-operating with the companies in 
disseminating information to the public 
are ten Texas radio. stations.” Mr. 
Jacobs said. “Monthly health talks pre- 
pared by the various medical directors 


of the thirteen associated companies are 
given over these stations—the subjects 
being matters of health particularly of 
interest to Texas people. 

“Space cost for the nine months of 
1928 aggregrates about $18,000. Fifteen 
Texas newspapers, two farm journal]s 
and an insurance trade journal—7 exas 
Insurance—are employed. 

Newspaper advertisements run five 
columns by 16 inches; business papers, 
full page, and farm papers, one column. 
The copy is essentially the same in each. 

The first advertisement, in May, an- 
nounced: “It’s An Interesting Story the 
Life Insurance Companies of Texas Are 
Going to Tell You”; the second, in 
June, said “Back of the Mighty Empire 
of Texas is the Unseen Constructive 
Force of Life Insurance.” 

The other advertisements of the series 
will mention specific services which life 
insurance performs for various classes 
of Texas people. The July advertise- 
ment will ask the farmer and business 
man: “Do You Know Where Your 
Money Goes? Send the Coupon for a 
Free Budget Book.” In August the 
campaign will introduce a “Friend of the 
Family” in the person of the “Life In- 
surance Man.” 

Themes for the rest of the 1928 cam- 
paign include, “Among Her Souvenirs— 
A Lapsed Insurance Policy”; “Texas 
Life Insurance Helps Texas Industries 
to Grow”: “A New Game For Men, 
Women! Children! The ‘Ask Me An- 
other’ of Life Insurance”; “Women of 
Texas! Do You Know What Life Insur- 
ance Means to You?” 

And the concluding advertisement of 
the present will emphasize the statement 
that “Life Insurance Helps the Farmer.” 

Copy for the campaign has been pre- 
pared by Tracy-Locke & Dawson adver- 
tising agency. All copy and matters 
pertaining to the campaign are under 
the supervision of a committee repre- 
senting the thirteen companies, com- 
posed of: Mr. Seay, Graham Dowdell, 
president of the Alamo Life Insurance 
Company, San Antonio; John D. May- 
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field, president of Texas Life Insurance 
Company, Waco; A. C. Bigger, presi- 
dent of American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, and Tom Poynor, vice- 
president Southern Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, Ft. Worth. 

Mr. Jacobs is actively in charge of the 
campaign. 


Begin Magazine Copy 


on New Ford Automobile 


A magazine campaign on the new 
Ford model “A” car has just been 
launched in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other publications, and will run 
“for a few months at least,” A. R. Bar- 
bier, advertising executive of the Ford 
Motor Company, told this publication. 

“Our policy does not permit us to 
give the complete list of publications 
scheduled to carry this copy,” Mr. Bar- 
bier explained, “nor are we in a position 
to say just when it is likely that news- 
paper advertising will be resumed. This 
will depend somewhat on sales require. 
ments.” 


Eberhard Faber “Boosts” 
Both Hoover and Smith 


Simultaneously, with the announce- 
ment of the nomination of the presi- 
dential candidates, Eberhard Faber of- 
fers “Hoover for President” and “Smith 
for President” pencils. 

These are packed in display boxes, 
the Republican featuring Hoover and 
the G. O. P. Elephant, and the other 
Smith and the Democratic Donkey. The 
heads of the candidates as statuettes 
form the tips of the pencils. 


American Nurserymen 
May Spend $1,000,000 


At a recent meeting of the Association 
of American Nurserymen, a four-year 
advertising campaign was voted upon. 
The plan was presented by the L. W. 
Ramsey Company of Davenport, Iowa, 
which company has just completed a 
survey for the industry. The associa- 
tion is now working for a $1,000,000 
fund and a national advertising cam- 
paign is expected to start in the near 
future. 
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Plan Lead Institute 
to Develop Markets 


An association of lead producers and 
consumers, based on the lines of the 
Copper Institute, is now being planned. 

Leading interests in the industry are 
expected to meet this month to outline 
more definite plans. Actual organiza- 
tion, however, is not expected until next 
Fall. E. J. Cornish, president of the 
National Lead Company, said last week 
that his corporation would enter the or- 
ganization. He pointed out that produc- 
tion statistics on lead were now avail- 
able with sufficient speed and regularity 
to make them very useful to the in- 
dustry, but consumption statistics were 
to be had only in the more infrequent 
Government reports. One of the chief 
functions of the new organization would 
be to compile such statistics; he added 
his company stood ready to supply the 
necessary data, 

Other corporations interested in the 
project are the American Smelting and 
Refining Company and the Westing- 
house Electric Company. 


Announce Prize Winners 


in $15,000 Dye Contest 


Morris Berdick, manager, and Car- 
mine Facchiano, clerk of Berdick’s 
Pharmacy, Mount Vernon, New York, 
are first prize winners in the dealer di- 
vision of the $15,000 Sunset Dye and 
Dytint Contest, conducted by the North 
American Dye Corporation of Mount 
Vernon. Mr. Berdick wins $1,000 and 
Mr. Facchiano $110. 

Fifteen other prizes were awarded 
to dealers in nine states for tiicir work 
in encouraging the development of home 
dyeing. The dealers described their 
methods in a letter to the company. 

In addition, contests were also con- 
ducted for ‘“recommenders” and 
“users.” 

Mrs. F. L. Hasenauer, of Utica, wins 
$500 for being “the most thrifty user”; 
and Mrs. M. Sundstrum, Yonkers, $500 
for being “the most active recom- 
mender.” 


New du Pont Line 


Manufacture of emulsified asphalt for 
the protection of various metal surfaces 
against the corrosive action of rust is 
announced by the paint and varnish di- 
vision of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. The new product, it is 
claimed, is especially adaptable for the 
painting of underground pipe lines, for 
marine purposes and for certain railroad 
uses, as well as for use in the general 
industrial field. The process is said to 
be a revolutionary departure from all 
other processes of manufacture of 
asphalt compounds. 


Best Joins TeleZram 


_ Frank Best has returned from a vaca- 

tion in California and will join the sales 
and merchandising staff of the New 
York Telegram. Mr. Best was at one 
time connected with Bonwit Teller & 
Company, Lord & Taylor, and for four 
years was advertising manager of R. 
H. Macy & Company, New York de- 
partment stores. 


Frank Moore Studio 
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Mosher Directs Sales 
for Peerless Motor 


R. N. Mosher, active in the automo- 
bible industry for the past twenty-three 
years, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Peerless Motor Car 
Corporation, to succeed C. A. Tucker, 
resigned. 

Until recently Mr. Mosher was gen- 
eral manager of the Peerless Motor 
Company, a_ subsidiary of Peerless 
Motor Car Corporation, operating all 
branches in this country. He acted as 
contact man between Peerless branches 
and the factory. 

Starting at the Olds Motor Works in 
1905, Mr. Mosher served consecutively 
as bookkeeper, office manager, control- 
ler and Detroit branch manager. In 
1917 he became general manager of the 
Olds distributing company in Michigan 
and Illinois, attaining a volume of $8,- 
000,000 a year. 

His affiliation with the Peerless com- 
pany dates from 1923. 


William Colton Is 75 


William Colton, dean of Boston ad- 
vertising men, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday, Friday, June 29, still ac- 
tive after forty-six years in the adver- 
tising business. He spent the day quiet- 
ly at his home in South Braintree, tak- 
ing the day off from his desk in the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Agency. 

Mr. Colton’s first business connection 
was in the retail shoe business in Bos- 
ton, later joining the circulation depart- 
ment of the old Boston Advertiser. 
Later he joined the Boston Post staff as 
advertising and circulation manager, re- 
maining with that paper until 1893, when 
he became manager of the advertising 
firm of Colton and Walsh. After sev- 
eral years this firm was taken over by 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, when that 
agency was organized. 
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Used Cadillac Sales 
Drive Nets $506,900 


Five hundred and six thousand nine 
hundred dollars of used cars were sold 
by Cadillac dealers in two used car con- 
tests held in the past few months. An 
interesting angle is that the second con- 
test drew bigger results than the first— 
$200,000 in sales being reached in the 
first contest and more than $300,000 in 
the second. The average sale per car 
was $900. 

Edward Roche, of the Uppercu Cadil- 
lac Corporation, New York City, was 
awarded $500 as a first prize among 
salesmen. Mr. Roche sold twenty-five 
cars. 

William Moughon, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was second, with twenty-two cars 
to his credit and a $300 prize, and to 
N. Roach, of the Brooklyn Uppercu 
Corporation, third, with sixteen sales 
and $150 prize. Edward Roche is white 
and N. Roach colored. 

The contest was devoted entirely to 
used cars, and interest among salesmen 
stimulated by the offering of the $10 
sales certificate for each car sold. 


L. A. Times Air Edition 
Sold at Bay in 4 Hours 


A complete 2 a. m. edition of the Los 
Angeles 7imes, containing last-minute 
news, is now being sent to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland by fast airplane. It 
is on sale there, 400 miles away, at 6 a. 
m., about the same time as the morning 
papers of-the Bay District. 

_ Copies of the Times are dropped at 
important junction points between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for residents 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

_“More than 4,000 Southern Cali- 
fornians who visit San Francisco daily 
will now read at breakfast time the 
same edition that comes to their tables 
in Southern California,” Harry Chan- 
dler, publisher of the Times, explained. 

“San Francisco business firms who 
deal in Los Angeles merchandise and 
securities may keep in daily touch with 
the local market. Tourists from Can- 
ada, Washington and Oregon who stop 
over in San Francisco on their way to 
Los Angeles are able to buy the Times 
‘airplane edition’ at their San Francisco 
hotels, and thus acquaint themselves in 
advance with what Los Angeles has to 
offer in the way of hotels, cafes, re- 
sorts, stores and theatres.” 


News Screen Service 
Completes Second Year 


The Chicago Daily News Screen Serv- 
ice has just completed its second suc- 
cessful year. The enterprise, the first 
motion picture news reel service edited 
and operated by an individual news- 
paper, was established July 5, 1926, and 
has issued more than 100 consecutive 


releases. Its field is Chicago and its 
suburbs. The picturesque and impor- 
tant in sports, ceremony and casual 


happenings in this territory are covered. 

At the Republican Convention in 
Kansas City the Daily News airplane 
cut the usual flying time to Chicago by 
more than one hour, and the film show- 
ing the opening of the Convention was 
used in Chicago theatres early that eve- 
ning. 


A. R. Erskine 


Studebaker and Pierce 
Directors Vote Merger; 
Stockholders Act Soon 


The Studebaker Corporation and the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
joined last week in a_ $159,000,000 
merger. The new group is the fourth 
largest in the automobile industry, sur- 
passed only by General Motors Cor- 
poration, Ford Motor Company and 
Chrysler-Dodge. 

The board of directors of the Pierce- 
Arrow Company at a meeting in Buf- 
falo, Friday, June 29, approved the 
terms of the deal, which will give 
Studebaker control of Pierce-Arrow. 
A special meeting of stockholders is 
called for July 25 for final action. 

Myron E. Forbes, president of the 
Pierce-Arrow Company, will be presi- 
dent and active head of the new com- 
pany, and A. R. Erskine, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, chairman 
of the board. Mr. Erskine attended the 
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Buffalo meeting of the board. 

Directors of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion had ratified the merger early in the 
week. The plan provides for the 
formation of a new company, and in 
no way involves the present capital 
structure of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. The Studebaker Corporation will 
invest $2,000,000 in the junior securities 
of the new Pierce-Arrow Company and 
will control a majority of the voting 
stock, receiving 230,125 Class B shares. 

The Pierce-Arrow Company has total 
assets of approximately $24,000,000 and 
the Studebaker Corporation $135,000,- 
000 


“Failure of stockholders to adopt the 
plan,” Mr. Forbes said in his letter to 
the Pierce-Arrow stockholders, “will 
leave the company confronted with dif- 
ficulties which conditions in the indus- 
try will tend to intensify, with results 
which must inevitably work to the 
further disadvantage of the stockhold- 
ers to adopt the plan without delay. It 
iS a grave question in the minds of the 
directors,” he said, “whether the 
isolated automobile unit can compete 
successfully in the long run with com- 
panies like General Motors, Studebaker, 
Chrysler and others, whose volume of 
production, diversification and dealer 
organization give them a stability, buy- 
ing power and financial resources far 
beyond those which can be commanded 
by a company having only limited pro- 
duction.” 


Dodge and Chrysler 
Consolidation Upheld 


Legal obstructions to the Dodge-Chrys- 
ler merger were removed yesterday 
when Supreme Court Justice Mullan 
signed an order denying an application 
by Colonel Calvin H. Goddard, fire- 
arms expert, as owner of 100 shares 
of Dodge preference shares, to restrain 
the transfer of the Dodge company 
assets on the ground that the terms of 
the consolidation are unfair to the 
preference stockholders. Colonel God- 
dard asserted that the merger amounts 
to a dissolution of the Dodge company 
and that in such an event the shares 
are to be redeemed at $105, whereas 
the consolidation requires the exchange 
of a share of preference stock for a 
share of Chrysler common. Colonel 
Goddard contended that at the present 
market rates for Chrysler stock he 
would lose $3,700 on his 100 shares, 
assuming he is entitled to $105 a share. 

Justice Mullan, who wrote no opin- 
ion, but said that the denial was based 
on the compliance by the Dodge com- 
pany with the terms stipulated in his 
order, directed that the company file 
a bond, “authorized by appropriate cor- 
porate action,” in such form as the 
court may approve, “to pay all non- 
assenting preference shareholders of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., represented in 
this cause, as well as any such stock- 
holders who may vote against the 
transfer of the assets of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., and who may take pro- 
ceedings in the courts in Maryland, the 
amount which may be awarded to them 
as such stockholders by reason of such 
transfer of assets.” 


Metalcraft, a new monthly publica- 
tion of the Furniture Publishing Cor- 
poration, Jamestown, N. Y., will be 
started July 15. 
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Electric Truck Makers 
Launch Market Survey 


In furthering their co-operative mar- 
ket development work through the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
Inc., the manufacturers of electric in- 
dustrial trucks have engaged the firm 
of R. O. Eastman, Inc., New York and 
Cleveland, to undertake immediately a 
co-operative market research survey of 
this equipment. 

This survey will embrace all phases 
of the marketing, advertising and sell- 
ing of this product. Officials of the 
Eastman company estimate the comple- 
tion of the work late in the fall of this 
year. 


Shoe Retailers’ Fund 
Now Totals $750,000 


Ernest A. Burrill, chairman of the 
plan and scope committee of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, re- 
ports subscriptions totaling $750,000 for 
their national advertising campaign. 
Before the campaign breaks this Fall, 
it is expected subscriptions will amount 
to $1,000,000. 

Mr. Burrill has already mailed out 
the first bulletin on merchandising helps. 
Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont.; 
Ogden, Utah, and Pasco, Wash. 


A. Leonard Smith Dies 


A. Leonard Smith, Jr., political editor 
of the New York Evening Post, and a 
former member of the staff of the New 
York Times, died last Sunday at the 
Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, from 
heart disease. Mr. Smith had been in ill 
health for several months, continuing, 
however, to report political events. 


Myron E. Forbes 
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Dairylea Sales Up 
$8,784,409 in 1927 


Gross sales of $82,501,310, an increase 
of $8,784,409 over the previous fiscal 
year, were reported for the year end- 
ing March 31, by the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., of New 
York, marketing Dairylea products. 

During the year the league marketed 
2,420,384,585 pounds of milk, an increase 
of 196,161,519 pounds over the previous 
year. Of the total, 57.75 per cent was 
handled in Class 1, which is fluid milk 
and cream, while the balance was manu- 
factured into various milk products. 
For their milk the farmers received an 
average net pool price through the year 
of $2.54 for 3.5 milk in the 201-210-mile 
zone. This was 13.7 cents above the 
average price of the previous year. 

More than 7,400 dairymen signed 
membership contracts in the past year, 
a net gain of 2,344 over the year before. 
At the close of the fiscal year the asso- 
ciation was operating 215 milk plants, 
while milk of its members also was be- 
ing delivered to 455 country plants of 
dealers. Forty-five new operations were 
opened by the association during the 
year. Fifteen were acquired by pur- 
chase, fifteen were built by the organi- 
zation and fifteen were leased. 


Industrial Art Show 
Planned in Sprin$field 


Building materials, automobiles, food, 
clothing and a variety of other products 
of American manufacture will be shown 
before an expected attendance of 300,000 
people at the Industrial Arts Show of 
the Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, September 16-22. 

Three general classes of exhibits will 
be featured — merchandising exhibits 
providing for direct sales, future de- 
liveries or laying the foundation for 
future selling; good will exhibits, 
shown chiefly by public utilities, finan- 
cial and insurance companies and 
large manufacturers whose displays are 
in the form of dealer helps, and con- 
cerns desiring to keep their name and 
trade-mark before the public, and edu- 
cational exhibits, shown principally by 
federal, provincial, state and municipal 
governments, chambers of commerce. 
civic organizations, educational institn- 
tions and similar groups. 

RAED, 


53 German Advertising Men 
Arrive for Detroit Meetin3, 


Fifty-three German advertising men, 
publishers and manufacturers arrived in 
New York Sunday on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Karlsruhe, en route to 
the International Advertising Conven- 
tion in Detroit. 

After a few days’ sight-seeing in 
New York, the group divided—forty-five 
going to the convention via Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, and the others via 
Boston and Buffalo. 


William Arbuckle Jamison, managing 
partner of Arbuckle Brothers, coffee im- 
porters and sugar refiners, died sud- 
denly at his home in New York, Wed- 
nesday, June 27, at the age of sixty- 
four. 


Dean A. Thompson 


Thompson Named V.-P. 
of Post Products Co. 


Dean A. Thompson, formerly sales 
manager of the Minute Tapioca Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed vice-president of Post 
Products Company, Inc., distributors of 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Swans 
Down Cake Flour, Jell-O, Grapenuts, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties and 
Minute Tapioca. 

Mr. Thompson joined Minute Tapioca 
in 1914 as an office boy. In 1917 he was 
given the position of assistant sales 
manager and later becoming sales man- 
ager, which position he held until 1926, 
when the company consolidated with the 
Postum Company. 


N. Y. Central Building 
Will Be Beckwith Home 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, news- 
paper representatives, have leased space 
in the New York Central Building, now 
in construction at Forty-sixth street 
and Park avenue, and will move in upon 
completion of the building, early next 
year. 

Other advertising companies and pub- 
lishing organizations to be located there 
are Wales Advertising Company and 
the Erickson Company, advertising 
agencies, the national advertising or- 
ganization of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 


Gus U. Klemme, of the Automotive 
advertising staff of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, has been appointed 
automotive editor, to succeed James 
Higgs, who has been appointed Director 
of Public Relations of the Wabash 
Railway Co. 
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Announce Studebakers 
in 1,500 Newspapers 


Four new Studebaker cars will be 
announced in 1,500 newspapers begin- 
ning tomorrow, in space ranging from 
full pages to 462 lines. Studebaker 
dealers also used this week large colored 
“teaser” window posters and direct 
mail, and next week a full showing of 
24-sheet posters will appear throughout 
the United States. 

_First intimation of the new cars was 
given in a series of “teaser” advertise- 
ments in newspapers beginning last 
Thursday. 

While the most significant changes 
made in the four new Studebaker lines 
deal with appearance rather than the en- 
gine, an addition has been made to the 
chassis of the President Eight, Com- 
mander and Dictator models, in the 
form of new ball-bearing spring chackle, 
designed to improve riding comfort. 
These spring chackles, it is said, elimin- 
ate rattles and squeaks, require no ad- 
justment, and call for inspection only at 
20,000 mile intervals, when lubricant 
may be added if necessary. 


Freshman Company Elects 


Three New Vice-Presidents 


Warren J. Keys, Henry A Beach and 
George J. Eltz, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., radio manufacturers. 

Mr. Keyes, recently treasurer of the 
Sonora ‘Phonograph Company will be 
vice-president, director and treasurer. 
Mr. Beach, formerly sales manager for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
will be vice-president in charge of sales, 
and Mr. Eltz, until recently in the radio 
division of the United States Navy De- 
partment, will be vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 


All-American Mohawk 
Reports Doubled Sales 


E. N. Rauland, president, All-Ameri- 
can Mohawk Corporation, announces 
that the company, during the convention 
of its distributors, and during the 
Radio Trade Show, had closed contracts 
for sales running to $8,450,834. 

This compares with approximately 
$4,000,000 in business transacted by the 
company for the entire year of 1927. 

Shipments so far this month and last 
month have been 30 per cent more than 
that of a year ago for the same period, 
Mr. Rauland reports. An increase of 
over 45 per cent is shown so far in 
1928 over 1927. 


“Baby Ruth” Plane in 


National Air Tour Contest 


Otto Y. Schnering, president of the 
Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago has 
entered “Baby Ruth,” a Waco Whirl- 
wind airplane in the National Air Tour 
and Reliability contest, which started at 
Detroit June 30. 

The four-weeks tour covers 6,300 
miles in fifteen states, with stops at 
more than thirty cities. 

“Baby Ruth” is being flown by John 
P. Wood. 
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Baker Company Advertises 


Cocoa as a 


ALTER BAKER & CO. has add- 

ed summer as an “active” season 
for its breakfast cocoa. In an advertis- 
ing campaign, just launched, in the De- 
lineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Good Housekeeping, 
and backed by counter displays and win- 
dow stickers in 100,000 groceries and the 
personal efforts of a hundred salesmen 
in fifteen hundred trading centers, the 
company is developing a new market 
for Baker’s cocoa. 

By featuring “quick, cool summer 
chocolate drinks,” the campaign points 
out to housewives how they may now 
prepare “favorite iced fountain drinks 
at home.” 

The fountain drink appeal is further 
emphasized in a leaflet which the house- 
wife may obtain from her grocer. The 
July advertisements give directions for 
making chocolate syrup, so that they can 
prepare fountain beverages at home. 

“The magazine advertisements,” David 
N. Walker, vice-president of the Baker 
Associated Companies, explained, “will 


Summer Drink 


reach approximately 29,000,000 women 
in the months of June, July and August. 
Full-page color advertisements appear 
in three publications and two-column 
black and white in the other three. Still 
life illustrations are used for all the 
advertisements. 

“This is the second summer Walter 
Baker & Co. has merchandised the idea 
of iced chocolate drinks,” Mr. Walker 
pointed out. “This year, however, our 
campaign is being conducted on a much 
wider scale than before. We have also 
the cooperation of about five times as 
many salesmen. We are installing the 
iced drink counter card, which is a 
holder for recipe folders telling how to 
make chocolate syrup from Baker’s 
cocoa, and are building on counters of 
chain stores and independent grocers 
pyramids of three cans of cocoa adja- 
cent to the card. 

“We are also promoting Saturday 
consumer sales.” 

The directions for making chocolate 
syrup are quite simple: “Stir over di- 
rect heat one half cup of Baker’s cocoa 
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and one cup of cold water. Stir in one 
and a half cups of sugar and a dash 
of salt; dissolve. Boil three minutes. 
Add two teaspoonfuls vanilla. Then 
pour in a glass jar. Seal it and keep 
it in the ice chest.” 

The leaflet mentions six drinks which 
may be made with the syrup. Among 
them are Mocha chocolate, frosted 
chocolate and chocolate sodas. 

“The syrup will not change your lik- 
ing of regular hot Baker’s cocoa poured 
over ice, served as other beverages, as 
iced tea or iced coffee,” the advertise- 
ments emphasize, “but it will suggest 
delicious new ways to vary the choco- 
late drink.” 


Telephone Multiplies 
Contacts Five Times 


Says George Frederick 


66 NY agency which can produce 
fivefold the number of - sales 
contacts possible by personal visits and 
can conserve the customer’s time from 
75 to 80 per cent must inevitably be- 
come important and its use widespread,” 
asserts J. George Frederick, president 
of the Business Bourse, New York 
City, in a book, “Selling by Telephone,” 
which the Bourse has just published. 

“Telephone selling is not an end in 
itself,” Mr. Frederick explains. “It is 
a service only as it effectively performs 
a valuable function in the economic 
scheme of things. Its development, 
therefore, must proceed along service 
lines.” 

The author outlines the varieties of 
application of the telephone to sales 
work. 

“The two main types of business which 
operate on a national or partly national 
selling basis,” says he, “are the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler. Such 
companies may travel all their men 
from the central headquarters, to 
operate in special territories; or they 
may sell through district or branch 
offices.” In either case, he points out, 
there are-many ways in which the tele- 
phone may efficiently be employed. 
Some of them are: 

“1. The making of appointments by 
telephone for sales interviews. 

“2. The following up of occasional 
personal sales calls by telephone, or 
alternating personal and_ telephone 
visits. 

“3. The development of an auxiliary 
sales or suggestive service follow-up 
by telephone as a supplement to the 
salesman’s visits. 

“4. The absolute dependence upon 
telephone calls to reach relatively iso- 
lated prospects on an economical basis. 

“3. The operation of a ‘Keytown’ 
plan of telephone selling. 

“6. ‘Canvassing’ by telephone to se- 
cure leads for personal salesmen to fol- 
low up. 

“7. The holding of sales conferences 
and sales talks by telephone.” 


Candy Manufacturers Plan 
Exposition in New York 


The second annual exposition of the 
Candy and Ice Cream and Allied In- 
dustries is scheduled for the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York, October 1-6, 
and will occupv the main and mezzanine 
floors of the Palace. ” 


| 
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Association Begins Campaign 
to Identify “Keramic” Titles 


HE Associated Tile Manufacturers 

have begun a magazine campaign 
to emphasize real ceramic tiles in floor 
and wall construction. 

By putting the trade name “Keramic” 
consistently before the prospect in the 
advertising copy, and on a logotype at 
the bottom of each advertisement, the 
Association hopes to establish it as a 
distinctive building product, not to be 
confused with roofing or hollow tile, 
rubber tile, cork tile, linoleum, wall 
board, class composition, flooring and 
other products which have been widely 
promoted both before and after the 
Association began its first cooperative 
advertising campaign five years ago. 

This new campaign differs from the 
first in one major respect. The older 
campaign merely stressed the purchase 
of tiles from the members of the asso- 
ciation; the present one aims to estab- 
lish the identity of “keramic’ tiles as 
distinguished from all others. 

The word “keramic” means “that de- 
partment of plastic art which includes 
the production of all objects from 
baked glass, M. A. Illing, secretary of 
the Associated Tile Manufacturers, ex- 
plained to this publication. “Members 
of the Association produce their prod- 
ucts of baked glass, glazed, unglazed, 
ceramic mosaic and quarry tiles,” Mr. 
[ling said. 

The campaign will run from July to 
November in full-page color space in 
Better Homes and Gardens, House and 
Garden, House Beautiful, Garden and 
Home Building, Country Life in Amer- 
ica and Arts and Decoration. In 
addition the Saturday Evening Post 
will be used every four weeks begin- 
ning with the June 30 issue. Good 
Housekeeping is also on the list. 

“The advertising in the home build- 
ing magazines,” Mr. Illing pointed out, 
“is expected to bring the largest num- 
ber of reader inquiries; the advertising 
in the Saturday Evening Post and Good 
Housekeeping, however, has other ob- 
jectives. We hope that the copy in 
these media will stimulate public inter- 
est in tiles and build up potential mar- 
kets. We aim also to create a greater 
degree of interest in the work of the 
tiling contractor, because of the manner 
in which he is definitely linked up with 
‘keramic’ tile.” 

Six architectural and building papers 
and one institutional paper are also on 
the schedule. “In each consumer ad- 
vertisement there is a paragraph 
stressing the work of the tile contractor. 
‘Tile setting,’ ” it is pointed out, “‘is a 
true craft, requiring a high degree of 
skill and workmanship. A competent 
job of tile-setting will give you results 
of enduring beauty—something you can 
regard with endless pleasure and satis- 
faction.’ 

“In our community there is an ex- 
perienced tiler who can show you the 
different tynes of ‘keramic’ tiles. answer 
your questions, make practical sugges- 
tions and see that your tile job is 
efficiently and skilfully handled.” 

Supplementing this campaign, the 
Associated Tile Manufacturers are pre- 
paring a series of newspaper advertise- 


ments to be run locally by the 
contractor and tile setter at their own 
expense, This series of advertisements 
is to be tied-in with the national con- 
sumer advertising and will point out 
the importance of craftsmanship in 
setting tile. 

J. Walter Thompson Company is 
directing. 


Simpler Steals Needed, 
Druz Analysis Shows 


Stocks simplification even in a well 
managed drug store is a vital need, it 
is revealed by current analysis of toilet 
goods sales, covering six months’ sales 
of toilet goods in a Philadelphia store 
of the typical “residential” type. 

It showed that in this period 5,592 
sales had been made on 434 lines, but 
that 159 of them had produced 4,155 
sales. This was 74 per cent of the total. 
The amount taken in on the 5,592 sales, 
nearly a third of which were made up 
of dental goods, was $1,922. This 
brought the average sale to a little more 
than 34 cents. 

In the five principal groups of goods 
carried the number of lines represented 
in the total of 434 ranged from 13 of 
hand goods to 132 of facial. The aver- 
age sale in the five groups was hair 
goods, 36 cents; shaving, 46 cents; den- 
tal, 34 cents; facial, 41 cents, and hand, 
36 cents. Stock turnover for the six 
months ranged from a rate of 4.2 times 
a year in facial goods to 9.6 times in 
dental. The gross margin of profit 
showed a low of 32 per cent on shaving 
goods and a high of 37 per cent on 
facial. 


National Biscuit Expands; 
Buys Christie, Brown & Co. 


The National Biscuit Company an- 
nounced Monday that negotiations had 
been practically completed for acquisi- 
tion of a controlling interest in the 
outstanding shares of Christie, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., on an exchange basis of 
one share of National Biscuit Company 
common for two shares of Christie, 
Brown common stock. 

The capital of Christie, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., consists of 126,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. All share- 
holders will have the opportunity to 
exchange their stock on the same basis. 
There will be no change in the man- 
agement, directorate or personnel of 
the acquired company. 


Printers Change Name; 


Now Redfield-Downey-Odell 


Redfield - Kendrick - Odell Company. 
TIne., announces a change in the name of 
the corporation to Redfield-Downey- 
Odell Company, Inc. The new name 
does not imply any change in the per- 
sonnel or policy of the company. 
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Adcrafter Publishes 


a Convention Number 


The 112-page convention number of 
the International Adcrafter containing 
articles by Clinton F. Berry, general 
chairman of the International Advertis- 
ing Convention; C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, Senator Arthur Capper, 
Charles W. Collier, Paul T. Cherington, 
Gilbert T. Hodges, David Lawrence, and 
other prominent men has just been pub- 
lished. The issue contains about 70 
pages of advertising. Editorial contents 
are devoted largely to the convention 
and exposition at Detroit next week but 
also contains articles bearing on meth- 
ods and markets of advertising. 

“Advertisers are too ‘city minded,’” 
points out Senator Capper. Dr. Cher- 
ington writes on “ ‘Fact’ Campaigns Re- 
place ‘Hunches’.” Among other articles 
are “The Tom-toms will Continue to 
Beat in Automobile Advertising” by 
James R. Adams of Campbell-Ewald 
Company; “When the American Ad- 
vertiser Comes to Great Britain” by 
J. C. Ackerman of the London Times; 
“Gives Ideas a Chance” by Charles W. 
Brooke, of Brooke, Smith & French; 
“The Psychology of the Woman Buyer,” 
Mrs. Christine Frederick; “The Printer 
as a Creater of Advertising,” by Charles 
Austin Bates; and an outline of the 
“Seven. Surveys” by the I. A. A., pre- 
sented by Nathaniel W. Barnes, director 
of the Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion. 

This issue of the International Ad- 
crafter is the last under the direction 
of the Detroit Adcraft Club. Whether 
or not the next convention city will 
take over the work or whether the pub- 
lication will be entirely in charge of the 
association itself, will be determined at 
the convention next week. A proposed 
change of by-laws of the Association 
provides for an association organ to re- 
place Associated Advertising, which was 
discontinued about two years ago. 


Eastman Kodak Gives 


Employes $3,233,388 
A wage dividend of $3,233,388, the 


largest in the history of the comnany. 
was paid Monday to employes of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, officials an- 
nounced todav. The amount is one- 
third of a million dollars more than the 
amount paid last year. 

All employes who were with the com- 
pany for twenty-six consecutive weeks 
in 1927 and are still emploved are en- 
titled to $35 for each $1,000 received 
in wages. 

At the same time employes will re- 
ceive checks on 178,548 shares of stock 
distributed to them hy George Eastman 
and the company. This will add half a 
million dollars to the amount. More 
than $55.000,000 in stock and-cash has 
been distributed by the company to em- 
ployes in the last seventeen vears. 


New Celotex Campaign 


Seventy-two Sunday papers will be 
used for several months to emphasize 
the value of Celotex lath, a new build- 
ing product of the Celotex Company. 
The length of the schedule depends on 
the response. 
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access to the printed records of all 
the important addresses and discus- 
sions. 

In the August, 1927, issue of 
The Management Review, which is 
the magazine issued by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, the 
leading article is on the subject of 
“Adult Education and _ Business 
Management.” This is by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, vice-president of the 
Miami Copper Company. In the 
course of this article Mr. Lewi- 
sohn pays tribute to the value of 
membership within associations. To 
strengthen the point I have been 
trying to make, I can do no better 
than to quote Mr. Lewisohn: 


The Project Method 


“These associations are doing as 
much, if not more, for the present 
world than the more formal educa- 
tional institutions. Our colleges of 
business administration are turning 
out every day men that are equipped 
as never before to deal with these 
enormous economic forces of a 
fast-moving world. But there is a 
limit to what universities can do. 
The students who attend these uni- 
versities are necessarily untried, un- 
tested material. What they receive 
at universities is abstract and de- 
tached from their own experience 
and only a fraction of them, in 
later life, become important factors 
in our economic arena. 

“The conference method of man- 
agement education as a matter of 
fact follows the most modern prac- 
tice in education, namely, the proj- 
ect method. The business execu- 
tive comes to an association con- 
ference with certain problems in 
his mind, let us say, having to do 
with management organization. A 
paper is presented on the subject 
in which he is interested; usually 
he does not come if the subject 
matter does not bear on some of his 
immediate problems. 

“After the presentation of the 
paper there is opportunity for dis- 
cussion and the asking of questions. 
The member asks a specific question 
which bears on his particular prob- 
lem. In framing the question he 
has gone through an educational 
process, for one of the primary 
steps in education is clarifying and 
properly raising a problem. 


“In getting the answer to his 
question from the speaker and also 
from others in the audience he ac- 
quires information as it bears on 
an actual problem. Going back to 
his company he applies the ideas 
gained, adapted in whatever way is 
necessary to his own situation and 
thus carries through the act to 
completion in a perfectly natural 
situation. 

“Even though the member may 
not be able to attend the confer- 
ence, the published proceedings of 
the conventions which he receives 
may serve in a large measure the 
same educational purpose. While 
the members who listen to the 
papers thus undergo the educational 
process, probably the speaker him- 
self gets the greatest educational 
value out of preparing the paper. 
The vice-president of one of the 
largest corporations in America 
spent a minimum of two full weeks 
in the preparation of a paper at a 
recent convention of the American 
Management Association. 


An “Extension” University 


“I happen to know something 
about how the paper was prepared. 
This particular executive talked 
with many other executives in the 
company about the topic, cross- 
questioned them and forced them 
to think clearly about the subject. 
Thus not only he but also they 
went through an educational proc- 
ess of great value, doubtless, to 
the corporation as well as to all 
other members of the association. 

“It has been interesting to ob- 
serve how men who had never for- 
mally participated in association 
activities, by presenting papers, 
have done so for the first time, and 
in doing so developed new capaci- 
ties formerly unknown to them- 
selves or to their associates. 

“These associations therefore are 
in a way to be regarded as exten- 
sion universities for men who have 
‘come through,’ who really control 
and who have the experience to 
absorb the new ideas that may be 
placed before them. The entrance 
examination of such associations is 
automatically higher than to any 
colleges, for the men who are stu- 
dents necessarily must have made a 
success in active life. Their edu- 
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cators are those who have them- 
selves come out of the school of 
experience, not scholars who have 
been detached from the world of 
affairs.” 

If you will read the records of 
these various societies and if you 
will read some of the books which 
have been published you will admit, 
I feel sure, that there are many, 
many things possible of application 
to the business of sales manage- 
ment which you have never used 
and the existence of which you 
have never been aware. Surely, it 
can do no sales manager harm to 
take a post-graduate course in self- 
education. 


The All-round Executive 


Finally, it seems to me, the gist 
of what most of those who have 
corresponded with me have really 
been advising is that the sales man- 
ager must become an all-round ex- 
ecutive, and neither he nor the ad- 
vertising manager can expect to sell 
their plans, their programs, their 
budgets, to the other executives of 
the companies with which they are 
connected, unless they learn to talk 
the language of these other execu- 
tives. 

A sales manager must learn not 
merely to talk about his sales vol- 
ume, his quotas and his sales ex- 
penses. He must translate all of 
these things into the general terms 
which apply to the whole company. 
He must be able to put them into 
the profit-and-loss figures of the 
company. He must talk the lan- 
guage which is spoken by the finan- 
cial and manufacturing executives. 
Then he will be one of them and 
his programs will be understood 
and will be accepted, if they are 
sound. 


Times-Dispatch Appoints 


John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, 
have been appointed Eastern advertising 
representatives of the Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va. Woodward & Kelly, 
Chicago and Detroit, are now Western 
representatives of that paper. 


Start Fur Publication 


American Fur Breeder, a monthly 
publication of the American Fur 
Breeder Publishing Company, St. Peter, 
Minn., will make its appearance in July. 


A Correction 


In SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY for June 23 it was 
erroneously reported that the lineage 
for the Buffalo’ Times for May, 1927, 
was 1,412,240. It should have been 
1,312,240. 
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PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MARTIN ULLMAN 


presents 


J 


w/v 


THE CELEBRATED ILLUSTRATOR 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND COLOR 


Every pase of advertising picturization has its exponent in excelsis 
to whom all hats go off and all hands go out. Through pen-and- 
ink and color the name of Frank Godwin has become a talisman. 
His work, seconded by the personal relationship of Martin Uliman 
with the client, opens a brilliant and epochal chapter in the 


history of Modern Advertising Art . . . . “Not Oft Near Home Does 


Genius Brightly Shine: No More Than Precious Stones While In The Mine.“— Omar Knayvaw 
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Direct Advertising, Built 
This Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


York 7imes—in one insertion. Had 
that thousand dollar advertisement 
failed to pull, there might not have 
been any business to carry on, for 
it was a critical point in the affairs 
of the young business, but the ad- 
vertisement did pull and paid for 
itself over and over again in actual 
sales which resulted from the in- 
quiries it produced, 

Irom this experience the adver- 
tising activities were extended, for 
it seemed as though selling the 
courses was going to be merely a 
matter of getting in enough in- 
quiries, sending out the letters and 
follow-up, and putting the money in 
the bank. But it didn’t work out 
that way. It was soon discovered 
that almost any medium will pro- 
duce good results for the first in- 
sertion, some smaller results from 
the second, and on the third con- 
secutive insertion, inquiries will al- 
most invariably fall off to the point 
where inquiries cost so much that 
sales resulting from them will 
prove unprofitable. 

Results from Advertising 

Now after three years of experi- 
menting with this problem, it has 
developed that a medium which 
pulls well can stand about six in- 
sertions a year, if it is a monthly, 
or in the case of weeklies and fort- 
nightlies, about one insertion fot 
every other issue. Staying out o1 
a medium for several issues brings 
its pulling power back almost to its 
original peak. 

An advertisement with the head- 
line ““Now Comes a New System 
of Shorthand” has consistently out- 
pulled all other advertisements, no 
matter in what medium it has ap- 
peared. According to Miss Dear- 
born any advertisement in which 
this headline is used is immediately 
improved in pulling power. Per- 
haps it is the word “New” that adds 
the additional pull to this headline, 
Miss Dearborn does not pretend to 
know, but the facts prove there is 
almost magic in this one phrase. 

Many experiments have been 
made with letters and booklets used 
in the follow-up system. One ela- 
borate booklet, profusely illustrated 
and entitled, “They Win—Where 
S88 per cent Failed Before,” was 
prepared with the idea of proving 


that Speedwriting was much easier 
to learn than ordinary shorthand. 
In the booklet was a double page 
spread of testimonial letters, illus- 
trated by pictures of the writers of 
the testimonials, with names and 
actual addresses following each 
letter. From every standpoint it 
looked as though it would be a very 
strong piece of literature. But sales 
dropped as soon as this booklet 
began going out in answer to in- 
quiries. 

Another booklet was prepared as 
a substitute. Much of the same 
material was incorporated in_ the 
revised booklet, and many of the 
same illustrations were used, but 
the title was changed to ‘‘Speed- 
writing—The Natural Shorthand— 
The New Language of Business.” 
When this booklet was used in an- 
swering inquiries the percentage of 
sales immediately increased. 

The first inquiries were answered 
with filled-in letters, partly because 
the volume of inquiries was not 
large enough to make the filling-in 
process too expensive, and _ partly 
because it was thought the filled-in 
letters would bring greater returns. 
But as the volume of inquiries in- 
creased the fill-ins were discon- 
tinued with no perceptible decrease 
in the returns. 


The Follow-up 


One of the best follow-up letters 
the concern has ever used is a four- 
page letter, in two colors which be- 
gins, “From E, B. Dearborn, pres:- 
dent, Brief English Systems, Inc., 
200 Madison avenue, New York 
City.” This is printed in the space 
usually occupied by the salutation 
of the letter. In this letter the 
questions which the prospect would 
be likely to ask are printed, and 
underlined in red. These questions 
are all answered by quotations from 
letters from satisfied students. 

Miss Dearborn is never satisfied 
that the pulling power of each piece 
of advertising and follow-up ma- 
terial cannot be increased. From 
records on closures it was found 
that about 50 per cent of all sales 
are closed from the first letters that 
go out in answer to inquiries. The 
second follow-up closes about 
twenty-five per cent of the total, 
and the third accounts for about 
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12% per cent, leaving the remain- 
ing 12% per cent to be closed by all 
other follow-ups. ‘What we are 
trying to do right now is to in- 
crease the pulling power of the 
second and third follow-ups,” said 
Miss Dearborn. 

The greatest difficulty in closing 
orders by mail is the natural inertia 
of the prospect and the tendency to 
postpone sending in the order untii 
after the first glow of enthusiasm 
has worn off. Under the present 
ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission it is not permissible to 
make special offers to induce the 
prospect to act. This ruling has 
materially cut down the pulling 
power of the sales literature, be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting 
immediate action by mail. 

The mail order sales department 
is being used to build up acceptance 
of Speedwriting in all parts of the 
world, so that the system can be 
introduced in public and private 
schools. It was impossible to in- 
duce school authorities to adopt the 
system until after it had been prac- 
ticable, and there was no way to 
prove this to their satisfaction, but 
to show that thousands of students 
had been trained successfully by 
mail, and are holding positions as 
a result of their training. 

Now that thousands of success- 
ful students have proved their abil- 
ity as Speedwriters, schools are tak- 
ing up the system and in a few 
vears Miss Dearborn expects to see 
her course adopted as the standard 
shorthand method in schools. A 
special class is conducted for 
teachers. 


—_ 


Auto Parts Association 
Names Frank Harrington 


Frank M. Harrington of Philagelphia 
has been appointed merchandising 
director of the National Automotive 
Parts Association. Mr. Harrington was 
formerly district manager of the 
Celoron Company, makers of Celoron 
silent timing gears. 

The new position has been created to 
assist in obtaining national uniformity 
of discounts to the various classifica- 
tions of trade, the maintenance of 
prices and giving personal assistance to 
weaker distributors. 


Bonthron to New York 


F. G. Bonthron, formerly associated 
with H. B. LeQuatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., in Chicago, has 
joined the New York office of that 
company. 


James P. Gagin, formerly of the 
American Druggists’ Syndicate and 
more recently with the Neve Drug 
Stores, has joined the staff of Chawi 
Store Age. 
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Three thousand drug sundry items, mounted in trays, are carried by the salesman for Yahr-Lange, Inc., 


wholesale druggists of Milwaukee, who own the truck pictured above. é 
profitable in calling on the drug trade,” says Fred E. Yahr, president of the company. The truck is 
equipped with six electric lights, an electric fan and heater. 


District Sales Heads 
Appointed by Postum 


RTHUR C. UNGER, Ralph H. 

Whitmore, and Damon E. Walke, 
have been appointed Western, Pacific 
Coast and Eastern sales managers for all 
distributing companies, operating under 
Postum Company, Inc., including Baker 
Associated Companies, Post Products 
Company and Richard Hellmann, Inc., it 
was announced this week by C. Francis, 
general sales manager of the Postum 
Company, Inc. 

The three men were formerly division 
managers of Post Products Company, 
which distributes Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Postum 
Cereal and Instant Postum, Jell-O, Min- 
ute tapioca and Swans Down cake flour. 
Under the new appointment they take 
charge also of the Baker Associated 
Companies’ sales in their respective ter- 
ritories, handling Franklin Baker coco- 
nut, Walter Baker’s cocoa and chocolate 
products and Log Cabin syrup products. 
They also have sales supervision, as 
sales managers in their divisions, of 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., distributing 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon mayonnaise and 
other Hellmann products and Sanka 
decaffeinated coffee. 

Mr. Walke entered the employ of 
Post Products Company as_ district 
sales manager of the Cincinnati terri- 
tory, December, 1925, after long experi- 
ence in the food industry which began 
in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Unger first began selling as a re- 
tail man for one of the big Chicago 
packers with whom he remained until 
he had become a division sales manager. 
He became associated with Post Prod- 
ucts in 1922, establishing the Chicago 
district sales office and subsequently was 
promoted to Western division sales 
manager. 

Mr. Whitmore began as a salesman 
with his father in the flake cereal busi- 
ness. He has been stationed in various 
parts of the United States, and in 1924 
was appointed division manager for the 
Post Products Company for the Pacific 
Coast. 
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National Lumber 
Slogans “Merged” 


The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has decided 
to consolidate the first and sec- 
ond prize winners in their recent 
slogan contest, and the official 
slogan for the industry has be- 
come “Certified by Centuries— 
Wood—Use It, Nature Renews 
nm” 

The original first prize slogan 
was “Certified by Centuries of 
Service.” 

The official slogan may be used 
by anyone in the lumber business. 
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Candy Makers Analyze 
Advertising, Expenditures 


Forty-five companies recently reported 
to the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion that the ratio of their advertising 
expense to total sales ranged from one- 
fourth of one per cent to eight per cent, 
centering at 1 to 3 per cent. Though 
sales figures are not available to give 
these percentages of expense a weighted 
average, the association estimates that 
2% per cent would be the proper figure. 

One company, having an accurate cost 
system, states that the cost per sales- 
man’s call for country trade is $1.00 and 
25 cents for city trade, while another 
concern states that expense ranges from 
$2.50 to $5 a call, but occasionally goes 
higher. Only about 10 per cent keep ac- 
curate sales cost. 


N. Y. Telegraph Appoints 


The New York Morning Telegraph 
has appointed George B. David Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago, as its na- 
tional advertising representatives. 


“We have found the truck very 


Wise Shoe Stores 
“Go” True Story 


Wise Stories, after the manner of 
True Story Magazine, has just appeared 
as a little booklet for the Wise Shoe 
Stores, prepared by Lawrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

Against a red background on the cover 
there is a picture of Molly O’Day, First 
National star. Features of the issue 
include “I Married Him Anyway”—the 
moral of which is that although her new 
husband succeeded, and she can afford 
to pay more than $6 for her shoes, she 
still prefers the Wise models. “Sinful! 
Said Everybody—But She Knew a Se- 
cret,” and a little poem entitled “Ain’t 
it the Truth, Mabel?” are other editorial 
features with some appeal. 

On page 6 appears an editorial telling 
“How Two Million Fashionable Women 
Economize” by buying Wise shoes. The 
same story is told in the form of a 
testimonial advertisement on the third 
cover. 

The back cover gives the location of 
the Wise Shoe Stores, in New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Dayton and Milwaukee. 

Every page of the booklet carries out 
the True Story idea—and the illustra- 
tions personify it. Rose Gallagher, 
Ziegfeld’s star, illustrates en deshabille, 
the secret story, in which it is shown 
that “Mrs. Thornton” can dress quite as 
well as the rich “Mrs. Bailey” by taking 
advantage of such economies as those 
afforded by the Wise shoe. 


English Rayon Paper 
Starts Publication 


A new fortnightly rayon journal, 
known as the Artificial Silk World, has 
started publication. It is published in 
Bradford, deals with commercial, finan- 
cial, technical and scientific sides of the 
industry. In the first number, June 14, 
the editorial matter is translated into 
French and German. 


Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To-select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES _ up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 
——-—USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

You may send us—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
together with all bulletins since it was is- 
sued, which we are to have the privilege ot 
using 30 days. If we are not convinced of 
the value of this Service at the end of that 
time, we shall return the issue and our 
obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may 
consider us subscribers and send a revised 
copy each month for one year. The 
service is to be maintained by bulletins 
issued every other day. 
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Individual Signing Order.............cseeeeees 
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Call Issued for International 
Trade-Mark Conferences 


suffered from trade-mark 

piracy, or have hesitated to 
go international for fear of trade- 
mark raiders, may take heart. 
In an effort to find common 
ground for a reciprocal system of 
trade-mark protection, applicable 
throughout the three Americas, a 
special conference has been called 
to assemble at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1929. This consultation, 
to which the score of New World 
republics will send delegates, will 
be under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Union, permanent league 
of the nations of the western 
hemisphere. From this sponsor- 
ship the forthcoming pow-wow 
derives its name: Pan-American 
Trade-Mark Conference. 

This summons for council on the 
protection of the most valuable of 
intangible assets is the result of 
steps taken at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of the American 
States, held at Havana, Cuba, last 
January and February. Substan- 
tially, this special gathering for the 
one specific purpose will represent 
the climax of years of effort for 
mutual understanding on the part 
of the nations of North, South and 
Central America and the West 
Indies. 


A Trade-Mark League 


At recurring intervals, ever since 
the first Pan-American Conference, 
which was held in Washington in 
1889, and especially since the 
formation of the Pan-American 
Union (the permanent machinery 
of Occidental alliance), there have 
been efforts to set up a trade-mark 
or “industrial property” subsidiary. 
That is to say, a league within the 
western league of nations, especial- 
ly for the mutual recognition and 
protection of merchandise-marks, 
slogans, distinctive package dress, 
etc. The effort went so far, at one 
stage, as to bring about the estab- 
lishment at Havana for a central 
registration bureau for the use of 
the northern group of countries. 
But the South American nations 
did not follow suit. So the gesture 
proved futile, as have so many 
other endeavors to set up a uni- 
versal platform of recognition and 
respect for symbols of business 
good will. 

Each successive year has in- 
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creased the need for unity, as more 
and more firms in the United 
States have reached out for Latin- 
American markets. The situation 
has been conducive to business fric- 
tion in more ways than one. 
Yankee sales managers have de- 
nounced as trade-mark piracy 
what, from the Latin viewpoint, 
may appear as no more than the 
exercise of a privilege recognized 
in national law. The underlying 
cause of conflict and confusion is 
found, of course, in the circum- 
stance that two fundamentally 
different standards of trade-mark 
ownership obtain in different sec- 
tions of the continent. In _ the 
United States, and a few other 
countries, property rights in a 
trade-mark belong to the first user 
in commerce. In other countries, 
conspicuously in Latin America, 
trade-mark title is vested in the 
first applicant for registration. 


Export Marketing Problems 


Early exporters in the United 
States were partly responsible for 
the situation that has become so 
strained. Because they either al- 
lowed sales agents overseas to 
register the product-marks in their 
own names, or else actually author- 
ized them to this act by proxy. 
Sales managers in the States were 
aroused to the perils of this policy 
only after experiences in which 
agents, having valuable marks in 
custody, refused to allow a prin- 
cipal to sever relations when he 
desired to, or compelled him to pay 
heavy ransom to redeem his own 
brand name. Meanwhile, the op- 
portunities of wholesale trade-mark 
registration had attracted oppor- 
tunists in Latin-America who took 
occasion regularly to scan the ad- 
vertising columns of United States 
periodicals and promptly, upon the 
appearance of a promising new 
trade-mark, registered it for all 
lines of goods, against the time 
when the originator of the mark 
would be ready to extend his dis- 
tribution to Latin-America. 

Any project for a round-robin 
trade-mark treaty must, obviously, 
reconcile the conflicting features 
of these two contrasting systems 
of trade-mark recognition and 
must set up in replacement a new 
compromise program for the mu- 
tual or blanket certification of 
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established rights in means of com- 
modity identification. At the 
Havana meeting last year of the 
general body, the leaders came to 
the conclusion that nothing short 
of a special conference, devoted 
solely and specifically to trade- 
marks, could offer any hope of a 
practical solution, Accordingly, the 
International Conference adopted 
a resolution recommending to the 
Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union the calling of a 
special conference of representa- 
tives of all the governments of the 
union for the purpose of studying 
the problem of inter-American pro- 
tection of trade-marks. 


Seek Immediate Action 


The best part of the present plan 
is a do-it-now instruction. In 
order that the issue may be closed 
out, and not allowed to drag along, 
as it has in the past, the resolution 
adopted at Havana further provid- 
ed that, after the holding of the 
Trade-Mark Conference, its con- 
clusions—whether in the form of 
recommendations, resolutions or 
conventions—be forwarded to the 
Pan-American Union. Through 
this medium the approved program 
is to be submitted immediately to 
the consideration of the different 
governments without need of a later 
reference to the next, or Seventh, 
International Conference of the 
American States which will not 
take place for several years. 

Proceeding under these instruc- 
tions, the Pan-American Union, at 
a session in May, began the for- 
mulation of plans for the confer- 
ence, leaving the fixing of the date 
and the extension of invitations to 
the chairman of the governing 
board. This official, after con- 
sultation, has fixed the February 
date. Each participating nation 
has been asked not only to name 
delegates, but submit suggestions 
and observations to afford a pro- 
gram of discussion. Prime movers 
in the confab base their best hopes 
for success on the fact that the 
gathering will be made up wholly 
of specialists in the field involved. 
Heretofore, efforts to find common 
ground for safeguarding property 
rights in the Americas have been 
treated as side issues at gatherings 
of a diplomatic character. Now, 
for the first time, the job is to have 
the undivided attention of a care- 
fully selected muster of experts. 


Sporting Goods Illustrated, a new 
monthly magazine of the Mayor-Spof- 
ford Publishing Company, Chicago, III, 
will make its appearance in August. 
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Cases that help sell the product that’s 
carried by hand_ portable typewriters, phonographs, 


sewing machines, cosmetics, or what have you. 


Sample, or display kits fice everything 


from soup to shingles—make your best salesmen 
better. 


Sample trunks and fibre cases—by appoint. 


ment to America’s Best Concerns. The Faber trunk, the world’s 
strongest. 


..andthe MIG@RA TOR for Sales 


Managers, or anyone else who travels. 


It carries an extra suit—dinner, golf or business—without a 
wrinkle. Once you’ve used it, you’ll wonder how you ever 
traveled without it. As a prize for any kind of contest it can’t 
be beaten. 


Note to hard boiled purchasing agents— 


We quote you direct on carrying cases, sample cases and sample trunks. 
All Winship personal luggage, the Migrator line, and the Winship Ward- 
robe Trunk with Doors, are sold only through the retail trade. But we'd 
be glad to send you literature and tell you who the nearest dealer is. 


W. W. WINSHID & SONS, Inc. 


UTICA, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


“That the picture was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception may be 
attributed in no small measure to your 
scenario, your directing, your camera 
work and last, but by no means least, 
your whole-hearted cooperation in 
helping to make our picture a suc- 
cess.” (Name on request). 


We are a Motion Picture Advertis- 
ing Agency completely equipped with 
an experienced personnel. We oper- 
ate our own studio, laboratory and 
motion picture distribution. 


Our Dramatized Industrial  sales- 
creating films are getting new business 
for our clients. Let us go into details 
with you. No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 WEST 461 ST, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BRYANT 6321 


Producers of Standard and 16 m/m Motion 
Picture Productions. anufacturers of 
Standard Portable and Automatic Motion 
Picture and Motion Sttll Projectors. 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


—-« 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 
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Parke, Davis Begins 
a National Campaign 
to Advertise Health 


NDER the headline “Building the 

Fortresses of Health,’’ Parke, Davis 
& Co., world’s largest makers of phar- 
maceutical and _ biological products, 
launched their first national advertising 
campaign this week in full-page space 
in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
campaign will tell “How the worker in 
medical science, your physician, and the 
maker of medicines are surrounding 
you with stronger health defenses year 
by year.” 

The first advertisement emphasizes the 
need for anti-typhoid inoculation. “In 
the Spanish-American War of 1898,” the 
copy points out, “typhoid fever caused 
more deaths than bullets. 

“Among our 4,000,000 soldiers in the 
World War, the number of typhoid 
cases was negligible. 

“In the brief period of twenty years 
between these two wars, the medical 
science had built an impregnable fort- 
ress against this devastating disease. 

“This fortress protects you and your 
children today. And it is only one unit 
in the great system of defense against 
the dark powers of disease which the 
science of medicine is constantly build- 
ing.” 


Sears-Roebuck Sales 
Increase 32 Per Cent 


Sears-Roebuck & Company report an 
increase in sales volume of 32 per cent 
for June, 1928, over the figure for June, 
1927. June sales aggregated $25,669,119, 
against $19,340,640 for last year. Sales 
for the first six months of this year are 
reported at $146,099,065, against $129,- 
— for the corresponding period of 
1927. 

Montgomery Ward & Company sales 
for June bettered the 1927 record by 
14.8 per cent. Sales amounted to $19,- 
179,246, this year, against $16,679,933 
for 1927. This represents the largest 
June in the history of the Montgomery 
Ward business. 

Six months’ sales figures for the com- 
pany are: 1928, $96,567,915; 1927, $92,- 
236,614. 


Department Store Sales 
for 1928 Show Gain 


One hundred department stores of 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
showed May sales aggregating 7.7% 
more than in April, and 10.3% above 
May for last year, according to a report 
received from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. The first five months of 
1928 showed a 4% improvement over 
the corresponding period last year. 

“Stocks on hand May 31 were gen- 
erally lower than a month previous and 
slightly heavier than a year ago,” the 
report says. “Stock turnover (ratio of 
sales to average stocks) was 34.3% for 
May, 1928, as against 31.7% for May, 
1927, while turnover for 1928 to date 
averaged 158.9% compared with 154.1% 
last year. 

“Total sales of 23 retail shoe dealers 
and the shoe sections of 21 department 
stores increased 0.8% in May over April. 
In comparison with May, 1927, sales 
were larger by 9.6%. Sales for first 
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five months aggregated 1.1% smaller 
than for corresponding period of 1927. 

“Decreases of 3.8% and 1.0% were 
recorded from April and a year ago, 
respectively, in aggregate of May furni- 
ture sales of 25 dealers and 24 depart- 
ment stores. 

“Twenty-three chains operating 2,292 
stores in May had aggregate sales 4.2% 
larger than in April, and 22.4% heavier 
than in May a year ago. Number of 
stores increased 1.4% and 168% in 
these comparisons, while average sales 
per store showed gains of 2.8% and 
5.6%, respectively. With exception of 
musical instruments, all reporting 
groups (grocery, drug, five-and-ten-cent, 
cigar, shoe, men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing) indicated larger sales in the May- 
April comparison and all except cigars 
and musical instruments showed sales 
increases Over a year ago.” 


Powers to Represent 
Carteles and Social 


Carteles, published by Sindicato de 
Artes Graficas de la Habana, S. A., of 
Havana, Cuba, and Social, published by 
Social Compafiia Editora, S. A., of Ha- 
vana, have announced the appointment 
of Joshua B. Powers as representative 
in the United States. 

Carlos Pujol, who has been represen- 
tative of these magazines for some 
years, has entered Mr. Powers’ organ- 
ization and will continue to take care 
of all questions concerning the two 
magazines. 


Account Changes 


Loc Casin Propucts Company, of 
Postum Company, Inc., ew York, to 
Erwin Wasey & Co. of that city, ef- 
fective January 1, 1929. 


CRAFTEx Company, Boston, to the 
Porter-Dickie Company, of that city. 
Publication advertising. A direct mail 
campaign directed to painters and 
decorators throughout the country is 
planned on Craftex and other products 
of the company by Dickie-Raymond 
Company there. 


WoOHLSEN ComPAny, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, woodwork to Brecht-Pollard, 
Inc., of that city. Newspapers and di- 
rect mail. 


STANDARD ARCH CoMPANY, Frostburg, 
Md., industrial furnace and boiler con- 
struction and refractories, to Brecht- 
Pollard, Inc., of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Business papers and direct mail. 


ELectric SprAyir ComMpaANy, South 
Bend, Ind., portable electric spraying 
machines, to Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany, of that city. 


PLAzA Trust COMPANY, new banking 
corporation to open at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York, 
about October 15, to George Batten 
Company, Inc., of that city. 


GuARANTEED) Egurry Corporation, 
New York, second mortgage securities, 
to Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., there. 
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The Only Store in Town 


T here are 500 families in Jerome, Pa., and 
they are all customers of the Hillman Supply 
Company’s store. 


% as 30 

A. B. Crock, Store Mgr. 
Hillman Supply Company 
"THIS modern brick store does a monthly busi- | mann and Atwater Kent radios, dresses from Joe 

ness of from $20,000 to $28,000. In addition Rice, Endicott-Johnson Shoes, Storrs-Schaeffer 
to the usual lines of merchandise handled by a Clothes, Bear Brand Hosiery, 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 
department store, a drug department is operated _Phillips-Jones Collars, Goodyear Tires, Ete. 
by the store, and all advertised 
brands of proprietary medicines 
are handled. Cigars, cigarettes, 
tobaccos, candies, soda water and 
ice cream are sold, of course. 
Among the products in stock are 
Moore stoves, Atlantic Refining 
Company and American Gasoline, 
Hoover Sweepers, Gainaday Wash- 
ing Machines, Pacemaker Shovels, 
Gillette Blades, Rumford Baking 
Powder, Quaker products, Karo 
Syrup, Hershey’s Chocolate, H. J. 
Heinz 57 Varieties, Cruickshank 
products, Beech-Nut products and 
Van Camp foods; Lifebuoy, Rinso, 
La France, Palmolive, P. & G., 
Colgate, Bon-Ami soap products, 
Curtiss Candy, Jello, National a area 
Biscuits. Parker Pens, Freed-Fise- Hillman Supply Company’s Store at Jerome, Pa. 


eA billion and a quarter dollar field for your 


product covered only by Industrial Retail Stores 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The Only Store in Town 


Board of the 
Young Women’s 
Christian Association 


600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


The official magazine of 
the Y. W. C. A. which 
reaches executives 

who have the 
spending of $23,- 
000,000 of the 
annual 


bud get 


The 
Womans 
Press 


by the National 


Organization. Address 


Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 


WASHINGTON 
POC KETS 


hold their fait ei — | 
more . . . of the nation’s 
prosperity . . . to make your 


product popular in Washing- 
ton is to introduce it to the 


world. 


Advertise consistently 
through the seventy-odd 
thousand paid _ circulation 
daily . . . the eighty-odd 


thousand Sunday in 


The 
Washington Post 


“The first thing each morning” 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., National 
Advertising Representative, Neu 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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What Is Wron3, With the 


Trade Associations? 
By E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 


: ‘HE main causes for trade as- 
sociation failures are: Fail- 
ure to realize that a trade as- 

sociation is a business with unique 
problems of economic and human 
relationships, and that there is a 
special technique and experience 
necessary in organizing and con- 
ducting a trade association, just as 
there is in any other 1928 business 
activity. 

Failure to make a proper analysis 
of “the job to be done” by the 
trade or industry, which means fix- 
ing the relative position and tenden- 
cies of the trade; listing the various 
abuses and difficulties which retard 
its profitable progress; thus finding 
the trade problems common to the 
members as a basis of the associa- 
tion program. 

Failure to realize the necessity 
for both administrative and execu- 
tive leadership, thus putting the 
work of the association in the 
hands of cheap, incompetent, time- 
serving men who waste time and 
money in: theoretical {utilities or 
the selfish pursuit of personal ends. 


More Vitinerable Points 


Failure to realize that busy men 
will not and cannot give the time 
necessary to working out the de- 
tails of association operation—no 
matter how great their personal in- 
terest—and thus fail to provide for 
the selection and maintenance of a 
competent staff necessary to skilled 
execution of well-defined and con- 
sidered policies. 

Failure to realize that the job of 
a trade association executive is not 
a sinecure for a friend, or a refuge 
for a business failure. 

The trade association fails whose 
membership expects its sales prob- 
lems to be solved, its competition 
to become enlightened, its technical 
education to be developed, its pub- 
lic to become informed, at no 
greater annual charge to each mem- 
ber than the expense of a sales- 
man’s evening entertainment of a 
first-class prospect. 

The trade association fails that 
spends its money and time trying to 
evade the price-fixing provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
thereby hoping to make real co- 
operation in the development of its 
markets, the education of the mem- 


bership in better business methods, 
unnecessary. 

The trade association fails that 
exhausts its cooperative effort in 
passively “resoluting,” or in draw- 
ing up vague ethical “creeds,” or in 
formulating codes of practice that 
are impractical; or that expects, by 
merely displaying practical codés 
on office walls, it can automatically 
eliminate all the human cussedness 
that makes a warfare of modern 
business. 


Practical Data Needed 


The trade association fails when 
it does not furnish practical work- 
ing data on production, finance, 
marketing, merchandising, adver- 
tising, sales, and general business 
control—and specialists who can 
interpret the data in such a way as 
to give each member a true pic- 
ture of the tendencies in the whole 
trade and his relation to them. 

The trade association fails that 
does not realize in fixing its plan 
of organization, and program of 
operation and in selecting its execu- 
tive personnel, that the effective 
trade association is a cooperative 
method of furnishing skilled staff 
guidance to the entire trade in the 
keen competition between trades 
for a share of the consumer dol- 
lar. 

The trade association fails that 
stops at the golf-playing, good- 
fellowship stage, however much 
friendliness helps at every stage of 
a more practical program. 


Scott Kingwill to Manage 
Western Federated Offices 


Scott Kingwill, who has been western 
representative of Tires and Autoimo- 
tive Electricity, two of the group of The 
Federated Business Publications, Inc., 
has been appointed office manager of 
the western office of the Federated Busi- 
ness Publications, Inc., and associated 
companies, now located at 333 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. E. C. Moran, 
formerly a publishers’ representative in 
the Chicago territory, has become west- 
ern representative of Automotive Elec- 
tricity. 


MacKay Is Appointed 


Douglas MacKay, for several years 
with the Canadian Press, is now press 
representative of the Canada Steamship. 
Lines, at Montreal. 


=" 
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Business Indices 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings and debits to in- 
dividual accounts in the week 
ended June 27-28 did not fully sus- 
tain the favorable indications of 
the week before. Substantial ad- 
vances over last year were re- 
corded for New York, and in 
Chicago there was a_ substantial 
increase in check payments, but 
outside New York the differences 
were not great. Total clearings of 
$9,971,548,000 were 8.1 per cent 
above those of 1927—for New 
York 11.7 per cent, for other 
cities 1.8 per cent. Gains were 
distributed among sixteen of the 
twenty-two cities. Eight of the 
twelve districts did better in 
debits, the total of which, $14,860,- 
000,000, was 13.2 per cent over 
last year’s. New York’s share was 
19.4 per cent. 


Failures 


Insolvencies in June (1,950) 
were less in both number and 
amount of liabilities ($27,978,000) 
than in May—1.8 per cent and 22.5 
per cent, respectively, according to 
Dun reports. Compared with June, 
1927, there was an increase in 
number of 6.4 per cent and a de- 
crease in liabilities of 13 per cent. 
For the half year the number of 
failures was 12,831, compared 
with 12,296 last year ; the liabilities 
were $249,599,337, compared with 
$281,527,518. Bradstreet’s found 
11,073 failures in the half year, 
compared with 10,928 in 1927, and 
liabilities of $280,666,233, com- 
pared with $385,606,830. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices were higher in 
the week ended July 1, Prof. Irving 
Fisher’s index number being 98.4, 
compared with 97.9 the week be- 
fore. 

Credit Conditions 

The prevailing tendency to 
higher rates for money continued 
last week. Call money went to a 
high premium, and commercial 
paper and time loans reflected the 
stringency, the former ruling at 
5 to 5% for best names and 5% 
for other names, the latter at 
SR @ 6. 


Street to Retail Body 


H. Nelson Street, retail secretary and 
credit manager of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce for the past 
eleven years, has resigned to become 
managing director of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York City, 
July 23. 
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FIRST in America 
in 1927 FOOD 


and GROCERY 
Display Lineage 


URING 1927 advertisers of Food and Grocery 
Products used 1,075,989 agate lines in The 
Indianapolis NEWS. This is, we believe, the larg- 
est lineage in this classification of any newspaper in 
America. 


» The NEWS carried more than TWICE the total 
Food and Grocery space in all other Indianapolis 


newspapers combined. The NEWS has held this 
undisputed supremacy in Food Product lineage for 


many years, and its margin of leadership is growing ? 


steadily. Every year more and more national adver- 
tisers are specifying “The NEWS exclusively, in 
Indianapolis”. 


Not only in Food advertising, but in many other 
important classifications, The NEWS carries more 
lineage than all other Indianapolis newspapers put 
together. There’s a reason—complete coverage, 
plus a reader-interest that assures response to adver- 
tising. 

The daily average net paid circulation of The 
NEWS for three months ending March 31, 1928 
(A.B.C. Statement) was 137,287. The largest in 
NEWS’ 58-year history, and growing every day. 


INDIANAP{ 


DON. BRIDGE 
Advertising Manager 


New York—Dan. A. Carroll 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz 


Lis NEWS 


BINDERS 


FOR SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 


Each binder will hold thirteen copies of the magazine. Each issue 
as received can be easily and securely fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. Made of heavy, durable material and 
bound in SUPER-FINISH ART LEATHER. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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HY THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 

GROWS: The General Electric Company 

and the Westinghouse Lamp Company 
have reduced prices on lamps. Reductions will aver- 
age 14 per cent, and will apply to types which repre- 
sent about 82 per cent of the total consumption of 
large Mazda lamps. This latest reduction (and re- 
ductions are fairly frequent) brings lamp prices to 
less than half the 1914 average, yet in this fourteen- 
year period the lighting efficiency of Mazda lamps 
has been increased tremendously, although we all 
know how wages and materials have increased in 
cost. Here is a record which any other industry 
would do well to approach—a record which shows 
what can be accomplished by a far-seeing research 
program, and the will to put every resource behind 
a constant advancement of the industry. These com- 
panies are not able to make these constant improve- 
ments in quality and reductions in prices because 
they are big—at least, that is but one of the reasons. 
It would be more accurate to say that they are big 
because of the far-seeing policy of giving the con- 
sumer a little more for his money than he would 
have reason to expect if he judged by his experience 
with other industries where there is no such effort to 
improve products and reduce costs. 


s Ss 


Of) vice resie VERSUS LOST SALES: The 


vice-president of one of the largest department 

stores in the country recently issued a memo- 
randum to buyers urging them to give more considera- 
tion to sales and less consideration to turnover. This 
executive points out that buyers all make mistakes, and 
that when they overbuy on slow-turning merchandise 
they often cut down purchases on quick-turning mer- 
chandise, buying only small quantities in an effort to 
boost the rate of turnover. Pointing out that such a 
practice often results in lost sales and incomplete 
stocks, he warns buyers to mark down unfortunate 
purchases and move the merchandise rather than stop 
buying sufficient quantities of quick-turning merchan- 
dise. Here is an idea which ought to be seized by sales 
managers and passed on to their salesmen. Often a 
buyer will refuse to consider a salesman’s line because 
of an overstock of an entirely different line of mer- 
chandise. Mistakes in buying one line of merchandise 
cannot be rectified by refusing to buy other merchan- 
dise. Each type of merchandise must stand on its own 
feet. A shelf of slow movers is not helped by frequent 
purchases of small quantities of rapid-moving mer- 
chandise. Salesmen should be educated to make a care- 
ful check of stocks when buyers claim to be too heavily 
supplied with merchandise; frequently such a condi- 
tion can be remedied only by buying more merchandise 
to sweeten the stock and add variety. But all too 
often salesmen accept the buyer’s excuse, departing 
without an order, simply because the buyer complains 
of overstocks. Nothing is more likely to make sales 
than complete stocks; nothing is more likely to send 


shoppers away empty-handed than meager stocks. 
Salesmen must learn to “sell” this idea against the 
prevalent craze for turnover. It is encouraging to note 
that department stores are now paying more attention 
to profits than turnover, and are beginning to see that 
turnover at the expense of sales does more damage 
to profits than slower-turning stocks. Sales managers 
can well afford to spend some time in helping their 
salesmen spread this idea which is being fostered in 
various retail stores where there has at last been an 
awakening to the dangers of meager stocks. 


= SS 


HE “EMBATTLED” FARMERS AND 
OT sates OPPORTUNITIES: Sales managers 

who have been worried about sales opportuni- 
ties in middle western farm districts found cause to 
stop worrying and begin greater selling effort when 
the much-advertised demonstration of farmers failed 
to materialize at Kansas City during the Republican 
convention. An abandoned amusement park was re- 
served for the farmers’ automobiles. Newspaper and 
political reports promised a vast crowd of farmers 
who would descend en masse on the convention and 
demand relief measures. When reporters visited the 
park looking for farmers and thousands of battered 
flivvers they found about fifteen or twenty expensive 
automobiles parked there—Packards, Buicks, Stude- 
bakers and other high-grade cars. The gigantic dem- 
onstration consisted of a parade of about 300 
farmers, and a lot of milling around hotel lobbies. 
What was advertised to be a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of the need for farm relief dwindled away to a 
feeble gesture, evidently worked up by politicians 
whose thoughts were of their own need for votes, 
rather than of the need of farmers for relief. Even 
though the demonstration failed to materialize, it has 
had a bad effect on many sales managers who were 
impressed by the ballyhoo concerning the dire straits 
of the farmers. It has made them wonder if sales ef- 
fort in farm districts can be profitable. It has made 
others consider canceling farm paper advertising pro- 
grams. It has given salesmen perfect alibis for lack 
of business. It has discouraged retail merchants and 
wholesalers. The truth of the whole situation is that 
while the politicians were talking loudly about farm 
relief the farmers were in the fields raising crops— 
using up farm machinery, consuming all manner of 
merchandise. Meanwhile, the sensible sales manager, 
like the sensible farmer, will pay little attention to 
political propaganda designed to win votes. The sales 
manager who goes ahead with farm paper advertising, 
who continues to cultivate the farm districts, will get 
business in spite of all the political outcry in the world. 
He will lay the foundation for future business, know- 
ing that farm districts will always have good and bad 
years, and that the bad years will never be as bad as 
reports claim them to be, and that even in the worst 
years sales will be made by the men who have laid a 
foundation of consumer acceptance by intelligently 
cultivating the farm trade. Every farm district that 
is supposed to be suffering at one time or another in- 
variably stages a sensational “comeback” and then 
sales managers all rush men to districts they have 
previously abandoned. But the business goes to men 
who stayed on the job during the lean seasons, and 
not to the opportunists who chase booms and 
bumper crops from one section of the country ®® 
to another. 
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ARE YOU ADVERTISING TO CREATE AUTOMOTIVE 
ELECTRICAL SERVICE DEALER DEMAND 
(Retail Outlet) THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTOR (Jobber Outlet)? 


HESE Jobbers will move your product rapidly and in volume only when you help them to create a 


market for it. Placing your product in their illustrated catalogues, and their instructions to their sales 
force will not turn the maximum volume. 


f panier 6 AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICITY PF ae ie 
i il % : ; 

gil! STEWART-WARNER 

| GIVES YOU 


REAL | 
Selling 


Features 


p| 


I 


iS 


This unused corner brought | 
me . $5,000 in five years | 


ever ae 
of over 35,000 tn five vears.”’. 


This is aniy one letter of. hundreds we have received fram 


Why need you take this burden? 
. The vas t-Warner has been 


STEWART-WARNER any earn | 
g Tumensnp moors’ | “GENERAL ELECTRIC j 


<= —S———. 


‘Their sales embrace :— 


STOCKING AND SELLING of all automotive electrical accessories, such as Spot, Cowl, Dome, Courtesy, 
Tail, Stop, Parking and Ditch Lights—Headlight Replacements, Illuminated Step Plates, Illuminated 
Radiator Caps—Spark Testers—Wire Replacements—Battery Replacement Cables—Fuses—Magnetos—Car- 
buretors and their miscellaneous service replacements—Gasoline Filters—Ignition Locks—Primers—Spark 
Intensifiers—Coils—Horns and Buttons—Lamp Bulbs and Lamp Kits—Direction Signals—Auxiliary 
Switches—Electric Windshield Cleaners—Electric Hand Warmers—Electric Heaters—Cigar Lighters— 
Carburetors and Manifold Heaters—Charging Rate Controllers, Spark Plugs, and many other items tied up 
with the Battery and Ignition Systems. : 


Your Jobbing interests—The Automotive Electrical Jobbers—should have the visual evidence that you are 
assisting them in the marketing of your product through the advertising pages of AUTOMOTIVE ELEC- 
TRICITY to the Dealer. It is the line of least sales resistance, as is evidenced by the confidence shown in 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY through the advertising announcements of the principal manufacturers 
that appear in each issue. 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


7, " Honking Goose 


| Saved Rome 


hf FE i 
A 


~ the dim light of early morning the marauding army of Gauls 
crept stealthily forward to attack the unsuspecting city. But 
Rome was destined to be saved that day by the honking of a lowly 
goose, which, startled by the oncoming hordes, unwittingly sounded 
the alarm that saved the Roman Empire. | 


What a trifling incident to make world history! Is it strange, then, 
that seeming trifles can make, or break, great businesses? 


For instance, the impression created by Business Envelopes is no small matter. 
Over 80% of all business executives open their own mail. Better Envelopes, 
then, are trifles only in the minds of the unthinking. Quality and not price is 
the basis upon which their purchase should be made. Pay a little more and 
you'll receive a great deal more. 


Keen executives recognize that Better Envelopes are important cogs in the sales 
machine. And, as for advertising possibilities... have you noticed how alert 

. advertisers are utilizing the display “white space” and the “circulation” that 
envelopes, as an advertising medium, provide free of cost? 


Better Envelopes assuredly are one of the biggest “little” things in business. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
......your Envelope has spoken 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania || “A Gigantic Workshop 


Joins the 100,000 Class: With Sky for a Roof” 
ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
‘ WILEES Banat THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TIMES LEADER TERRITORY 
Published each week day afternoon av Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
44-48 West Market St., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
This Newspaper Rates First in the Third $7,000,000.00 
Population Center of the Second State 


Advertisi ublished 1927 totaled 12,468,834 
lines, a on if 137,074 lines over 1926. Covered Only by 


Circa atio BAS SpPditsd‘over’same report || BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


in 1926. AND 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New big Philadel- The BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. ee 
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Cooperative Chain 
Store Advertisin3, 


(Continued from page 24) 


of dozens of other products, as the 
same amount expended in inde- 
pendent advertising in the same 
medium? (4) will the plan add fur- 
ther to the demoralization of the 
field as a whole? (5) will my go- 
ing into it be used as a lever to 
force other advertisers to enter in- 
to the plan, thus creating an end- 
less chain of extra advertising 
expenditures which will eventually 
make it impossible for our industry 
to use advertising for the purpose 
of creating new customers, rather 
than switching consumers from 
one store to another? 

Sales executives who favor the 
cooperative advertising plan claim 
that they are thoroughly justified 
in giving this added help to one or 
more chains in the sale of their 
merchandise. They state they have 
found it the most profitable method 
of advertising they have been able 
to employ because of the very 
definite “hook-up” it gives with the 
dealer. They look upon this method 
as essential to moving their mer- 
chandise after it has been sold to 
the chain stores. In other words, 
they regard getting chain stores to 
stock their merchandise as the first 
problem in chain store distribution 
and getting stock turnover through 
chain stores as the second problem 
and as the one that continues ad 
infinitum. 


Poor Richard Delegates 
Plan to Fly to Detroit 


* A tri-motored twelve-passenger cabin 
plane will carry a dozen members of 
the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 
to the International Advertising Con- 
vention at Detroit next week. The 
plane is scheduled to leave Philadelphia 
Saturday morning, July 7, arriving at 
Detroit in the afternoon. 

Among the delegates booked are Louis 
W. Wheelock and Jack Lutz, president 
and first vice-president of the Poor 
Richard Club; Miss Florence Dart, the 
only woman passenger, president of 
the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women; James J. Stinson, William J. 
Laird, Andrew C. Kunkel, Harold Kindt 
and Sylvan Hofheimer. 

In addition a number of members of 
the Poor Richard Club and the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Philadelphia are 
going by special train from the Reading 
terminal Saturday evening. 


Ned Doyle, formerly with American 
Boy and Forum Magazine, has joined 
the advertising staff of True Story 
Magazine. 
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What Makes a Sales Managers’ 
Club Click? 


By H. H. COWIE 


Sales Manager, Curtis 1000 Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE St. Paul Sales Managers 
Association was organized in 
1907 by a small but enthusi- 
astic group of men in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. In the early days the 
membership was made up largely 
of sales executives of the jobbing 
houses. Most of these men were 
interested in’ the sales management 
problems common to the territory 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana. 

Today the membership consists 
of men whose business is largely 
local, as well as executives from 
several companies who distribute 
their products nationally. 

While the present officers may be 
dissatisfied with their own efforts 
and likewise members be discon- 
tented with present officers, it is ap- 
parent that here is a sales managers’ 
club still functioning strongly after 
twenty years. 


The Financial Policy 


What is the reason? How can 
the experiences of the St. Paul 
Club benefit similar organizations? 

To begin with, undoubtedly the 
financial policy has been wise. No 
club can operate without funds to 
pay expenses, entertainment and 
speakers, 

Our club dues are twenty dollars 
a year. That entitles the firm rep- 
resentative to attend ten evening 
dinner meetings. If the member 
cannot attend, he is entitled to send 
a representative from his firm. Fre- 
quently he does not do that. Thus 
his firm loses the benefit of that 
particular meeting. Any firm real- 
izes that twenty dollars a year is a 
low cost for the benefits received 
and apparently none grudge an oc- 
casional unconsumed dinner which 
goes to the benefit of the club treas- 
ury. 

At any rate, that policy has en- 
abled our organization to accumu- 
late a moderate surplus each yeax, 
which helps to keep its head above 
water. We solicit no membership 
from firms to support us “because 
it’s a good thing.” 

If a firm has no _ executive 
available to attend the evening 
meetings, we don’t want their mem- 


bership. When a member wishes 
to bring a guest he is billed for only 
the actual cost of the extra dinner, 
$1.55. 

Our meetings are held in the eve- 
ning. This enables us to avoid 
competition of the noonday service 
clubs to which a large percentage 
of our members belong. The eve- 
ning meetings do not meet with the 
approval of all but we have had, to 
my knowledge, only one resignation 
from a member who lived in a 
nearby town and could not attend 
evening meetings. Our meetings 
are held once a month. That is 
not often enough, but it has this 
advantage: almost any man will 
gladly spare an occasional evening. 
It does not occur so often as to 
cause great inconvenience. 

Then, too, it has this advantage: 
with evening meetings, the program 
committee knows it has to offer 
something really worth while to in- 
sure a good turn out. In cases of 
discussion, no dead line has to be 
set as to time whereas at noon that 
is very necessary. 

Besides, visiting executives avail- 
able as speakers are more apt to be 
willing to speak at an evening meet- 
ing than at noon. During the day 
those men usually plan on luncheon 
with some of the dealers, customers 
or branch managers and thus you 
might lose a good speaker. 


Finding Good Speakers 


A subject vital to any sales man- 
agers’ club is the problem of getting 
good speakers. Despite the fact 
that no central clearing house is 
available we have met the problem 
in this way: when any of our mem- 
bers attend a national convention 
and hears a good speaker he re- 
ports it to the man responsible for 
securing speakers. 

To illustrate, last fall a member 
attended an advertising convention 
in Detroit. Among other speakers 
he heard a talk by Mr. L, G. Peed, 
general sales manager of Willys- 
Overland, Inc. On his return he 
reported list of speakers who he 
felt had a message our club mem- 
bers would benefit in hearing. Let- 
ters were written, inviting certain 
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f 27,000 


paid their way 
—to see Elmira’s 


fashion review 


SPONSORED by the STAR- 

GAZETTE-ADVERTISER, in 
cooperation with local mer- 
chants, Elmira’s fashion review 
played to 27,000 people during 
« single week. The success of this 
event indicates the receptiveness 
of Elmira people, the progressive- 
ness of Elmira merchants . .. and 
the good will which the Star- 
Gazette - Advertiser enjoys 
among both. 


ELMIRA 
STAR-GAZETTE- 
ADVERTISER 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, Nationa: Representaizves. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J McConnell, Western Manager 


TELL MORE 
Ny and 
LAUNDRY OWNERS NATL ASSN SELL MORE 
NAT'L RETAIL FURNITURE ASSN b . 
| UNIVERSAL DORTAND CEMENT 7 oe 
BRUNSWICK BALKE-GOLLENDER , 
\wnoeawearano maw” Lowry Cartoons 
gee OTHER NATIONAL 


to Advertise 
Your Products 
Consult Us When 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

, SOLICITED 

LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


28th Floor, Mather Tower 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 


N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELiag LT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


149 Albeny St., Cambridge, Mass. 


By AE SRI LaR I GY Caen Ty Ono So SO 
ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


The 
ATLANTIC CITY NJ 
HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 


Bathing From Rooms 


Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF - O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 
“OMBINES in one compact, 
lightweight bag the advantages 
of a grip, brief-case and sample 
case. Strongly made on a. steel 
J frame. Colors, brown and black. 
j No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 
j adjustable compartments, 16, 18 

. 14 r } 


and 20-inch sizes. 

FS No. 48—5-0z. cowhide; adjustable 
compartments. 16, 18 

and 20-inch sizes. 


Send fog illustrated 
folder, prices and 
samples. 

MAX DAMM CO., Inc. 
96 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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of these men to speak before us in 
case they should come to St. Paul 
at a mutually agreeable time. 

We were able to secure Mr. 
Peed for a talk during Automobile 
Show week, and at this time we 
held a joint meeting with the Min- 
neapolis Association of Sales Man- 
agers. In a similar way we were 
recently able to secure Mr. Frank- 
lin L. Miller of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company of Philadelphia. 

By writing him three months in 
advance, it was possible to make 
connections with Mr. Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, who 
spoke to us on March 30 on the 
subject, “Selecting and Training of 
Salesmen.” Occasionally we re- 
ceive a tip from that splendid or- 
ganization, the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau, as to a speaker. 
Where it is necessary, we frequent- 
ly pay out cold cash for a profes- 
sional speaker, provided we know 
in advance that he has something 
worth while for our members. 

Occasionally we assign certain 
subjects for discussion to individual 
members and have conducted suc- 
cessful meetings at which we had 
no outside speaker. However, as a 
rule we try to secure executives of 
nationally known organizations and 
try to fit the date to meet their 
convenience. 


Building Up Membership 


Membership is another problem. 
You cannot invite speakers of the 
caliber you want to come and talk 
to a handful of men. You must 
have a representative membership 
there to greet him. For that reason 
we particularly try to keep our 
membership up to quota. 

We have not reached our quota 
yet but we are constantly working 
for it. However, we are fortunate 
in having such a loyal group that 
we usually have represented about 
80 per cent of our members in at- 
tendance. 

We urge them to bring executive 
friends as guests. Our membership 
chairman is active all year around. 
We have found it practically impos- 
sible to put on any drives for mem- 
bers. Sales executives are mighty 
busy men, but each member is 
asked to keep the matter in mind 
constantly so that whenever they 
run across a prospect to be sure 
to try and close them. We have 
successfully sold membership by 
mail during the last two years. 

In conducting our meeting red 
tape is taboo. ‘The secretary hasn’t 
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read any minutes for two years at 
least and the treasurer makes a 
formal report only once a year. 

Our club is one in which a mem- 
ber gets out benefit in proportion 
to what he personally contributes. 
We feel that the organization bene- 
fits every man in it. Our last year’s 
president has just been promoted to 
the position of general sales man- 
ager of his company with headquar- 
ters at New York. We like to 
think that the work he did with the 
St. Paul Salesmanagers’ Club 
helped him in a degree towards his 
business success, 


Graham Paige Production 
for Six Months Exceeds 
Record for All of 1927 


Production by the Graham Paige 
Motor Corporation in June, for the 
fourth month in succession, exceeded 
all previous records in the eighteen 
years history of the factory, with a 
total of 8,829 cars, an increase of 318 
over May. The number of cars shipped 
showed a parallel increase, also setting 
a new all-time record. At end of June, 
not quite six months since the new line 
of Graham Paige cars was introduced 
on January 7, total production attained 
38,745 cars, more than three times the 
total of 11,499 for first six months 
of 1927. The entire production last year 
of 21,881 has been exceeded in six 
months this year by 16,864 cars. 

On June 26 a new record for a sin- 
gle day’s production was established 
when 415 cars were built. 

Heavy advertising and a new inten- 
sive sales program supporting the new 
line ‘of cars are said to be responsible 
for the new high levels in production. 


Hudson-Essex Records 
Largest June in History 


The Hudson Motor Car Company 
manufactured and shipped 31,160 Hud- 
son and Essex cars in June, compared 
with 23,084 in June of 1927. This was 
the largest June business in Hudson 
history. 

For first six months, 1928, a total of 
183,065 Hudson and Essex cars were 
produced and shipped, against 168,336 
a year ago. 


The Reo Motor Car Company in June 
established a new record with shipments 
of 6,133 cars and trucks, comparing 
with 6,121 in May, the previous record, 
and with 4,479 in June, 1927. Total 
shipments of 26,031 cars and trucks in 
first six months compare with 25,657 in 
corresponding period last year. Reo 
carried into July 2,500 unfilled orders. 


June shipments of the Olds Motor 
Works of 11,360 cars were the largest 
for that month in the history of the 
company, exceeding by a wide margir 
shipments in June last year, according 
to a report issued July 5. ~ 
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Advertisin3, Clubs and 
the Profession 
(Continued from page 32) 


Too late he learns that to stay 
on top requires the same amount 
of energy and enthusiasm that it 
took to get there in the first place. 

The prevalent opinion is that ad- 
vertising clubs are more beneficial 
ro the younger man just starting 
his business career. 

But I firmly believe they are far 
more beneficial to the older man 
who has already obtained success. 
The youth will get there, anyway, 
without any help. But the older 
man needs the clubs to keep him 
young—to meet this youth who is 
soon to menace his business and 
with whom he will have to do busi- 
ness, if he remains in it. The clubs 
will help him to retain that youth- 
ful enthusiasm and, best of all, 
they will supply him with new and 
younger friends to take the places 
of the old friends who, one by one, 
fall by the wayside or retire. 


International Paper 
Earns $21,324,290 Net 


The annual report of the International 
Paper Company and its subsidiaries, in- 
cluding those of the Newfoundland 
property and New England Power As- 
sociation and its subsidiaries, for the 
year 1927 shows consolidated net earn- 
ings at $21,324,290 after depreciation. 

Of this total, $11,449,047, or 54 per 
cent, came from segregated power and 
utility properties. Only $5,393,084, or 
25 per cent, came from newsprint prop- 
erties, while $4,484,159, or 31 per cent, 
came from other paper, pulp-and miscel- 
laneous properties. 


Former Goodrich Head 


Joins Accountant House 


Harry Hough, who recently resigned 
the presidency of B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, has become a member of 
the firm of Stagg, Mather & Company, 
public accountants of New York and 
other cities. The firm is now known as 
Stagg, Mather & Hough. Prior to 
joining the Goodrich Company, origin- 
ally as comptroller, Mr. Hough practised 
public accounting in partnership with 
certain members of the present firm. 


London Ad Club Elects 
H. G. Saward President 


H. G. Saward was elected president of 
the Regent Advertising Club of London, 
at the recent annual general meeting of 
that organization. The following vice- 
presidents were re-elected: Sir Ernest 
Benn, Sir Sefton Brancker, Sir Frank 
Newnes, Sir Sydney M. Skinner, and 
the Right Honorable C. A. McCurdy. 

J. C. Akerman was made chairman, 
and C, &. Howes, vice-chairman. 


GARY 


INDIANA 


An Old, Old Fallacy 


is that you can cover Gary, Indiana, metropolis of the 
great Calumet region, by using Chicago, Illinois, news- 
papers. But you can’t, because Chicago circulation spreads 
too thin by the time it reaches Gary. Ask the merchants 
who have been “stocked up” on the strength of Chicago 
ad campaigns and the advertisers who didn’t move the 
stock for the merchants that way. To sell Gary, use Gary's 
only daily newspaper. 


“Their” Paper Is 


Che Gary Post-Tribune 


(Evening) 
A City of 110,000 A Trade Area of 250,000 


National Representatives 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


$4,000 to $12,000 Hotel Empire 


- Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
Income Opportunity NEW YORK CITY 


In Your Home City M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 109,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 


. 2 A new fourteen-story fire-proof 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 


structure containing every mod- 


out work will amaze you. ern convenience and “Servidor” 
service, 
$1,500 starts you in a business today that will RATES: 
. inf ti Room, private toilet - - - $2.50 
take care * you later; complete information Sue tam abe. - Se 
without obligation. If you are really ready Double Room with bath - 5.00 


to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk “O” Shin: Senden: te: eatin 
c/o Sates MaNsaGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, 


Week y, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City. all at door. Fimest parking space in 
the city. 
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YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 13,698 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 


110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chieago, Ill. 


20,273,876 LINES 

Carried in 177 
FTom ADVERTISING 
| Narionat Avvertisina 
R.LocAt ADVERTISING 
S CLASSIFIED 


"T ADVERTISING 
Son Antonio Express, 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


ONE Paper—The 


Indianapolis 
NEWS 


Sells the Rich 
Indianapolis 
Radius 
DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL 
Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individ- 
ual fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Predicts More Federal Aid 
for Trade Groups 


- ORE and stronger trade 
M associations, organized 
under proper conditions 
and with adequate safeguards, are 
foreshadowed by recent decisions 
and rulings of the Supreme Court, 
the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission,” Gil- 
bert H. Montague, New York Law- 
yer, asserted before the National 
Conference on Sales and Distribu- 
tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria there 
Friday, June 29. 

“Overproduction, business de- 
pression and unemployment,” Mr. 
Montague said, “are comparable 
only to disease in the devasting and 
far-reaching injuries that they in- 
flict upon the morale and well-be- 
ing of the entire nation. 

“Whatever will facilitate a closer 
adaptation of production and dis- 
tribution to the requirements of de- 
mand will serve to bring under hu- 
man control one of the most baleful 
causes of human unhappiness. 


Curing Business “Disease” 


“Trade associations are better fit- 
ted for this work than any other 
human agency. 

“They have the facilities and the 
law gives them the right, so long as 
they avoid all unlawful price 
agreements, to collect and dissem- 
inate accurate statistics regarding 
production, stocks on hand, sales 
and all other trade information 
necessary to enable each producer 
and distributor to regulate his busi- 
ness with full knowledge of the 
condition of the market. 

“Trade associations, if they per- 
form this work in the manner now 
approved by the law, can confer 
upon mankind a benefaction ap- 
proximating the control of disease 
by modern hygiene. 

“Business ethics are created, not 
by laws, but by the opinion of 
business men, 

“All the laws in Christendom 
are powerless to raise the business 
standards of a single industry 
above the level reached by the pre- 
ponderance of public opinion 
among the reasonable and fair- 
minded men in that industry. 

“This truth most people entirely 
overlook, when they are pushing 
new legislation to improve business 
standards. 

“Business self-government, sim- 


ply because it is self-government 
and not government imposed from 
an outside authority, is creating for 
business higher standards and more 
rigorous enforcement than have 
ever been attained either by the 
governmental authorities or the 
courts. 

“Forward-looking leaders in the 
business world now recognize in 
trade associations a long-awaited 
opportunity for business men, 
through methods of trade self-gov- 
ernment of their own selection, to 
correct a large number of vexations 
and long standing trade abuses. 

“Between the point now reached 
by the law, and the point which the 
law in the progress of the courts 
may reach five or ten years from 
now, there is always a twilight 
zone, 


In the Twilight Zone 


“Through this twilight zone, it is 
the pioneers in business and the 
pioneers in the law who must blaze 
the way for the business world and 
also for the courts, toward those 
improved standards of economic 
and business ethics to which in the 
long run legal principles in the ma- 
jority of cases eventually tend to 
contorm. 

“Like everything else in the twi- 
light zone, this subject abounds in 
many practical problems. 

“Only through experiments of 
this character, however, can any ad- 
advance ever be made in the devel- 
opment of business law, and it is a 
hopeful sign that at last the more 
forward-looking leaders, not only 
in the business world but also in 
official and legal circles, are today 
enterprising enough occasionally to 
attempt these experiments, particu- 
larly on those special occasions 
when the surrounding conditions 
are such as very strongly to war- 
rant such exceptional measures.” 


India Rubber Promotes 


The position of West Coast sales man- 
ager, which became vacant when F. L. 
Ryan was appointed general sales man- 
ager of the India Tire & Rubber Co., 
will be filled by W. R. Wheatly, who 
has been with India as a salesman for 
about three years and more recently as 
Los Angeles branch manager. C. M. 
Greenwood takes Mr. Wheatly’s place 
in Los Angeles. T. N. Hendricks has 


sates appointed branch manager at At- 
anta. 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free to executive readers who request 


them on their business letterheads. 


If more than one of the booklets are 


desired, subscribers must make a separate request for each one. 
Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


avenue, New York. 


Sales Department Equipment 


Loose Leaf System of Cataloging. In- 
teresting description of a system which 
accurately informs dealers on price 
changes, new items, etc., and brings mail 
orders between salesmen’s calls. 


Experiences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles With Salesmen. 
The book includes three general sec- 
tions—Who Buys the Car, the Company 
or the Salesman?—How Are Operating 
Expenses Handled ?—Developing a Plan 
of Operation. 


Selling Costs. Descriptive booklet of a 
system which shows up the efficiency of 
salesmen, the value of territories, the 
need of broadening or limiting your 
line. 

Cleartype Maps. Illustrated catalog of 
county-town maps of all states; de- 
signed especially for salesmen. 


Advertising Agency Relations 


So You Are an Advertising Man. A 
famous advertising man gives his con- 
ception of what an advertising agency 
should be. 


Larger Profits from Modern Buying 
Methods. A study of the W. & J. Sloane 
plan for securing greater turnover and 
greater profits. 


Building Men 


Are Salesmen Cowards? A stirring plea 
for more backbone in dealing with buy- 
ers. 


Forging Ahead in Business. A book for 
men who are asking themselves, “Where 
Am I Going to Be Five Years from 
Now?” 


Markets 


The Boston Market. The sales oppor- 
tunities in the district and how best to 
develop them. 

Market Map of the Southwest. It shows 
all cities and towns, and all forms of 
transportation in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Pacific Northwest Market Fact Books. 
The Spokane country and the five major 
markets of the Pacific Northwest. 


The San Francisco Market. Authentic 
data on Northern and Central Cali- 


fornia and its relation to the advertiser. 
Sales Manager's Market Map of Phila- 
delphia. Map and ready-reference table 
of town populations within 80 miles of 
the city. 


Master Farmers of America. An 80- 
page book describing a national move- 
ment which grades farmers on a scien- 
tific basis. Contains valuable marketing 
information, and innumerable character 
sketches of farmers in various parts of 
the country. 

Cover 82% of Detroit's Homes With 
One Paper.. Results of a survey of 77,- 
056 Detroit homes made to find out 
what newspapers were read. The book 
contains colored maps of all the residen- 
tial and business zones which make it 
valuable for routing salesmen and 
checking their effectiveness. 

The Modern Garden Owner. If you 
have anything to sell to garden owners 
as a class you will get worth-while in- 
formation on what they want to know. 


Direct Mail 


Sales Letters. A handbook of sample 
sheets and specimens of work on four- 
page letterheads, one side coated, the 
other bond. 


What a Business Man Should Know 
About Printing. An extremely valuable 
book containing most of the information 
that a business man, other than a spe- 
cialist, wants to know about printing. 
Direct Mail Packet. Practical sugges- 
tions and samples of folders, booklets, 
broadsides and _ letterheads—with a 
“cologram” for selecting effective color 
combinations. 

Direct Mail and the Multigraph. What 
the combination can do to increase vol- 
ume and reduce cost of selling. 


Premiums and Contests 


Autopoint Proposition. A sample pencil 
and sales-building plan; available only 
to executives. 

Summer Contest Plans. Complete plan 
for contests using attractive catalogs of 
standard merchandise, available at great 
savings. 

Merchandise Prize Folder. Sample and 
complete details of a contest plan using 
60 pieces of standard merchandise as 
prizes. 
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A strange 
booklet 


‘hw booklet, which we 
will send on request, does 
not make any strenuous bid 
for business. It merely 
gives some of our ideas 
about advertising and ad- 
vertising service. 


You can ask for it with- 
out fear. We have no 
salesmen and no follow-up 
system. The booklet is 
merely an_ introduction. 
Those who like our ideas 
may become better ac- 
quainted if they wish. We 
are in no hurry about it. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 44TH Street, NEw York 


€ y “TEN 
Te COMMANDMENTS 


Ten short, snappy points on Sales- 

manship. Will make any man a better 

Salesman. Easy to understand. Written 

by a man with fifteen years selling expe- 

rience. Postpaid anywhere for one dollar. 
THE HEINE SERVICE 

1412 Inter-Sou. Bldg. Louisville, Kv. 


YEOW/-|'M A New 1928 

WILD CAT ON THE Punchy Cartoons 

SCENT OFAN ORDERS For Sales Bulletins, House 

Organs, Conventions, Etc. 

Over 1,000 Cuts Carried in 

Stock. Prompt Shipment 

Same Day 

BUSIN a CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 

30 N. peg Chicago 
Send for Catelog 
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Attention Value 
in Pictures 
(Continued from page 26) 


Every advertiser is not blessed 
with such ideal pictures, but a little 
ingenuity applied in the right quar- 
ter often will produce them. The 
principle is absurdly simple. The 
familiar is dull and commonplace; 
it fails to stir up interest. The 
wholly unfamiliar is almost as bad, 
for it is meaningless. The combi- 
nation of the two gives the mind 
of the holder something to work 
on, and his interest is stimulated. 
Part of the scheme of things looks 
reasonable to him, the rest does 
not, and if he possesses a normal 
mind, it automatically gets into ac- 
tion in an effort to solve the prob- 
lem. So if you have a little 
familiar—unfamiliar combination 
lurking anywhere about the prem- 
ises, give it a chance to work for 
you in your advertising. 


Science in Layouts 


Patient experimentation also is 
working out the true principles 
governing the layout of advertise- 
ments, and some example of good 
and bad layouts will be published 
in a subsequent article. The human 
eye will not always follow the path 
the advertiser wants it to follow, 
and the experimenters are finding 
out that certain rather popular ad- 
vertising layouts are functioning 
mainly as breeders of confusion in 
the mind of the man who comes 
across them in his favorite maga- 
zine. 

The main job now is to encour- 
age the men who are working out 
these principles, to realize that even 
though they may destroy some of 
the most cherished illusions of the 
advertising fraternity, they will at 
the same time substitute knowledge 
for guesswork to the inestimable 
benefit of the advertising business 
as a whole. 


—_—— 


Rayon Makers to Push 
Men’s Underwear Sale 


Several men’s underwear manufactur- 
ers—among them the Otis Company and 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce—are manufac- 
turing men’s undershirts of rayon on an 
extensive scale, and retailers are report- 
ing increased sales. Nearly every New 
York department store is pushing the 
new line. 

The shirts are used with short cotton 
broadcloth trunks and the makers plan 
to make them as a year-round product. 

Retail prices are 85 cents to $3. The 
new garments are being mentioned in 
the Rayon Institute’s cooperative cam- 
paign, and further advertising efforts 
are expected to follow. 


Personal Service and. Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display: 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
where, Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 
Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidently for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo. 


REPRESENTATION 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN 
St. Louis? A_ responsible firm covering St. 
Louis and the Southwest is in position to rep- 
resent, job, distribute and store your merchan- 
dise; can we aid you in your distribution. 
Wackman Poggensee Chemical Company, 12 
North Commercial St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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You will find that brush and palette 
are not at odds with telephone and 
typewriter. You will learn that an 
art institution serving business men 
may know both how to mix business 
with art,and how to mix art with 
business. It evidences a high and 
winged spirit to cherish ideals, but it 
is ideas that put wings on merchandise 
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| Daily Sunday 
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EXAMINER COOKING SCHOOL BOOSTS DEMAND 
L. A. Hailed as One of Best Radio Set Markets 


BIG CHICAGO COMPANY 
LAUDS CO-OPERATION 


HAT can we add to this letter from 

Reid, Murdoch & Co., as indicative 
of the role The Los Angeles Examiner plays 
in getting more business in its market for 
FOOD ADVERTISERS: 


“Thanks for the notices we re- 
ceive almost daily from your Cook- 
ing School showing the continued 
interest and co-operation given. 
Your method of linking up the 
Cooking School demonstrations with 
famous chefs is certainly a _ step 
ahead of the usual cooking school 
procedure, and the demonstrations 
given with Monarch Coffee, Cocoa, 
and Canned Foods have shown con- 
crete results in a consistently grow- 
ing demand for Monarch Quality 
through the Los Angeles area. 

‘““Altogether the results from our 
1927 campaign in the Los Angeles 
Examiner have been most gratify- 
ing, and the co-operation extended 
by your staff there, your represen- 
tatives here, and through the 
medium of your Cooking School 
has at all times been cordial and 
effective. 

*‘Perhaps the best expression of 
appreciation we can offer is to say 
that we have just placed an order 
through our agency for a 1928 cam- 
paign in the Los Angeles Examiner. 

“Yours very truly, 
“REID, MURDOCH & CoO., 
“R. B. Newton.’’ 


Exclusive Store in 

L. A. Plans New Home 
J J. HAGGARTY’S New York Store, 

¢ whose clientele in Los Angeles is al- 
most entirely made up of the city’s more 
discriminating and prosperous element, is 
soon to ‘have a second home in the heart of 
the Wilshire District, first in purchasing 
power in the Western Metropolis. The plan 
is to make a closer contact with the city’s 
top-layer families, whose patronage has 
built the New York Store into one of Los 
Angeles’ most exclusive establishments. 

A 13-story building to house the new 
home will be erected soon on _ property 


leased for 99 years at an aggregate rental 
of nearly $6,000,000. 


Approximately 95% of the New York 
Store’s advertising appears in The Los 
Angeles Examiner, and has for years! 


YESTERDAY! 


Two decades is but as yesterday in Los An- 
geles, fastest growing metropolis in America! 
Here’s what 22 years has done to the corner of 
Seventh and Broadway, heart of the city’s down- 


town shopping district. In 1906 it was just a 

barren intersection. Today, Bullock’s great store 

is where the upper photo reveals a hole in the 

ground. Opposite is the Bank of Italy; on an- 

other corner, the Lankershim Hotel, on a third 

corner, the great Loew’s State Building. What 
a transiticn in such a brief time! 


Report for Lever 
Bros. Is Praised 


“<r of the best reports of its kind!” 
That’s what Lever Bros. recently 
wrote to The Los Angeles Examiner anent 
a survey made by our Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department in connection with Rinso 
distribution in America’s fifth largest mar- 
ket. In the words of B. C. Casey, division 
manager in San Francisco: 

“  . . this is really one of the best re- 


Examiner First In 


Field Since Start 


ITH the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation convention only recently ad- 
journed in Chicago, with the annual Radio 
Show scheduled for September 2nd in Los 
Angeles, and with a big year ahead for 
radio in general, space-buyers for radio ad- 
vertisers are again checking up to find out 
where they have been able to accomplish 
ready sales at the least cost. 

In the Southern California market of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 people, the answer 
seems to be “through The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer.” 

The 1927 figures for radio lineage in Los 
Angeles show that of ALL the local retail 
radio advertising carried in this city, 39% 
appeared in The Examiner. Of the na- 
tional radio lineage, the percentage was 
even higher—44.2%. 

If the figures for radio saturation de- 
veloped last year through a survey by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs hold 
good in the Los Angeles market, there is 
still existent here a potential “first radio” 
field of over 500,000 sets. 

The Southern California market there- 
fore provides both an opportunity and a 
medium through which to take advantage 
of it. Use The Examiner—dominant in 
tadio since radio began. 


Goodyear Chief Sees 
Great Future for L. A. 


| ge wha ge developments as large and 
three times as rapid as those of any other 
city on the continent were predicted for 
Los Angeles recently by F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, and founder of the Goodyear 
company. 

“Watch Los Angeles grow,” he said. 
“From now on industry will increase there. 
Already the city dominates the rubber field 
on the coast and there is no limit to its 
possibilities.” 

Mr. Seiberling, while president of the 
Goodyear Company, authorized the first 
Goodyear plant in Los Angeles. 


ports of this kind I have ever seen, and I 
certainly do appreciate the time and atten- 
tion that you have given this report for us. 
In fact, we think so much of it that we are 
passing this report on to our Home Office, 
and know that the advertising department 
will be delighted with the co-operation The 
Los Angeles Examiner has given us in this 
matter.” 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by Sates Man 
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Result ‘ 
Producing Mediums 


It is not by chance that the 
Newark Evening News 


is accepted as the Home News- 
paper of the most densely popu- 
lated and wealthiest section of the 
United States. 


it is not by chance that, 
among all the week-day 
newspapers in the United 


States it ranks 
First in National Advertising 
First in Automobile Advertising 
First in Classified Advertising 
and 
Second in Total Advertising 


It is not by chance that the 


Newark Evening News 
is recognized as one of the out- 
standing news journals of the day. 


~ ) These achievements are the 

result of a journalistic policy 

*| well defined and rigidly ad- 
hered to. 


It is read by intelligent people of 
all classes. Both its news and ad- 
vertising columns are accepted as 
simple truth. 


Such a medium, so received 
in such a territory, cannot 
fail of results to the Adver- 


tiser and no campaign de- 
signed to cover the Metropolitan 
District is complete unless it in- 
cludes the 


Cw 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O*MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
Sipe > 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


With the rapidly increasing use 
of color in so many different types 
of products, the problem of adver- 
tising these products effectively 
without the continuous employment 
of color printing has arisen to 
worry a large number of concerns. 
H. C. North, in an article on page 
83, summarizes a number of plans 
national advertisers are using to 
present the color message in black 
and white, both in newspaper and 
magazine copy. 


The International Advertising 
Convention votes to revise the or- 
ganization of the I. A. A., making 
it more representative of all classes 
of membership and more interna- 
tional in scope. The research pro- 
gram will be expanded. The story 
of the convention, together with 
abstracts of a number of the im- 
portant addresses, will be found in 
the New Section, beginning on 
page 92. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


F. M. Feiker, managing director 
of the Associated Business Papers, 
presents a mid-year review of busi- 
ness conditions based on reports 
from business paper editors in a 
wide variety of fields. Employ- 
ment is reported to be slightly off, 
due'to the increasing use of auto- 
matic machinery ; the packing busi- 
ness is strengthening ; an enormous 
increase in building has kept all the 
building trades active, but home 
building has fallen off. Page 87. 


Goop WILL 


Henry J. Wright advances the 
theory that the wide spread be- 
tween the book value and the mar- 
ket value of the stock of some of 
our largest corporations is due to 
the good will built up for these con- 
cerns through millions of dollars 
invested in national advertising. To 
support his contention, Mr. Wright 
presents figures covering compara- 
tive values in stocks in several dif- 
ferent lines of business for the year 
1924 against the same figures for 
1927. He points out, in connection 
with his discussion of the good will 
accruing the automobile concerns 


during this period, that this same 
good will, formerly treated in the 
stock market as negligible, has in 
recent years become very much the 
most valuable of their assets, 
although in their balance sheets it 
cuts little if any figure. The fig- 
ures and facts cited by Mr. Wright 
develop an entirely new angle on 
advertising in relation to the con- 
sideration of it as an investment 
by manufacturers. Page 77. 


MANAGING SALESMEN 


The Syracuse Washing Machine 
Corporation has developed a num- 
ber of successful plans for arous- 
ing and maintaining the interest of 
retail salesmen in selling their 
product. Sales contests, salesmen’s 
honor clubs and the employment of 
portfolio selling plans are among 
the methods promoted by this con- 
cern to increase sales. Page 73. 


SALES POoLicy 


Seeking a solution to the growing 
intensity of chain-store competition 
the Berdan Company, wholesale 
grocers of Toledo, added a cash- 
and-carry department to their busi- 
ness, establishing supply stations in 
various neighborhood sections of 
their territory. These cash-and- 
carry stores handle only fast-mov- 
ing lines; in place of service the 
cash-and-carry depots offered very 
low prices, leaving the wholesaler 
virtually nothing but the cash dis- 
count for profit ; the plan succeeded 
without interfering in any way with 
the old-line service business which 
the company continued. Page 80. 


Face powder used to be the “red- 
headed child” in the line of the 
Armand Company, drug manufac- 
turer of Des Moines, Iowa. Then 
one of the partners in the business 
thought he saw in it real sales pos- 
sibilities, and he started out to de- 
velop them. Today the product has 
practically 100 per cent distribution 
in the territory served by the firm. 
One of the cardinal sales policies 
behind the growth of this business 
is the company’s insistence that the 
dealer make a fair profit on every 
sale of the company’s product. 
Page 85. 
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covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 
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proper advertising 
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issued every other day. 
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CHARLES W. Boom has been appoint- 
ed director of distribution of the DeSoto 
Motor Corporation. He has been in the 
automobile industry for twenty years, 
serving with Pierce-Arrow, Dodge and 
Oakland. Recently he was sales exec- 
utive with Kelvinator, Inc. 


Noste T. Praicc, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lesan-Carr Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
has acquired an interest in that com- 
pany, which will be known as the Lesan- 
Praigg Advertising Agency. 

H. E. Lesan, head of the agency, is 
also president of the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency of New York, Chicago 
and other cities. 

Mr. Praigg was at one time an exec- 
utive of the Dartnell Corporation and a 
member of the SALEs MANAGEMENT 
staff. Previously, he was editorial di- 
rector of the International Advertising 
Association. He is now chairman of 
the association’s Fourth District. 


A. R. Harris, manager for National 
Petroleum News, Chicago, will become 
associated with the advertising agency 
of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. also of 
Chicago, beginning Aug 1. 

Epwin W. WILSON has resigned from 
the M. J. B. Company, coffee, tea and 
rice manufacturers, to accept an ex- 
ecutive position with the KFRC radio 
station of Don Lee and Call, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


CarL PINNEY, for a number of years 
with the New York World and more re- 
cently business manager of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, will join the 
staff of Jules P. Storm & Sons, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency there, as an account 
executive, on August 1. 


JosepH D. Jacxson, formerly with the 
roto staff of the New York World, has 
joined the sales staff of the American 
Druggist. 


ARTHUR RusseELL, for the past two 
years with the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Tide Water Oil Sales Corpo- 
ration, has joined the copy staff of Frank 
H. Comlie Company, Chicago. 


E. Wricut THoMSON, formerly with 
the advertising department of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., and previously with F. 
A. Foster & Co., of Boston, has joined 
the copy staff of the Porter Corpora- 
tion, Boston advertising agency. 


FRANK J. Coupe, for seven years vice- 
president of Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has resigned 
to become a partner of the newly 
formed company of Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., formerly the Redfield Advertising 
Agency of New York City. 

Mr. Coupe has been associated with 
advertising and merchandising for 
twenty years. One of his earliest con- 
nections was with the agency of Coupe 
& Wilcox, and later associated with Mr. 
Redfield in the Redfield Advertising 
Agency. For some time he was vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
sales of the Sonora Phonograph Com- 
pany. 


Pror. JAMES Lioyp FRI and LESTER 
W. Francis have joined the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association—the for- 
mer as New York representative and 
director of the merchandise managers’ 
group; the latter on the staff of the Bu- 
reau. of Research and Information, 
under William Fitzgerald, director. 

Mr. Fri for the past five years has 
been associate professor of merchan- 
dising in the School of Retailing in New 
York University, and for the past ten 
months has done special editorial work 
for the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Mr. Francis resigned as assistant man- 
ager for James McCreery & Company, 
New York, to join the association’s staff. 
For several years he was an executive 
of. John Wanamaker, New York. 


ArtTHuUR W. EINSTEIN, manager of 
merchandise managers’ group, who has 
been with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association for thé past five 
years, sails for Europe on the Beren- 
garia on July 16, and will be connected 
— L. Bamberger & Company in the 
all. 


STANLEY GRADY, formerly advertising 
manager of Autostrop Safety Razor 
Company, New York, is now advertis- 
ing manager of M. O. Wilkins Corpo- 
ration, New York. 


BENJAMIN F. Proup has been named 
general manager and A. RutH chief en- 
gineer of the New Bedford Rayon 
Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Proud had previously been con- 
nected with the manufacture of fiber 
products, and Mr. Ruth as chief engi- 
neer at the plant of the Delaware Rayon 
Company, New Castle, Delaware. 


I. A. Kiern has been appointed East- 
ern advertising representative of the St. 
Joseph News-Press and the St. Joseph 
Gazette, effective July 15. 
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NuMBER Two 


Management Policies That Win 
and Hold Salesmen 


By HERBERT C. HALL 


The Syracuse Washin3, 
Machine Corporation 
believes salesmen are as 
good as they make them 
—that keeping up the 
interest and enthusiasm 
of the men is the sales 
manager's biggest job. 
Some of the methods 
they use to keep a large 
sales organization on its 
toes are described here. 


OW much does a retail 
dealer salesman _ cost? 
The writer remembers 


having discussed this 
subject with a prominent sales man- 
ager of a home appliance manufac- 
turing concern some years ago. 

“Always remember,” this sales 
manager said, “a good salesman 
will sell eight machines a month. 
At a net profit of $25 per machine, 
a good salesman is worth $2,400 a 
year, net, to an dealer. 
Take only the average of all men at 
4.5 per month, and every salesman 
hired and trained is worth $1,350 a 
year, net, to the dealer. 

“Go further: $1,350 is 6 per cent 
on $22,500. Therefore, every sales- 
man the dealer can keep on the job 
for a year is the equivalent of an 
investment of $22,500 at 6 per cent. 

“Let us look on each salesman as 
being worth at least $22,500, pos 
sibly twice as much, and train him 
accordingly. A trainer of blooded 
horses cannot expect a greater 
average valuation on the colts in 
his stable, yet we all know that 
infinitely more pains and time are 
devoted to training these green 
colts than many a dealer devotes to 
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the training and teaching of his 
sales force.” 

It is, of course, difficult to tell 
whether other manufacturers who 
control retail dealer sales organiza- 
tions suffer the same high loss or 
not. Conditions vary with each 
concern. But the fact remains that 
every change in any retail dealer’s 
sales organization which is closely 
related to a manufacturer, or over 
which a manufacturer has influ- 
ence, represents a monetary loss to 
the manufacturer. And, of course, 
the more changes that occur the 
more the aggregate loss. 

Therefore, perhaps those manu- 
facturers who merchandise their 
products via the retail store sales- 
men and are interested in reducing 
their dealer sales organization mor- 
tality rate will find it to their ad- 
vantage to take a leaf from the 
book of experience of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation 
of Syracuse, New York, and its 
efforts toward holding its retail 
dealer sales organization intact 
year in and year out. 

The secret of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation’s 
ability to win and hold the loyalty 
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of its dealer sales organization is 
found in three words: consistency, 
persistency, and cooperation. Its 
product is of too high a quality and 
its name bears too good a reputa- 
tion to make it advisable to sacri- 
fice at any one place along its line 
of merchandising. 


The Dealer Sales Force 


To break down the company’s 
secret, one must first carefully 
scrutinize the personnel of its 
dealer sales organization. While 
ach salesman is paid on a strict 
commission basis, the company is 
now in the excellent position where 
it can turn down applications. It 
is in that enviable position where 
it can fill any of the few vacancies 
which may exist with the “cream” 
of men. 

For the majority of the retail 
dealer salesmen who sell 
washing machines are, with the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpo- 
ration’s guidance, making good 
money, as will be witnessed by the 
following, which is one of many ex- 
amples of salesmen’s achievements 
cited in sales bulletins frequently 
sent out: 


ANOTHER Story WitH A User Morar 
William Knipple, of Milwaukee, has 
just won his second 130 Club Medal. 


The two medals were won in a period 
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of 16 months. This is an average of 
eight months per medal and a further 
average of 15 net sales per month for 
a period of 16 months. Knipple sold 
19 machines in January, 1928, and 21 in 
February. They never see him at head- 
quarters in Milwaukee except when he 
brings in signed contracts. 

Knipple uses the user. He has been 
selling Easy washers for four years and 
has developed his user list so that now 
he never canvasses. He receives very 
few leads from the store. Practically 
all of his business comes through his 
users. One of Knipple’s inviolate rules 
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is the use of his home telephone for 
one solid hour every evening between 
5.30 and 6.30 talking to his users. 

Knipple’s user list is used. 

Figure it out. In 16 months Knipple 
has sold 260 machines. His commission 
on these machines is not less than 
$6,500. In addition, his two $150 checks 
from the factory bring this up to $6,800. 
This is an average of $425 a month. 

And it is all through using the user. 


Sales contests do play a some- 
what prominent part in the com- 
pany’s method of holding the inter- 
est of its salesmen, and helping 
them to enjoy comfortable incomes, 
and yet, strange as it may seem, all 
of these contests do not have cash 


The salesmen are taught 
to use the machines so 
that demonstrations are 
convincing. 
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She wails most of the morning 
..then coats tat the — : 


What de does, thousands of other 
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Five pages from the advertising portfolio which helps the men build their sales talk to dovetail with the advertising. 
This portfolio and a “picture book”, which is a pictured sales story, form two important links in the plan which 
enables the Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation to reduce turnover on the sales force to a minimum 


or merchandise prizes connected 
with them. 

A little more than a year ago, for 
example, the company inaugurated 
an “Easy Washer Sales Club,” in 
which membership was gained by 
the sale of graduating numbers of 
machines. Each member is 
awarded a button in recognition of 
his achievement—in other words, a 
certain number of machines must 
be sold by an individual salesman 
before he can become a member of 
a club. 


The Salesmen’s “Clubs” 


The club is divided into five divi- 
sions, the “130 Club,” the “Gold 
Club,” the “Blue Club,” the “Red 
Club,” and the “White Club” of the 
importance in the order named. 

The 130 Club members are re- 
warded with a solid gold watch 
charm, and a trip to the factory 
with all expenses paid. Meetings 
are held at the plant at times desig- 
nated by the company. Last year 
this particular club had seventy-five 
members who met in Syracuse in 
April of this year. 

The various clubs are strictly 
policed by the home office, the 
dealer by whom the salesman is em- 
ployed, and the Syracuse Washing 
Machine Corporation’s district sales 
manager. Applications to the vari- 
ous divisions of the club must be 
accompanied by a list of the actual 
sales made by the applicant within 
a given time. This list is carefully 
gone over beforehand by the dealer, 
then by the company’s district man- 
ager, and finally by the home office 
be ‘fore the application is accepted. 

Thus ne partiality is shown. 


Since the club has been in exist- 
ence, more than 2,500 members 
have been accepted. At the present 
time, new members are joining at 
the average monthly rate of: 

White Club, 35 to 50. 

Red Club, 25 to 35. 

Blue Club, 15 to 20. 

The Gold Club and the 130 Club 
divisions are showing increases in 
membership in proportion to the 
other clubs. 

The company maintains that its 
sales clubs have many distinct ad- 
vantages. It may seem strange that 
salesmen working on a commission 
basis would devote very strenuous 
effort to become members, and yet 
the Syracuse salesmen struggle 
valiantly to receive recognition of 
achievement in the form of a little 
button, 


Rivalry Among Salesmen 


The company also maintains that 
this plan has done much to reduce 
the mortality of the sales organiza- 
tion. Friendly rivalry has sprung 
up on every hand. When a sales- 
man is accepted in one club, he 
strives doubly hard to win his spurs 
in the next one or two higher up. 

One salesman has an assortment 
of all five buttons. Another, who 
started in the lowest club when the 
sales club was inaugurated, has 
won membership in the 130 Club 
three times. Still other salesmen 
have been members of the 130 Club 
twice. 

Besides the buttons, members of 
the Gold Club and the 130 Club are 
awarded “Certificates of Honor” 
which cite them for their achieve- 
ments. These certificates are 


signed by the president, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
the company, and, according to the 
company, find considerable favor 
by the members to whom they are 
awarded. They also act as an in- 
spiration to others on the members’ 
sales forces to increase their efforts 
in an endeavor to win one of them. 


Promote Sales Contests 


But the Sales Club plan is only 
one of many the company uses to 
inspire its salesmen. By careful 
analysis, the company has found 
that by making every effort to re- 
duce its sales organization mor- 
tality rate, it can afford to make 
handsome appropriations for the 
staging of sales contests, and the 
rendering of practical and helpful 
cooperation to its dealer salesmen. 

Another form of cooperation to 
its dealer salesmen is an elaborate 
sales picture book. This book, or 
portfolio, which is sold to the sales- 
man for a nominal sum, is for use 
in interesting prospects in buying 
an Easy washer. By large and 
striking illustrations, it takes the 
reader audience through a pictorial 
review and demonstration of the 
origin of the product and the dif- 
ferent stages of the development, 
a history of the company behind 
the product, testimonials of users, 
the company’s iron-clad guarantee 
of its product, and other features 
of value to the salesman in talking 
to his prospects. 

Accompanying this merchandis- 
ing book is a complete set of in- 
structions to the salesman for its 
use. These instructions may be 
said to comprise a veritable sales 
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yo Sell the Model R 
RE vou demonstrating and selling the Hasy Washer, Model R, to the best porsible 
advantage? Do vou have a fund of ready knowledge on all the many sales points 


_~ of this marvelous machine a fund of knowledge that enables you instantly to 
bring up and illastrate every point that may have a hearing on any individual sale? 


If you do—or if vou don't, for that matrer--get in this big nation-wide Lasy Dem- 
onstration. Contest. Get together with the other salesmen in your organization, 
Prepare a Demonstration Outline thar everyone agrees covers every sales possibility 
of the Model R. Make it a Demonstration that you éwoze will sell Easys. 


Send your outline to the factory in time to arrive by December 15 and sev if you can'r 
pull down some of the $525.00 in prize money thar is waiting for the IS’ best Contest 


+ Entries. 


You can’t lose--conscientious effort put in on draveing up your version of the Best 
Model R Demonstration is bound to repay you: Probably you'll win ane of the Cash 
Prizes. Hf not, you can’t help but learn mere about the R than you ever knew before 
~and that knowledge will repay you many, many times for the effort of obtaining it. 


EASY waster 


Peonseg»7 


A page from one of the frequent broadsides which are 
used to maintain interest in the salesmen’s work and 
teach them to develop new selling ideas 


manual, for they deal with the steps 
in the sale of an Easy washer, the 
analysis of prospects, the superior 
features of the machine, methods 
for answering objections, and plans 
for closing sales. 

That these portfolios have proved 
popular is verified by the fact that 
within two weeks after they were 
announced, more than 2,500 were 
ordered by individual dealer sales- 
men. Many district sales managers 
of the Syracuse Washing Machine 
Corporation ordered them in large 
quantities to be presented by them 
to dealer salesmen under their 
supervision. 


Hold “President’s Month” 


The company endeavors to stage 
a general dealer salesman’s sales 
contest of some kind several times 
a year. “Easy Money,” one of the 
more recent ones, inspired salesmen 
to sell more machines by the power 
of demonstration. Eighteen cash 
prizes amounting to $525 were 
offered. 

“The President’s Month,” an- 
other successful contest, interested 
dealer salesmen in demonstrating 
their ability to increase sales in 
honor of the Washing Machine 


Company’s president. This contest 
was purely in the nature of senti- 
ment, as no prizes were offered. 

The company finds that in pro- 
moting these contests a very prof- 
itable reaction usually follows. In 
the first place, the dealer has dem- 
onstrated to him just what his or- 
ganization is capable of doing, and 
in a great many cases dealers have 
been known to set a new high 
quota mark in sales of Easy wash- 
ers for their organizations to meet. 
The company varies the length of 
their contests. One may last a day; 
another a week; a third, a month, 
and so on. There are no specified 
times of the year when the contests 
are promoted. 


Inter-City Contests Featured 


Another unique plan the com- 
pany uses to increase interest 
among its dealers and their sales 
organizations is through the pro- 
motion of frequent “Inter-City 
Contests.” Boston may boast of 
her ability to “lick the field.” San 
Francisco may take her up. 

A battle royal, free-for-all 


“scrap” for legitimate orders is then 
started. A time limit is set. A cup 
is awarded to the winning city. 


And the results are increased sales 
and increased enthusiasm on the 
part of the dealers and their or- 
ganization toward Easy washers. 

A typical case is the recent con- 
test between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Rochester, New York. In this in- 
stance Rochester won by a close 
margin—-so close, in fact, that a re- 
count of results was necessary to 
determine the winner. This contest 
was of one month’s duration. 

Not satisfied with their defeat by 
Rochester, the Cincinnati dealer 
salesmen entered into a contest 
with Columbus, Ohio, and this time 
won. This contest was also for one 
month’s duration. 


Cincinnati Versus Columbus 


Aside from the foregoing meth- 
ods for keeping the dealer sales or- 
ganization interested, the company 
supplies its salesmen with sales 
manuals and other helpful material. 
It is now working on a motion pic- 
ture, ““How to Make the 130 Club,” 
which, when completed, will be 
shown to dealer sales organizations 
throughout the country. The pic- 
ture will be made in seventeen 
scenes, and will carry the retail 
salesman through the various stages 
of making a sale, as well as show 
him how to increase his sales pro- 
duction and hence his income. 

To some sales managers these 
plans may seem old, even hack- 
neyed, but the fact remains that 
the Easy Washer Company has a 
full quota of salesmen for its 
dealers and that in place of con- 
stantly advertising for men to fill 
vacancies the company’s dealers 
are frequently in the fortunate 
position of being able to maintain 
waiting lists of applicants for posi- 
tions. 

Maintaining the interest of the 
salesmen, keeping them going at 
such a speed that they have no time 
for worrying over competition or 
looking for other positions is the 
secret of the company’s success in 
holding men—and insuring regular 
and constant production from the 
entire sales and dealer organiza- 
tion. 


Newspaper Advertisin3, 
Begun for Sanka Coffee 


Sanka Coffee made its debut in news- 
paper advertising in eight cities last 
week. Copy ranging from 400 lines to 
full pages was sent out by Young 
Rubicam, New York agency, handling 
the account, to newspapers in New 
York, Boston, Providence, Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Rochester and Mil- 
waukee. 

No definite schedule has been out- 
lined. 
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What's Behind 
the Biz, Rise 
in Good Will 

Values? 


By HENRY J. WRIGHT 


HEN Dillon, Reed & Co., 
Wi: April, 1925, paid $146,- 

000,000 for Dodge Brothers 
there was some disposition to ques- 
tion the price, because it was far 
above the value of all the book as- 
sets enumerated in the corporation’s 
balance sheet. These assets, as of 
December 31, 1925, were reckoned 
at $36,512,000. 

Prior to the transfer, the valua- 
tion of few of the large automobile 
companies, gauged by stock market 
appraisals, stood on a par with the 
worth of their tangible assets. 
Figuring their securities at the 
mean for the year between high 
and low quotations, we find that in 
1924 the book asset value of Gen- 
eral Motors, Studebaker, Packard, 
Maxwell (later Chrysler) and 
Willys-Overland was somewhat 
more than the market value of all 
their stocks. Nash and Hudson, 
whose net earnings in the preceding 
three years had shown notably 
steady gains, were exceptions to 
this rule. 

In the prosperous year of 1925 a 
radical change took place. The in- 
dustry had been far from stable. It 
had not yet settled down in full 
maturity, free from the pains of 
rapid growth and the disturbances 
of overcrowding, which affected it 
to some extent even in the midst of 
the encouraging general conditions 
of 1923. Some of the larger com- 
panies had been liberal advertisers, 
notably Ford, Dodge, Studebaker 
and Chevrolet, each of which spent 
about two million dollars or more 
in 1924 for space in the newspapers 
and magazines. 

It was not yet clear, however, how 
the industry was to develop. The 
change began about the middle of 
1925. The season had opened in- 
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over 1924 was very large and gen- 
eral, as appears in the following 
compilation : 


Net Earning 

Company (in thousands) 

1924 1925 
General Motors. $45,331 $106,485 
ere 8,073 21,379 
Packard ........ 4,805 12,191 
Studebaker .... 13,774 16,620 
ee 4116 17,126 
 ererTee 9,280 16,256 


Willys-Overland 2,087 = 11,423 


Total $87,466 $201,480 
Of Dodge earnings, owing to the 
sale of the company, the record is 
incomplete. 
Two things of importance were 
demonstrated. It was made clear 


Is advertising, responsible for the sensational rise 
in the value of Sood will as expressed by the differ- 
ence between book value and stock market value of 
some of our largest corporations who have invested 
millions in advertising, in the past few years? This 
study of advertising, results, based on risin3, market 
values in major lines, presents a new angle from 
which to judge the value of advertisin?, investments. 


auspiciously. It got its first real 
impetus with the announcement of 
far-reaching reductions in car 
prices. This was followed by a 
great outpouring of advertising, 
especially from the strong com- 
panies. The large increase of sales 
which rewarded these efforts en- 
couraged the car makers to continue 
the pressure through 1926 and 1927. 

Lacking reliable records of news- 
paper advertising over the whole 
period, no comprehensive statistics 
on this phase of the subject are 
available. We get some idea of 
what had taken place, however, 
from a few outstanding facts. 
Among these, perhaps the most 
striking are the comparative adver- 
tising expenditures of such repre- 
sentative companies as_ Buick, 
Chevrolet, Dodge and Studebaker. 
In 1924 these four companies took 
approximately seven and one-fourth 
million dollars’ worth of space in 
the newspapers and magazines. By 
1927 their expenditures for this 
purpose had been enlarged to over 
thirteen and one-fourth million dol- 
lars. Other strong companies added 
to their sales promotion work in 
the same way. 

The gain in net earnings of 1925 


that the automobile market was 
capable of far greater expansion 
than had generally been supposed, 
and the large returns in earnings 
capping fairly good though some- 
what irregular earning records over 
a considerable period, put the major 
companies into the category of sea- 
soned income producers. In this 
respect General Motors’ perform- 
ance was outstanding, and the pre- 
dominance of this corporation was 
accentuated by the relative decline 
of Ford, ascribed to obstinate dis- 
regard of changing public taste in 
cars and suspension of production, 
while the belated new model was 
aborning. But while the magnitude 
and success of General Motors 
tended to throw into the shade the 
development of other companies, 
its conspicuous achievement served 
also to call attention to the position 
attained by the industry at large. 

Public appreciation of what had 
occurred was reflected in the gen- 
eral rise of automobile securities 
which began in 1925, continued 
through 1926, was still in evidence 
to no inconsiderable extent in 1927, 
and again in 1928. 

The stock market rise, needless 
to say, was by no means confined 
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to the stocks of the motor car mak- 
ers. Almost every stock on the list 
went up under the general influence 
of improving conditions and grow- 
ing earnings, as well as the out- 
break of speculative enthusiasm. 
Whether automobile securities en- 
joyed more or less than their share 
of this advance is not pertinent to 
the present purpose. The significant 
thing is that the stock market esti- 
mate of the value of these securi- 
ties began definitely to soar above 
the value of their underlying book 
assets, 

How far this process has gone is 
vividly shown in the accompanying 
compilation. Here we see that while 
in 1924 book values of assets of 
seven leading companies were just 
equal to stock market appraisal of 
their securities, three years later 
the stock market had put a value on 
the stocks of these companies that 
exceeded the book value of their 
assets by considerably more than 
four times. That the relatively 
subordinate position of automobile 
security values was not peculiar to 
1924 is indicated by a Wall Street 
Journal analysis of average book 
asset values and security valuations 
of five automobile 
companies over the three 
years, 1922-24. Taking 
the records of General 
Motors, Studebaker, 
Maxwell, Packard and 
Hudson, it was found 
that in that period com- 
bined book assets were 
$570,015,000, while com- 
bined stock market valua- 
tions were $560,013,000. 

Looked at broadly it 
would appear that the 
good will of the automo- 
bile companies, formerly 
treated in the stock mar- 
ket as negligible, had in 
recent years become very 
much the most valuable of 
their assets, although in 
their balance sheets it cuts 
little, if any, figure. Not 
that there is a generally 
accepted definition of 
good will which 
justifies this state- 
ment. We know 
only that in addi- 
tion to the ponder- 
able free assets 
which appear on 
the balance sheets 
of these concerns 
the public has dis- 
covered an im- 
ponderable element 
of far greater 
worth, which, in 


default of a better name, is called 
good will. 

The simplest measure of good 
will are average earnings over a 
period of years. But records of 
earnings are often delusive. We 
find, for example, that in 1924, 
when book value of the autombile 
companies’ assets was the same as 
the stock market valuation of their 
securities, the latter were eight 
times the earnings, while in 1928, 
when stock market valuation of 
their securities was far above the 
value of book assets, the former 
was close to fifteen times the earn- 
ings, 

Clearly other factors are in- 
volved in the public estimation of 
good will. Among these may be 
mentioned: the outlook of the in- 
dustry, competition, possibilities of 
expansion by intensive effort or by 
merger, the ability of individual 

; managers, the 
chance for 
economies or 
improvements 
in production 
of products, 
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and general business conditions, 

These are factors entering into 
appraisals of good will in every in- 
dustry. We have been seeing the 
effect of some of them on the prices 
of securities of every sort during 
the bull movement. But, in spite of 
the evidence that in many cases ex- 
cited bidding up of stocks and tech- 


nical market conditions have had | 


much to do with some of the high 
quotations, a study of all the figures 
of the four years ended 1927 dis- 
closes the fact that, considering the 
automobile corporations as a whole, 
the stock market has merely 
brought its appraisal of the value 
of their good will over other assets 
into line with that of most seasoned 
corporations that deal in branded 
commodities. 

Take, for example, the three big 
tobacco companies and Lorillard. 
The stock market valuation of their 
common stock was more than twice 
the book value of their assets in 
1924. At the end of 1927, on the 
basis of average prices for their 
shares, this relationship was three 
to one. Long-established food and 
beverage concerns like Beechnut, 
Coca Cola, Corn Products, Fleisch- 
mann, National Biscuit and Pos- 
tum, to mention only a few, have 
had a similar experience. In 1924 
the stock market value of their se- 
curities was not far from twice the 
book value of their book assets, and 
in 1928, on the same basis of reck- 
oning, the ratio had risen to three 
to one. The rule holds true, also, 
in the cases of such well-known 
concerns as Eastman Kodak and 
Gold Dust, control- 
ling trade-marks with 
an almost classic 
character. 

But it is needless to 
multiply examples. In 
almost every instance 
where the test can be 
made, free from com- 
plicating details, we 
find that good will 
has become the prin- 
cipal item in deter- 
mining the value of 
the securities of in- 
dustrial corporations 
whose chief stock in 
trade is branded com- 
modities. 

To what extent this 
good will is the crea- 
tion of advertising 
authorities differ. In- 
quiry in Wall Street 
discovers a_ general 


disposition to deplore 
attempts to identify 
(Cont. on page 110) 
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Low overhead and quick turnover are the secrets of the success of the Berdan Company branches. 
Nothing is sold in less than case lots, and only one man is employed at each branch. The stores 


made a record of thirty-six turnovers last year. 


Cash and Carry Saved the Day 
for the Berdan Company 


By D. G. BAIRD 


With our system of distribution undergoing, almost 
daily changes, everyone havin?, anything to sell 
must watch every development in the distribution 
channels of the country. Here is a story of an “‘old 
line” srocer who developed a cash and carry system, 
without discontinuin? the service end of the business. 
Will this system of cash and carry and service whole- 
salin3, combined prove to be the eventual answer to 
present distribution problems in the grocery field? 


HAT the wholesale cash- 
and-carry chain is the most 
effective means of meeting 
retail cash-and-carry chain 
store competition is the belief of the 
Berdan Company, wholesale grocers 
of Toledo, Ohio, which has been 
operating cash-and-carry branches 
for the past five years and now has 
a chain of twenty-five such units. 
The Berdan Company is not a 
newcomer in the field and it is not 


subject to springing impractical 
plans on the staid old grocery 
trade. It has been in business for 
92 years and is the largest whole- 
sale grocer in the Toledo territory, 
even without its chain of cash-and- 
carry. branches. It carries a com- 
plete line of everything that is sold 
in grocery stores, including cigars, 
tobacco and cigarettes, fountain 
supplies, proprietary medicines, and 
all the popular confections. It fea- 
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tures its own brand of canned 
goods, coffee, tea and numerous 
package items, but it also stocks a 
complete line of all nationally 
known products. It has long been 
famous for its coffee, which it im- 
ports and packs. 

Until five years ago this whole- 
saler did business along orthodox 
lines, serving individual grocers 
within a radius of about 175 miles 
of Toledo. For several years prior 
to that time individual grocers had 
been hard pressed by the rapidly 
growing cash-and-carry chain store 
systems, however, and the condi- 
tion was steadily becoming more 
acute. The Berdan Company 
realized that unless something were 
done for the individual grocers it 
would be only a matter of time 
until there wouldn’t be enough in- 
dividual grocers left to support a 
grocery wholesaler. The salvation 
of the independent merchant was 
the wholesaler’s own salvation. 

It considered many expedients, 
but none that had been tried by 
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others up to that time seemed to be 

he real solution of the problem. The 

one big requirement was a plan that 
would enable the individual grocer 
to purchase goods at prices that 
would permit him to compete with 
his chain-store neighbor; particu- 
larly nationally advertised goods, 
for many of the chains featured 
such goods because the saving was 
so apparent to the consumer. 

Credit and service cost money ; 
hence, if credit and service could 
be eliminated from the wholesale 
grocery business, the resulting sav- 
ings could be passed on to the re- 
tailers. Still, credit and service 
were very necessary to many 
grocers, so the w holesaler could not 
hope to change over his business 
entirely all at once, if ever. 

He could take a tip or two from 
the retail chain systems, however. 
He could offer a cash-and-carry 
plan and he could feature on this 
plan nationally advertised products 
at very close prices. There was 
little or no profit on such products 
for the wholesaler, anyway, as they 
had long been made a “football” by 
wholesalers and chain stores. 

Such a plan would enable the in- 
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dependent merchant to buy his 
most highly competitive goods at 
prices that would permit him. to 
compete with the chain stores. 

The “carry” feature of the cash- 
and-carry plan made it necessary 
for the wholesaler to establish de- 
pots where they would be con- 
venient to a considerable number 
of retailers. 

The first such wholesale cash- 
and-carry branch was opened by 
the Berdan Company in Toledo in 
June, 1923. It was just a little 
store, with an initial stock of about 
40 items, all of which were highly 
competitive, close-margin goods, 
with only one man in attendance. 
The goods were sold at little more 
than cost. 

This met with favor and other 
items were added to the meager 
stock. Then another branch was 
opened in another part of town, 
then another and another. 

This wholesaler now operates 
eleven cash-and-carry wholesale 
branches in Toledo and fourteen in 
surrounding towns within a radius 
of eighty miles, going as far north 
as Jackson, Michigan, and as far 
south as Bucyrus, Ohio. 


THE BERDAN COMPANY - 


WHOLESALE 
res 
FOR 
RETAILERS 
ONLY 


MARKET,Huron St. near Washington St. 
NORTH END, corner Cherry and Huron Sts. 
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‘PRICE LIST. 


Prices Net Cash and Subject to Change Without Notice 


LOCATION OF BRANCHES 


MIAMI ST., Miami St. near Fassett St. 
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and best for their money. These small shoppers of today are the 
quantity buyers of tomorrow, and. childhood impressions re- 
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(Meanwhile, the number of items 
has been increased to about 600, 
but the highly competitive goods 
still are featured in the cash-and- 
carry branches. A small retailer 
who carries only staples could fill 
all his requirements at one of these 
branches, but as a matter of fact, 
probably no grocer buys more than 
half of all the items carried there 
and probably every grocer who 
patronizes the branch stores buys 
some goods elsewhere. 

According to G. L. Smith, man- 
ager of the branch division of the 
Berdan Company, the average 
mark-up in these branches is only 
3 per cent and the overhead is 
almost exactly the same figure. In 
addition, six specials are featured 
each week at cost, plus 2 cents to 
pay for a postal which is sent out 
to advertise them to the retailers. 

This does not mean, however, 
that Berdan has become a phil- 
anthropist and is doing business at 
no profit whatever. The whole- 
saler’s profit on these branches is 
the 2 per cent or so he gets as a 
discount for cash. Multiply this by 
the thirty-six turnovers which are 
said to have been made in these 


City Branches 


CASH 


WHOLESALE 
LIST 
FOR 
RETAILERS - 
ONLY. 


WEST TOLEDO, Phillips at N. Y. C. Cuisding 
HURON, corner Haron andMonroe: Sts 


oD Rane sa «ns RA 


Dunaninan 


Mother's Vata, aoamaavemn, iouiaee or Quick Cooking, 12, case 3. 05 | 
Mother's Oats, large, with China, bi! sedate C., 12, case... 3.54 | 
Grapenuta, No. G-24, 24, case - 
Quaker Farina, 24, case ..__- 

ee Post Toasties, individual, 100, case 

. Kellogg’ 8 Corn Flakes si a 


The Berdan Company publishes a circular once a month and sends out a postal each week featur- 


ing cash-and-carry prices and the slogan, 


the individual retailer” 


“Pioneers in doing something (besides talk) to help 
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branches last year, and add the fact 
that most of the goods are close- 
profit items anyway, and it is seen 
that the wholesaler isn’t doing so 
bad, at that! 

Low overhead and quick turn- 
over are the secrets of success in 
these branches. Small stores are 
rented or owned, the fixtures con- 
sist of rough shelves and counters 
installed by the wholesaler’s own 
carpenter at a cost of $100 or less 
per store, the stock inventories 
around $4,000, and only one man is 
employed at a store. 

One man can handle a volume 
that averages up to $1,000 a week, 
Mr. Smith reports. When the vol- 
ume of any branch store begins to 
exceed this figure, instead of em- 
ploying another man, the whole- 
saler opens another branch. This 
makes the stores more convenient 
to the trade and holds down the 
overhead in the individual stores. 

All the branches are served from 
the main store by trucks which go 
out with big loads every day. 

“This plan enables the independ- 


to the two facts that the margin 
is small and that such goods -have 
been made a kind of football by 
both wholesalers and retailers. 

“This plan, then, enables the re- 
tailer to buy such goods at prices 
that will enable him to meet chain- 
store prices on the same goods and 
also to make a small profit; at the 
same time, it takes these unprof- 
itable goods off our books and puts 
them on a cash basis where we can 
at least get our 2 per cent discount 
from the manufacturers. 

“Our overhead on these branches 
is probably the lowest in the world. 
We hold it right down to the min- 
imum and we don’t give any service 
at all. Nothing is sold in less than 
case lots and all the manager has to 
do is to take the money and say 
there’s your case. We try not to 
handle any unit that costs over $5, 
though, and we have been after 
some of the manufacturers to re- 
duce the size of their cases on this 
account. We want a merchant to 
be able to take a $20 bill to one of 
our branches and buy a wide assort- 


A “Retail Salesmen’s Conference’ was Berkey and 
Gay’s answer to the low-quality competition which 
is threatenin3, the quality furniture trade. Retailers 
the country over responded by sendin@ their sales- 
men to Grand Rapids to learn the talkin3 points on 


better furniture. 


The story of this conference, 


which proved so successful that it will be estab- 
lished as a regular feature of Berkey and Gay’s 
program, will appear in an early issue of Sales 
Management and Advertisers’ Weekly. 


ent grocer to own his goods at 
prices that permit him to compete 
with the chain stores,” Mr. Smith 
declared. “The chain systems can 
buy as cheap as we can, but it costs 
them 5 to 8 per cent to put the 
goods in their stores. We serve as 
a warehouse for our customers at 
an average charge of 3 per cent. 
It costs them a little something to 
come and get the goods, of course, 
but their total cost usually is less 
than that of the chain store. That 
being true, there is no reason at all 
why an independent grocer who 
buys of one of our cash-and-carry 
branches shouldn’t meet chain store 
competition and make money at it. 

“Practically all the items stocked 
by the branch stores are highly 
competitive ones on which there is 
little profit either for the whole- 
saler or the retailer. This is due 


ment of goods. We encourage him 
to buy in small quantities and turn 
his stocks rapidly. 

“Our salesmen push the branches 
all the time. If a customer asks 
for cereals, for example, the sales- 
man will suggest that he buy his 
cereals at a branch store, if one is 
convenient. By doing so, he can 
save money, and we wouldn’t make 
anything on the order anyway, if 
we took it on the usual service 
basis. 

“We have been operating cash- 
and-carry branches for five years. 
Other wholesalers from all parts 
ot the country have come here to 
study our plan. Some have tried 
to find fault with it, while others 
have gone home and started similar 
branches. After all this, we are con- 
vinced that this plan is a real solu- 
tion of the chain-store problem.” 
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While this wholesaler has been 
extending a chain of cash-and- 
carry branches throughout the ter 
ritory served, it is said that the vol- 
ume of “service” business—the 
credit-and-deliver kind —has_ no: 
suffered at all. The company still 
employs the same number of sales- 
men and the same number of deliv- 
ery units as before. Salesmen seek 
orders in the vicinity of a branch 
store, just the same as elsewhere, 
for the branch customers buy many 
other things. 

This means, of course, that the 
total volume has increased mate- 
rially, as the “service” business has 
held its own, while the cash busi- 
ness has been mounting steadily in 
volume. 

It has not been necessary to em- 
ploy additional delivery units to 
service the branch stores. 

Prices at the main store, or 
“service branch,” are said to aver- 
age 8 to 10 per cent higher than 
at the branches. 

The company publishes a circular 
once a month and sends out a postal 
each week featuring cash-and-carry 
prices and the slogan: “Pioneers in 
doing something (besides talk) to 
help the individual retailer.” 

New customers of cash-and- 
carry branches are required to sub- 
mit bills showing that they have 
been trading with wholesalers or to 
furnish other proof that they are 
merchants, 

As Mr. Smith said, numerous ° 
wholesalers from all parts of the 
country have gone to Toledo to 
study the plan and many of them 
are introducing similar systems. 
One of the latest of these is Lee 
and Cady, leading grocery whole- 
saler of Detroit and other Michigan 
cities. 


Los Angeles Publishers 
Launch Aviation Paper 


Aeronautical World, “devoted to the 
development of commercial aviation, 
through the advancement of aeronau- 
tical science, the furtherance of air- 
mindedness and the promotion of safe 
and sane flying,” has been launched at 
Los Angeles under the editorship of 
C. A. Zimmerman and under the direc- 
tion of an advisory board, including 
Major John D. Carmody, U. S. Army; 
William Waterhouse, aeronautical en- 
gineer; Lieut. E. H. Walter, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and F. W. Sutton, con- 
sulting engineer. 

Arthur W. Storms is business man- 
ager; J. E. Eaton, associate editor; C. 
M. Kimberlin, promotion manager; and 
J. H. Tinkham, advertising manager. 

Mr. Zimmerman and Mr. Tinkham 
are owners and publishers of Oil Age. 
All executives on the paper have had 
aviation experience, either during the 
World War or in commercial flying 
subsequently. 
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From a recent advertisement for Packard motor cars 


Featuring, Colored Products in 


Black and White Pages 


HE prominence which color 

has attained, especially this 

season, in many lines of 

merchandise, is developing 
a technique in advertising virtually 
unknown even a year ago. The 
advent of color into the bathroom, 
the kitchen, the sunporch, the office, 
on the golf links, and into every 
conceivable nook and cranny here- 
tofore draped with undertakers’ 
hues has strained the ingenuity of 
advertisers to describe and make 
desirable the new tones and tints 
adorning their products. 

Sizes, shapes, materials, and per- 
formance may be written of in 
commonly understood terms, or 
illustrated by line drawings. But 
color admits of no such simple 
treatment. It has no mother 
tongue. Red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet are inarticulate 
enough, but when they breed and 
interbreed speech becomes impos- 
sible. They have to be seen. 


By H. C. NORTH 


It would seem that manufac- 
turers, having added color to their 
wares, could but resort to the color 
pages in magazines to advertise 
them to their customers. That of 
course in the majority of cases 
would be expensive and impracti- 
cable, and would prohibit the use of 
newspapers altogether. Even those 
advertisers who could afford the 
use of colored ink on a large scale 
were confronted with the difficulty 
of displaying all nuances. And the 
necessity of a large campaign using 
some black and white is obvious. 

The paint companies long ago 
were faced with exactly this prob- 
lem. They solved it by urging the 
reader to send for a color chart on 
which the gamut of tints was ac- 
curately reproduced. And around 
this practice, with manifold adapta- 
tions and expansions, a large num- 
ber of color merchants have built 
their campaigns. Thus Jantzen, 
Electrolux, Copeland, Crane, Arm- 
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strong, Kohler of Kohler, Johns- 
Manville, to name but a few, offer 
pamphlets in which their colored 
products appear. 

But the idea has been developed 
far past the color chart stage. 
America used to be notoriously 
afraid of color, ignorant of its use 
and fearful lest she make herself 
ridiculous. To sell a people bred 
on sombre hues requires some 
effort to bolster their confidence 
when selecting more brilliant 
effects. Consequently, color har- 
mony has become the watchword in 
numerous campaigns, and adver- 
tisers exert themselves to educate 
customers not only to buy, but to 
buy for pleasing combinations. 

Servel advertises an eight-page 
booklet giving new color ideas for 
modern kitchen decoration. In its 
newspaper advertising the company 
calls attention to its magazine color 
ads, thus getting color effects in 
black and white. Crane offers a 


book of color schemes, fixtures ar- 
rangements, blue prints and floor 
plans. “Start with color in the fix- 
tures,” says Kohler, and attaches a 
coupon for obtaining a folder for 
complete information about color 
in the bathroom. 

Armstrong and Jantzen have 
carried it still further: both feature 
booklets on color harmony prepared 
for them by experts. The Arm- 
strong book deals with the creation 
of colorful rooms, in which lin- 
oleum may be used with modern 
inexpensive furniture. 

Color harmony is the dominant 
theme in all Jantzen advertising for 
1928. And around it Jantzen has 
woven a merchandising plan. An 
eight-page booklet is offered in all 
advertising, “Jantzen Color Har- 
mony Guide.” It. is the work of 
Hazel Dell Adler, well-known au- 
thority on color harmony. It sug- 
gests the colors most becoming to 
the four definite types, blonde, bru- 
nette, titian and brown hair. In 
addition, recommendations are 
made for various color ensembles, 
thus giving the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to sell all manner of acces- 
sories—beach robes, belts, caps, 
shoes, etc. 

“Blonde, brunette—or in be- 
tween—your type determines the 
color of your Jantzen,” or “What 
colors will be worn at the smart 
beaches ?” or “You can match your 
complexion in a colorful Jantzen,” 
the headlines read in the black and 
white advertising, and the booklet 
pictures in full color each of the 
four types in the ideal ensemble, 
with charts of additional combina- 
tions for accessories. 


Advertising Color Harmony 


UT manufacturers whose lines 
are not susceptible to supple- 
mentary advertising in color, in 
which the true shades may be faith- 
fully presented, have used the color 
harmony idea in other ways in their 
black and white advertising. One 
method that has become prevalent 
is to describe the tints of the prod- 
uct by mentioning well-known sea- 
sonal shades with which they will 
harmonize. Although this gives no 
concrete idea of the color, it has 
virtually all the practical merits of 
colored ink. Gordon, for example, 
advertises its hosiery: 

“And Gordon has created the 
shades required by the new fabric 
colors which introduce the sports 
mode for summer. Dawn is a deli- 
cate pastel tint for wear with the 
new tones of mauve so smart at 
the moment. Matin is the pale 
beige shade required by the lapis 
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blues. Honey Beige and Noon are 
this season’s version of the sun- 
burnt tones, smart for the white 
and beige costume.” 

Other advertisers have used this 
method in various ways, some sug- 
gesting the combinations for which 
their colors were intended, others 
being content simply to state that 
their products harmonize with the 
new gowns, furniture, fixtures, etc. 

Vici Kid advertises seven shades, 
“The perfect number—oft perfect 
shoe shades—for a perfect sum- 
mer. .. . Vici says so, backed by 
the foremost fashion authorities of 
Paris and New York,” and thus 
settles the matter for once and for 
all. It then lists its shades with 
surprisingly vivid’ descriptions: 
Cascade—a delicate natural beige; 
Topaz—a clear, creamy beige; 
Mayfair—a greyish beige; Gothic 
—medium grey, faintly steely; 
Marron—a rich, formal brown; 
Turftan—a glowing, golden brown; 
Mat—dull black, deep as jet. 


How Packard Sells Color 


ITH no attempt to describe 

its colors, Packard, in a re- 
cent advertisement, assured the 
reader of satisfactory hues by ex- 
plaining its equipment and prepara- 
tion for furnishing beauty of finish. 
And avoided a rather difficult task, 
with excellent results. The follow- 
ing copy compares favorably with 
a color chart: 

“The mixing and application of 
colors is an art as old as man’s 
love of beauty. Yet within the past 
five years we have found better and 
more permanent lacquers and fin- 
ishes than were discovered in the 
previous five thousand. 

“Packard, for example, now 
paints and finishes a body in a far 
more beautiful and enduring way 
than was possible with the mate- 


rials and methods of yesterday— - 


and in less than half the time. For 
Packard anticipated the modern 
vogue of color by investing over a 
million dollars in new and _ highly 
advanced equipment. 

“In a central mixing room Pack- 
ard artists prepare the color lac- 
quers in all their unlimited hues. 
Nearly ten miles of special piping 
then convey the liquid colors to the 
spray booths where expert finishers 
apply them to Packard bodies— 
artistically and permanently—by 
the most modern of scientific proc- 
esses. 

“Thus Packard achieves the 
beauty of finish which continues 
and endures throughout the un- 
usually long life of the Packard 
car.” 


Jury 14, 1928 


In the attempt to describe their 
colors, some manufacturers have 
dubbed them with romantic and 
suggestive names. As a result nu- 
merous terms have come _ into 
vogue, carrying with them the color 
suggested by well-known things. 
While they do not describe, they 
connote far more than definite 
meanings ever could. Some of the 
color names used by a few adver- 
tisers follow: 

Iron Clad Hosiery: Atmosphere, 
Skin, Champagne, Blonde, French 
Nude, Parchment, Sandust, Rose 
Blush, Peachbloom, Moonlight, 
etc. 

Eternit, asbestos shingles: Au- 
tumn Bronze, Quarry Blue, Indian 
Red, Colonial Gray, Heatherblends. 

Buick: Harbor Blue, Valley 
Green, Boulevard Maroon, Talina 
Brown. 

Bedell: Cameo, Lady Finger, 
Blue Skies, Sweet Pea, Nile Green. 

Electrolux: Crystal Green, Bis- 
cay Blues, Ivory Tan. 

These are but a random assort- 
ment ; the list could be extended in- 
definitely by perusal of the adver- 
tising columns. 

The need for color description is 
but a few months old, and conse- 
quently it is just now coming to be 
studied. The problem has been 
met with ingenuity whenever faced, 
but the technique will doubtless 
develop, as in other phases of ad- 
vertising, in unlooked-for direc- 
tions. 


Color by Suggestion 


ART  SCHAFFNER & 
MARX have actually suc- 
ceeded in illustrating color by means 
of black and white line drawings. 
Carrying the idea of giving colors 
suggestive names one step further; 
they have used pictures of the ani- 
mals, trees and articles inspiring the 
nomenclature. Thus, some months 
ago, decorative spots of greyhounds, 
a burning cigarette, and beech trees, 
graphically depicted a shade of 
grey, smoke blue and copper beech, 
respectively. 

Realsilk has extended the plan 
of advertising color selected by an 
expert; and now features its fash- 
ion committee of five prominent 
women who suggest its hosiery 
shades. By stressing the work of 
the committee, rather than attempt- 
ing to describe its twenty-four 
shades of hosiery, Realsilk gives 
the reader a much more concrete 
impression of variety in colors. 


Studebaker sales for the first six 
months of 1928 amounted to 75,000 
units, an increase of 12,000 over the 
same period last year. 
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A Business Founded on the 
Good Will of Dealers 


An interview by John L. Scott with 


W. H. WISEMAN 


Advertising Manager, The Armand Company, Des Moines, lowa 


OR a great many years the 
firm of D. Weeks and 
Company, manufacturers 
of patent medicines, has 

been one of Des Moines’ old estab- 
lished business houses. Originally 
it was operated by three brothers, 
D. Weeks, Leo Weeks and Carl 
Weeks. Its line was a general one, 
including the usual laxatives, corn 
remedies, stomach tablets, headache 
powders and similar preparations. 
The business always prospered, and 
became rather widely known as an 
Iowa institution. 

Carl Weeks, the younger brother, 
at one time conceived the idea of 
placing a face powder on the mar- 
ket as an addition to the regular 
Weeks line. His brothers weren’t 
so enthusiastic over the notion, 
but in spite of their indifference he 
compounded a preparation which 
he determined to sell the same way 
he had been selling their other 
products. 


A New Business 


Carl Weeks for some years had 
been handling a large portion of 
the firm’s sales, chiefly by direct 
mail to the trade, although occa- 
sionally he made short trips into 
nearby territories and sold his 
wares to the druggists in person. 
Then, in 1915, a single unforeseen 
incident in the’ Weeks factory trans- 
formed the Armand face powder 
business from a nonentity into a 
reality. Boxes which had contained 
his new face powder were lying 
about the shop unused for several 
weeks. The factory foreman needed 
additional space, so he asked Mr. 
Weeks if the boxes couldn’t be 
thrown away. Mr. Weeks’ first 
question was to ask what had be- 
come of the face powder the boxes 
had contained. 

“The girls in the shop used it all 
long ago,” he was told. 

This was Mr. Weeks’ chance to 
get a report on the quality of his 


powder. He immediately called in 
the girls who had been helping 
themselves, not for the purpose of 
reprimanding them, but because he 
was anxious to learn what they 
thought of it. They said they liked 
it so well that they wished he would 
make more of it for them. 

Their unanimously enthusiastic 
replies gave Mr. Weeks his cue to 
put a brief notation at the bottom 
of his next week’s regular order 
blank to druggists to the effect that 
he could supply face powder 
in addition to patent medi- 
cines. Joe Kinney, a druggist 
of Logansport, Indiana, sent 
in the first order for a dozen 
boxes of the new product. 
A short time later he ordered 
three dozen more. When 
this was followed by a gross 
order the matter was called 
to Mr. Weeks’ attention, as 
twelve dozen boxes of pow- 
der were more than had been 
produced up to that time. 
Impressed by Mr. Weeks’ 
new product, as well as by 
the letters he had written 
about it, Joe Kinney had 
urged a few of his cus- 
tomers to try it. When they 
came back for more he re- 
ordered from Des Moines 
and, without knowing it, he 
laid the first foundations for 
the large business which has 
resulted, in part at least, 
from his success in selling 
those few boxes to the 
women of Logansport. 

Mr. Kinney, incidentally, 
is still a good customer. 
Carl Weeks called him in 
before a factory and sales 
convention a little over a 
year ago and introduced him 
as Armand’s first customer, pre- 
senting him with an engraved gold 
watch in recognition of that dis- 
tinction. 

That, then, was the start of the 
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business. It was as recently as 
1915 that the Armand Company 
came into being, and it was not 
until 1918 that the company placed 
on the market its combination face 
powder and cold cream which has 
been the leader in the Armand line 
ever since. Our real growth did 
not begin until the prosperous 
period of 1920 and 1921, and the 
greater share of our national dis- 
tribution has been built up in the 
last seven years. 


Carl Weeks, President, The Armand 


Company 


Every once in a while during the 
past year or two we have been 
compelled to reduce the size of a 
salesman’s territory to enable him 
to cover it more effectively. A\l- 
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most inevitably he registers a mild 
protest over our action. “I can’t 
make any money in that small 
territory,” he objects. 

Our usual answer to such a 
salesman is that he is voicing 
almost the identical objection our 
western representative -advanced 
in 1921 when we reduced his ter- 
ritory. He was covering all the 
country west of the Missouri 
River, including California, Texas, 
southwestern Canada and all the 
Rocky Mountain states. He, too, 
claimed that he couldn’t make any 
money in a smaller territory. 

Today, less than eight years 
later, we have some dozen or more 
men in those same states which 
one man formerly covered. Five 
years ago one man handled all of 
Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Now four men are making 
an excellent living in California 
alone selling Armand products. 


100 Per Cent Distribution 


SHORT time ago a news- 

paper in the Northwest made 
a survey of the distribution of all 
cosmetics in its city. In spite of 
the fact that this particular city is 
just about as far from Des ‘Moines 
as it is possible for it to be, and 
still remain in the United States, 
.Armand was one of only four 
brands to have 100 per cent dis- 
tribution in its drug and depart- 
ment stores. The point was also 
brought out that 51 of the 75 
stores in town had given our brand 
first place in sales—more than the 
others combined. 

A similar survey, conducted by a 
newspaper in a large Middle West- 
ern city, developed the fact that 
out of 201 stores 192 carried 
Armand and the other nine outlets 
were almost negligible factors any- 
way, so the newspaper gathering 
the figures accorded us another 100 
per cent. And merely to show that 
this condition is nation-wide, in 
New York, on the other side of 
the continent, Armand products 
are sold in 486 out of a total of 
500 representative stores covered 
in a recent survey. 

All these figures have been 
tabulated by disinterested, impar- 
tial agencies. We had no hand 
either in ascertaining the facts or 
in disseminating them. They have 
been brought to our attention 
without our even being aware that 
the surveys were under way. And 
while they please us, naturally, 
they do not greatly surprise us. 

This national distribution, 
achieved largely since 1920, should 
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be credited to a large extent to 
one factor—and that is to the 
good-will which has been built by 
the founder of the business. His 
personality has been expressed in 
his trade letters, his merchandise, 
his packages and his general trade 
and consumer advertising. There 
have been other factors, of course, 
including the quality of the product 
itself, advertising campaigns and 
sales policies, but so far as dis- 
tribution is concerned—that is, 
dealer distribution—Carl Weeks 
has accomplished the work almost 
single-handed. 

His letters and broadsides have 
had an unusual appeal since as 
long ago as he handled patent 
medicine sales by mail for D. Weeks 
and Company. Druggists all over 
the country received them, read 
them with a chuckle or a thought- 
ful frown, depending upon whether 
that particular message from 
“Carl” -was intended to cause 
laughter or deep thought, and they 
came to feel as though they knew 
the writer personally. He _ spe- 
cialized, in his letters, in human 
business philosophy, and the mass 
of correspondence he receives, ad- 
dressed as “Carl,” is proof enough 
that he has built up a large and 
loyal following by his writings. 
And Mr. Weeks has spoken of the 
other executives of his company 
so many times as “Steve” or “Bill” 
or “Jessie” that druggists, too, 
refer to them by those friendly 
names. 


Continues Personal Tone 


ARL WEEKS still continues 
the relations begun before the 


Armand Company was _ founded * 


and he was only selling patent 
medicines by mail. He publishes a 
broadside to dealers four or five 
times a year, and he talks to them 
intimately and familiarly about the 
problems of their business. He 
offers helpful suggestions, tells 
humorous but pointed stories, and 
makes them feel as though they 
were getting a direct message, not 
from the president of a big, far- 
away company, but from a friend 
whom they have known for years, 
whom they respect and with whom 
they enjoy transacting business. 

We were one of the first manu- 
facturers of powder to introduce a 
fifty-cent box. We did it at a time 
when eggs were selling at six cents 
a dozen. Then we broke another 
precedent by selling face powder 
at a dollar a box. It was about 
the same as though someone now 
would announce that he had de- 
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cided to sell only $10 powder. 

The effect of such startling price 
increases on dealers is not difficult 
to imagine. Some of them may 
have thought we were crazy, but 
almost without exception they had 
such confidence in Carl Weeks that 
they tried in every way possible to 
help him sell his powder at the 
new high prices. They realized 
that he must have known what 
women wanted, and that they 
would pay a fair price for it, or 
he wouldn’t have made the move. 

Early in his business experience 
Mr. Weeks originated the “Armand 
Merchandising Policy’ which is 
still the foundation of our relations 
with dealers. It was put into legal 
form by our attorneys and is 
printed as a pamphlet with this in- 
troduction: “In November, 1919, 
Carl Weeks promulgated this, the 
Armand Merchandising Policy. 
Our business is dedicated to the 
work of exemplifying in all our 
transactions’ the letter and the 
spirit of this policy.” 


The Armand Creed 


HE first article declares, “The 

Armand business is founded 
and built upon two fundamental 
principles, to wit: first, highest at- 
tainable quality of product, and, 
second, absolute and unquestioned 
fairness and justice in relations 
with customers, both trade and con- 
sumer.” 

There is only one other article’; 
it states, “In all fairness and 
justice to all concerned, The 
Armand Company suggests fair 
resale prices for Armand products 
and declines to sell to dealers who 
effect any other unfair trade prac- 
tices in merchandising Armand 
products. Sales once made, how- 
ever, are absolute and uncondi- 
tional.” 

That is the Armand creed. It 
looks simple in writing, but in 
execution it is far-reaching. How 
to. “carry on” with that second 
article is one of the major prob- 
lems in a business such as ours, 
but it is an endorsement of Carl 
Weeks’ methods that it does not 
need to be “enforced.” He has 
achieved such a friendly relation- 
ship with the trade, has fostered 
such enduring good-will, that deal- 
ers observe our suggestions, with- 
out many exceptions, not only 
because they like a fair profit, but 
because they want to assist in his 
efforts to maintain a sound price 
policy. 

One of the most important steps 

(Continued on page 112) 


Mid-Year Review of Industry 
Shows Improved Conditions 


By F. M. FEIKER 


Managing Director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ERGERS and _ consoli- 

dations, apparent dis- 

counting of the old 

prejudice of poor busi- 
ness in a Presidential year, unex- 
pected gains in some lines, sharp 
retrenchments in others, normal 
business in general on the 1927 
level and cooperative group attacks 
upon common business problems, 
mark the first six months of busi- 
ness for the year 1928. Business 
men in key industries, trades and 
technical professions, reporting 
through the editors of their respec- 
tive business publications for the 
first semi-annual survey of busi- 
ness conditions undertaken by the 
National Conference of Business 


Paper Editors and the Associated _ 


Business Papers, give these as the 
outstanding trends of business for 
the first half of the current year. 


Meat Industry Strengthens 
The steel industry, by high spe- 


cialization in developing many 
small-volume markets, has com- 
pletely taken up the slack of a 
greatly reduced volume of. steel 
orders by railroads. The meat 
packing industry has enjoyed a 
larger volume of business and a 
strong domestic and foreign mar- 
ket. The automobile industry, save 
for Ford, is going ahead of expec- 
tations and should finish the year 
about on a par with or better than 


1927, with manufacturers much 
nearer the solution of the used-car 
problem. 


Editors in all lines report no im- 
portant decreases in wages, some 
slight rises in specialized industries 
and individual shortages of highly 
skilled mechanics. Total payrolls 
on the other hand are considered a 
little below those of the first six 
months of 1927, due to more auto- 
matic machines. 

Another interesting sidelight is 
the expansions that have been 
made in service industries, notably 
the hospitals and the restaurants. 
These industries have greatly in- 


creased their total number of em- 
ployes. There has been a distinct 
flow of labor from producing in- 
dustries into service work, provid- 
ing employment for those who 
otherwise would be employed. This 


F. M. Feiker 


Mr. Feiker’s report on 
current conditions in the 
major lines of industry 
is compiled from reports 
furnished by leading 
business paper editors— 
men who are closely in 
touch with key men and 
key manufacturers in 
their individual fields. 
The general tone of his 
summary on present 
conditions is optimistic, 
showin3, few declines. 
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trend is general, but as yet no sta- 
tistics are available. 

The editors are unanimous in re- 
porting that the first six months of 
1928 have been characterized by 
many desirable major and minor 
mergers, cooperative market find- 
ing activities and intelligent control 
of production. 

The building and construction 
industries are outstandingly boom- 
ing. In dollar volume these indus- 
tries are far ahead of 1927, which 
was the largest year on record. 
Building and engineering construc- 
tion for the first five months of the 
current year is nearly 25 per cent 
ahead of that same period for last 
year, and operations are being 
carried on in practically all sections 
of the country. The largest gain 
as to class of work is in commer- 
cial buildings and as to geographical 
region the Middle Atlantic States. 
Home building, however, :s below 
last year. 

Construction costs, instead of sky- 
rocketing, are holding remarkably 
constant and wholesale and retail 
stocks of building supplies are re- 
ported to be 30 per cent below what 
they were a year ago. The outlook 
for the building industry is that 
gradually it will return to a new 
normal annual volume, almost 
twice as great in dollars as the 
average year of the pre-war level. 


Railroad Service Improves 


The electrical industry reports 
that the total production of elec- 
tricity was about 9 per cent greater 
for the first half of the present 
year than for the similar period of 
1927. The railroads are credited 
with being efficiently operated and 
giving dependability and speed of 
service in freight shipments that 
surpasses all previous records, de- 
spite the fact that the volume of 
freight is somewhat less than that 
of 1926 or 1927. 

The rubber industry on the other 
hand is reported to have suffered 
very greatly since the first of the 


year. The complete abandonment 
of the British rubber restriction 
policy caused the collapse of the 
crude rubber market, prices tum- 
bling from 44 cents per pound to 
17 cents, the lowest in years. 
American manufacturers were 
caught with excessive inventories 
of goods made of high-priced rub- 
ber and with commitments for over 
100,000 tons of high-priced crude 
rubber. Retail tire price reduc- 
tions forced these manufacturers to 
write off a large depreciation on 
finished tires and tubes. This 
meant an actual physical cash loss 
of fully $75,000,000 to the industry. 

The rubber industry is credited 
with starting to recover, although 
practically every manufacturer will 
show a substantial loss for the 
year. The organization of the 
American Rubber Institute under 
General Lincoln C. Andrews, 
former Federal Prohibition Direc- 
tor, will stabilize the industry and 
correct bad merchandising prac- 
tices. 


Reports from Other Industries 


The textile industry, while not as 
seriously depressed as rubber is 
considered to be, is in a condition 
of “profitless prosperity.” Business 
for the first half of this year 
ranged from normal to depressed. 
Most divisions of the cotton and 
wool branches are now decidedly 
subnormal, because of machine- 
hour productive capacity consider- 
ably above normal consumption 
and failure by manufacturers to 
balance production and consump- 
tion. In this industry, however, 
there is now more general eco- 
nomic cooperation between manu- 
facturers which has resulted in the 
organization of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, the Wool Institute and 
plans for similar joint endeavors 
by the carpet and the upholstery 
manufacturers. 

The metal-working industries 
have done considerable more new 
plant construction and new equip- 
ment buying, a condition which 
characterizes nearly all of the pro- 
ductive industries of the country, 
and efficiency of operation is gen- 
erally conceded to be a trifle better 
than lyast year. 

In the mercantile field the vol- 
ume of trade is slightly ahead of 
1927, but bad spots are reported 
in the coal regions and western 
farm states. Department store 
stocks are reported to be somewhat 
smaller and in some sections cus- 
tomers are complaining that stores 
are chronically “just out.” Chain 
dry goods stores are making steady 
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growth, as is group buying by inde- 
pendent department stores. Both 
chain department stores and those 


. independently operated are credited 
_with normal business because of 


excellent sales efforts. 

The furniture industry in both 
the manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing fields is slightly above the level 
for the first half of 1927. Whether 
or not the public accepts Art 
Moderne furniture styles will have 
a very decided effect upon business 


. in the fall. 


The oil industry is stabilizing its 
operations to bring crude oil pro- 
duction more nearly in line with 
the demand for refined products. 
A marked decrease in oil field 
operations in all but newly opened 
fields has resulted. Crude oil 
prices are practically the same as 
the close of 1927, with no material 
changes anticipated. Stocks of 
both crude and refined products 
have been increased but at a lesser 
rate than 1927, and the present sup- 
ply and demand seem to about bal- 
ance. Holding runs of crude oil to 
market demand has resulted in a 
2-cent advance in the wholesale 
gasoline price, but the retail price 
has not been advanced considering 
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the country as a whole. 

Due to a serious over-built situa- 
tion, particularly in the larger cities, 
hotels are depressed and price cut- 
ting has appeared: It is predicted 


‘that many big city hotels will fail 


before the end of the year. In the 
ice cream industry, another service 
industry, costs have increased due 
to competitive conditions and mar- 
gins of profit will probably be re- 
duced. Despite this the industry 
is normal and an increasing number 
of consolidations are anticipated. 
Bakers the country over are having 
normal business and are turning to 
cake making as the chief field open 
to them for permanent expansion. 
The volume of service rendered by 
hospitals was uniformly larger the 
first half of this year than last. In- 
dustrial and automobile accidents 
are steadily increasing. 

Both the wholesale and retail 
volume of trade in shoes has been 
below normal for the first half of 
1928, but the outlook for the bal- 
ance of the year is remarkably 
favorable. The public, it is held, is 
“short” on wanted styles and types 
of shoes and there will be a distinct 
pickup in the early fall because of 
development of new materials. 


Sees Menace in Government 
Competition in Business 


“Shall the government confine its ac- 
tivities to the political field and leave 
the field of business to the initiative and 
enterprise of its citizens? If the gov- 
ernment enters into any industry, private 
capital—proverbially timid—will retire 
from it. 

“This menace of government competi- 
tion,” Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president 
of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, told the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention at the 
opening session Mondav, “is the only 
thing which can shake the credit and 
disturb the progress of our industrial 
development. 

“The main objection to the policy of 
government ownership is not that gov- 
ernment operations are notoriously in- 
efficient or that it may occasion financial 
loss to the industry faced with such un- 
fair competition, but that it destroys the 
basic principle upon which the whole of 
American business has been built. It 
strikes at the keystone of our indus- 
trial arch. It seeks to graft upon the 
political structure of America the out- 
worn socialistic theories of the old 
world which have contributed so greatly 
to the present condition of Europe. 

“Let me direct your attention for a 
moment to a little discussed phase of 
this aspect of the question. Much has 
been said from the viewpoint of the 
public’s right to efficient service and 
from the viewpoint of private manage- 


ment and stockholdership, but little has 
been said from the viewpoint of the em- 
ploye. 

“The great army of employes of 
private business and industry constitute 
a large group of the public. The rights 
and interests and welfare of the em- 
ploye are vitally involved in proposals 
for government ownership. 

“Under private ownership the lad 
who, today, enters an establishment as 
an errand boy may, in future years, be- 
come the head of the house if he has it 
in him. The epic of American business 
is full of such achievements—the sec- 
tion hand, the station agent in the lone 
way station, who becomes the presi- 
dent of the railroad; the bank mes- 
senger who becomes the chairman of 
the board; the iron puddler who be- 
comes a dominant leader in steel; the 
grocer’s clerk who becomes the presid- 
ing genius of a nation-wide chain o 
mercantile establishments—and so on. 

“Does government ownership offer 
such spur to the ambition and initiative 
of the employe? 

“Not at all. In government, prefer- 
ence goes either by political favoritism 
or a rule of seniority that takes little or 
no account of merit and _ discounts 
initiative. Imagine the power industry, 
for instance, in the hands of the em- 
ployes whose proper ambitions are thus 
shackled—or the railroads, or any great 
agency of business!” 
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He could be so 


good -looking—but 


. Ae has that half-clean look 


Wate disappointment! When 
she saw him across the ballroom 
floor he looked so attractive. Buc 
“close-up”? ... 

Sometimes you do have to look 
closely co see pore-dirt. But there's 
pore-dirt in every face. Even ufter 
you wash and shave, pore-dirt lurks 


in skin... sallow... gray. 

The aie you live in all pa long, 
says the U.S. Weather Bureau, swims 
with millions of tiny specks of sooty 
gray. Even indoors you can see them 
in any shaft of sunlight. These tiny 
specks float onto your face . . . get 
into the'very pores of your skin— 
wedged under the surface! 

Once under the skin, no surtace 


dirt: It's there “for keeps”. . . 
unless you massage it away with 
Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Watch this pink cream roll \" ~ 
pore-dirt free! XX 
‘When you rub Pompeian a 


That's what chis enlarged 
graph shows. See F coy be marks 


are dried pellets of cream— loaded 


bi 


pore-dirt that just 2 few minutes’ 
massage rolled free! 

Try it yourself tonight. Make sure 
that when she sees your face “close- 
» a it will have that fresh, ruddy 
glow chat Pompeian Massage Cream 
gives. A clean, confident that 
will make her say, “My, but you're 


This FREE test convinces 
thousands every day! 


Pompeian is 60 cents at every toilet 


POMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM 


Torabhes Nate eo Nene 


In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 


Please send me a free rial Street 


Of Pompeian Massage Cream . . 
Pn for two cleansing. | invigorating 
‘ial massages. 
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DON T FOO 
YOURSELF 

Better to be safe than sorry 

when halitosis is involved 


alitosis may get 


Employers prefer fastidious people 


halitoxics not wanted. 


ORE and more, employers insist on 

having about them people who are 
fastidious. Sooner or later, those with 
halitosis are “‘let out.” 

The true reason for discharge, how- 
ever is usually hidden under such phrases 
as “Inefficient,” “You can do better else- 
where,” “We need a more experienced 


etc. 
Realize these facts about halitosis. That, due to 
modern habits, it is much more 


you discharged 


when necessary, especially before meeting others. 
Keep a bottle handy in home and office for this 
purpose. 

Listerine ends naitosis instantly Being antisep- 
tie, it strikes at its commonest cause—fermentation 
in the oral cavity. Then, being a powerful deodor 
ant, it destroys the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s powerful 

t properties, make this test: Rub a slice of 

«mion on your hand. Then apply Listerine clear 
Immediately, every trace of omon odor is gone. 

With these facts before you, 


than is suspected. That 
ships, affections and business. 
That you can have it and not Ys had 
know it. about every 


with Listerine. Every morning. than they? 


make up your mind to keep your 


it is a definite hability in friend- READ THE FACTS self an the safe, polite and popular 
halitosis 


side by using Listerine Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. St. Louis, 


68 hairdressers state that Mo.,U.S.A 


third woman, 


an Pleasant yoy ey —_ many of them from the 
t you .are free from it to Ithy classes, 1s halitoxic. 
rinse the mouth systematically Who ould Have you tried 


k be 1 
sieiiialaieaas Le the new Listerine 


e 


Every mght. And between times 


LISTERINE 


Br Shaving Cream? 


Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterward. An 
outstanding shaving cream in every 
respect. 


(Lambert & Feasley, Inc.) 


(Geo. Batten Co.) 


I Felt Ashamed 


(Frank Seaman, Inc.) 


HE was so proud of his children; why haan’t I taken 


OHNSON took an envelope out of his pocket 

and handed me some snapshots. 

“ Just got these,” he said. “Don’t the kids 
look wonderful?” 

“Look at Betty there,” he rattled on, “isn’t 
she cute in that dress? Her mother made it. 
Betty’s c:azy about dolls, but Buddy is strong 
for dogs. See here—this picture—” 

I felt ashamed. While he showed pictures of 
his youngsters, I could only talk about mine. 
Without snapshots, though, I couldn't seem to 
find much to say. So my friend did most of the 
talking. A jealous pang ran through me. Why, 
his children couldn't compare with mine. 

Often, because of mere thoughtlessness, a 
father fails to take snapshots of his children. 
As years pass ins to regret this failure 
more and more. By the time he realizes how 


snapshots of mine? 


quickly he is forgetting the way his youngsters 

to look, it is often too late. Don’t let this 
Kappen to you. Take snapshots of them as 
they are today, as they never will be again. 

As for not owning a Kodak . . . really, there’s 
no excuse for it. Every day of your life, prob- 
ably, you pass stores that sell them. 
is whatever you want to pay. There’s a genuine 
Eastman camera, the Brownie, as low as $2, 
and Kodaks from $5 up. 

And every Eastman camera makes excellent 
snapshots. Particularly the Modern Kodaks. 
Many have lenses so fast that you don’t have 
to wait for sunshine. Rain or shine, Winter or 
Summer, indoors or out, everyone can take 


good pictures with these marvelous new Kodaks. 

Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is 
dependably uniform. It has speed and wide 
latitude. Which simply means that it reduces 
the danger of under- and over-exposure. It 
gets the picture. Expert photo finishers are 
ready in every community to develop 
print your films quickly and skilfully. So begin 
—or continue—taking the pictures that will 
mean so much to you later on. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Depe. LBS 
Rochester, N. Y 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
your interesting booklet about the Modern Kodaks. 


— — 


Address -) 
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Board of Governors Will Guide I. A. A. 


Under New 


OMPLETE revision of the con- 

stitution of the International 
Advertising Association, putting active 
direction in the hands of a Board of 
Governors; increased emphasis on sci- 
entific methods for determining markets 
and professional standards for the men 
and women engaged in advertising, and 
closer relations between advertising 
interests of the United States and 
Europe were brought about at the 
twenty-fourth annual International Ad- 
vertising Convention which closed in 
Detroit Thursday. 

Charles C. Younggreen of the Mil- 
waukee advertising agency of Klau- 
Van Pietersom - Dunlap - Younggreen, 
was elected president of the association 
Wednesday night to succeed C. K. 
Woodbridge of Kelvinator, Inc., De- 
troit, president for the past three years. 

Another agency man, W. Frank Mc- 
Clure of Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, 
was elected secretary. H. R. Swartz 
of R. Hoe & Co., New York, printing 
press manufacturers, becomes treasurer. 

A third agency man, Major Patrick 
F. O’Keefe, head of the organization of 
that name in Boston, was elected chair- 
man of the Advertising Commission. 
With this position he becomes also a 
vice-president of the association. 

Clinton F. Berry of the Union Trust 
Company and president of the Adcraft 
Club, Detroit, was elected chairman of 
the new Advertising Club Board. Un- 
- der the new constitution, Mr. Berry’s 
election automatically makes him the 
other vice-president of the I. A. A. 

Miss Hazel Ludwig of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, con- 


P. F. O'Keefe 


Charles C. Younggreen 


tinues as president of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs. 

After a hot contest, Minneapolis was 
named over Miami and Berlin by a com- 
mittee as the 1929 convention city. 

This selection, however, was fought 
out Wednesday afternoon on the con- 
vention floor, and a_ resolution was 
passed requesting the Board of Gov- 
ernors to consider favorably the claim 
of Berlin. 

Twelve members were elected to the 
newly created Board of Governors, as 
follows: For a three-year term: Wal- 
ter Strong, Chicago Daily News; 
Francis H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust 
Company; Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and Rowe Stew- 
art, Philadelphia Record; two-year 
term: D. F. Kelly, the Fair Company, 
Chicago; John C. Martin, Curtis-Mar- 
tin Newspapers; John Benson, of 
Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 
Chicago agency, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and Kerwin H. Fulton, of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America: one- 
year term: J. H. Bragdon, of Te-tile 
World; O. C. Harn, of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations; Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, of the Nebraska Farmer, and 
Don Francisco, of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Los Angeles. 

It is probable that Mr. Strong will 
be elected chairman of the Board of 
Governors, the ranking office in the 
association. 

The revised Constitution of the 
association, unanimously adopted, au- 
thorizes the establishment of a Board 
of Governors of seventeen members, 
to direct “all of the activities of the 
association and of the Advertising Club 
Board, the Advertising Commission, 


Laws; Younsreen Is President 


and any other subsidiary body created 
under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors will be the directing head of the 
entire association, with the president, 
the operating head, responsible to the 
board. In addition, two vice-presidents 
will be elected by the clubs and the 
Commission, respectively. The secre- 
tary and treasurer will be chosen by the 
convention at large each year. 

The Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion will operate under the direct 
authority of the Board of Governors, 
with a director elected by the Gov- 
ernors. There will also be an Inter- 
national Advertising Council appointed 
by the Governors and composed of six 
representatives of advertising organiza- 
tions in the United States, three from 
the Advertising Association of Great 
Britain. Inc., three from the Continental 
Advertising Association and representa- 
tives of other nations or groups of 
nations which form districts in the I. 
A. A. 

Twelve members of the board will 
hereafter be elected for three-year 
terms. The remaining five members 
will be the president, two vice-presi- 
dents, secretary and treasurer of the 
association. At least one member of 
the Board of Governors will be a 
woman. 

The board will meet bi-monthly 
throughout each year and nine mem- 
bers will constitute a quorum. Among 
other duties the Governors will pick 
the time and place for the conventions 
of the association and will employ ad- 
ministrative officers and assistants. 

A nominating committee of twenty- 
one composed of an equal number of 
representatives from the clubs, the 
Commission and the sustaining mem- 
bers will be elected annually. 

The Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion will have three trustees elected by 
the Board of Governors to serve for 
three years, and an advisory council 
composed of specialists in research, 
nominated by the director and con- 
firmed by the Board of Governors. 

The functions of the International 
Advertising Council will be “to further 
international trade through advertis- 
ing,” to coordinate advertising practice 
and principles through the world, and 
to provide an International Session at 
the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association. 

More than 2,600 delegates from twelve 
countries were registered at the con- 
vention—one of the largest registrations 
in the association’s history. In all, the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit played hosts 
to about 5,000 visitors. 

The first annual International Adver- 
tising Exposition, a feature of the con- 
vention, included 330 displays, covering 
methods of preparation and representa- 
tive types of advertising. 

Both the convention sessions and the 
exposition were held in the Masonic 
Temple. 

(Excerpts from addresses delivered 
at the convention appear on the follow- 
ing pages.) 
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if salesman Jones were working 


for YOU 


here's what would happen when he visited DES MOINES 


ty \| ¥eic. ct * | 


“I’m Jones of the Olive May Company. Our sales manager, Mr. 
Wilson, told me to call on The Register and Tribune before I 
started to work in Des Moines.” 


“Glad to see you, Mr. Jones, my name is Lee. How would you 
like to have us introduce you to the buyers of the wholesale grocery 
houses first of all. They’re expecting you as we've already told 
them about your advertising campaign.” 


“That’s splendid.” 


“Here’s the broadside on the Olive May campaign that we've 
just mailed to all the dealers in the state.” 


“Fine, that will help a lot. By the way, where can I get a route 
list of the local grocers?” 


“We have them right here, Mr. Jones. This city route list was 
carefully prepared—I think you'll find it accurate. And here is 
another list of all the grocers in the nine surrounding counties. 
When you've covered the city, you'll want to see these grocers in 
the nearby towns.” 


“Can you tell me where I can get some help on window displays?” 


“Certainly, we’ve reserved two of our windows for Olive May 
for a week. When we return from our calls we'll talk with Mr. 
Culbertson—he gives excellent window service throughout the city 
at a reasonable price.” 


“You’re certainly giving me a lot of assistance, Mr. Lee.” 


“We're glad to do all we can for you Mr. Jones. It’s just as 
much to the interest of The Register and Tribune as it is to your 
company to make this campaign a big success.”’ 


‘\ 


Merchandising Service 


Special reports and surveys 
made promptly and care- 


fully. 


Data on the Iowa 
Market 


—we can supply you with 
practically any Iowa data 
you may need. 


Broadsides and Letters 
to Dealers 


Complete mailing lists main- 
tained. We furnish broad- 
sides without charge. The 
advertiser pays postage and 
mailing expense only. 


Route Lists 


For all lines of business— 
city and trade territory. 


Personal Introductions 


to key jobbers and retailers. 


Window Displays 
Windows are available in 
The Register and Tribune 
building. We work closely 
with an established display 
service, contacting the best 
retailers throughout the city. 


Personal Service 


—probably the most impor- 

tant of all is our willing- 

ness to give personal atten- 

tion to the solution of the 

advertiser’s problems in this 
market. 


‘ 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


is “your friend in ‘Des Moines’ 
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Sloan Tells I. A. A. 
Advertising, Is Vital 


to American Business 


That advertising has reduced the cost 
of many articles, such as automobiles, 
as no other business force could, was 
the statement of Alfred P. Sloan, pres- 
ident of General Motors Corporation, 
at a luncheon given Wednesday to over- 
seas delegates to the International Ad- 
vertising Association Convention in the 
General Motors Building, Detroit, But 
he added, “men must find a more defin- 
ite way of tabulating the results and 
including the efficiency of the present 
enormous advertising expenditures.” 

Speaking of the automobile industry, 
Mr. Sloan said: “It is as the greatest 
industry in the United States that the 
automobile must carry and is carrying 
the burden of national prosperity, and 
therefore, it is our burden to make more 
efficient everything in that industry, in- 
cluding the force of advertising. 

“About one-half per cent of our pop- 
ulation is directly dependent on the au- 
tomobile, yet without mass production 
and national and even international dis- 
tribution, made possible by advertising, 
the industry would be far from what it 
is.” 

General Motors, said Mr. Sloan, ex- 
pects to sell about 1,700,000 automobiles 
this year at a total price of $200,000,000. 


Agency’s Job Defined 
By Richard H. Grant 


The question, “What shall the adver- 
tising agency do for the advertiser? 
was answered by R. H. Grant, vice- 
president of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, in his address before the I. A. A. 
in Detroit this week. That these func- 
tions should not include merchandising 
plans and advertising themes was his 
opinion, vigorously stated. 

“I think an advertising agency should 
function in the direction of taking 
from the sales end of the business those 
ideas that the executives of the com- 
pany want to express to the public,” he 
said. “I think that the advertising 
agency should be most expert in get- 
ting those ideas out in such form that 
they command public attention. 

“Tf the advertising agency can do 
that, it is doing a real job for the 
client that will bring about and keep a 
pleasant relationship with the client. I 
don’t think you will ever have a pleas- 
ant and continuous relationship as long 
as you are on the false premise that 
you, instead of the sales department, 
are the one to furnish the themes and 
the merchandising plans. 

“On this matter of compensation, if 
an advertising agency is working for a 
client who knows what he wants, that 
client can keep that advertising agency 
so busy on performing services in con- 
nection with interpreting the advertis- 
ing theme to the public that there isn’t 
very much question about the compensa- 
tion matter. The advertising agency in 
turn should, if it finds that it is 
making too much profit out of any par- 
ticular account, ought to go to that 
account and say, ‘Now, let’s get together 
and be a little more aggressive and a 
little more constructive in the work that 


,” 


we do’. 


Miss Hazel Ludwig 


Harford Powel, Editor, 
Defends Advertising, Man 


Harford Powel, Jr. editor of the 
Youth’s Companion and a former exec- 
utive of Barton, Durstine and Osborne, 
advertising agency, filed a brief at the 
meeting of the Magazine Group, Wed- 
nesday, for the magazine advertising 
manager. 

_“The man who is in charge of get- 
ting advertisements for a magazine has 
harder work to do than the editor of 
that magazine,” he said. “For adver- 
tisements do not come unless somebody 
goes out and sells them. There are so 
many good newspapers and magazines 
in America that their business is in- 
tensely competitive on the advertising 
side. You might think that a single 
morning newspaper and evening news- 
paper could serve a city, but every city 
has several papers. Naturally, they com- 
pete with one another; they maintain 
large and skillful selling organizations. 
So do the leading magazines. 

_"“This war is getting harder all the 
time, and there will never be an armi- 
stice. I have many close personal 
friends among advertising agents. When 
T call on them, I can hardly fight my 
way into their private offices because the 
waiting rooms and halls are stuffed 
solidly with newspaper and magazine 
advertising salesmen. 

“All these men are paid very good 
salaries; a lot more than you have to 
pay for young editors. This is right, 
because the advertising salesman travels 
a tough road. He makes pilgrimages 
trom one advertiser to another, from 
one agency to another, before he writes 
any orders in his book. Contemplating 
the enormous expense of maintaining 
this army of hard workers, some pub- 
lishers are beginning to think that it 
could be very much reduced. 

“But it won’t be. As long as there 
is ambition in America, men will keep 
on starting new magazines, new news- 
papers. And these publications will have 
space to sell, and they will be obliged 
to sell thei: space if they are going to 
survive.” 
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Dr. Surface Outlines 
Benefits of Proposed 
Distribution Census 


The proposed national census of dis- 
tribution, the authorization for which is 
now before Congress, would be th 
most “progressive step” the United 
States Government had taken for many 
years, Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistan: 
secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, asserted before the Internationa] 
Advertising Convention, at Detroit, 
Tuesday, in analyzing “What the Census 
of Distribution Means to Advertising.” 

“Such a national stock-taking of our 
distributive agencies,” Mr. Surface be- 
lieved, “is fundamental to further prog- 
ress in the field of market research. 

“It would provide advertising with 
the basic facts by which its work could 
be planned with a definiteness and di- 
rection not now possible. If you feel 
that this is true, I hope that this great 
meeting of advertising men will go on 
record as urging that this census be 
taken and, further, that you will name 
a committee to cooperate with the Di- 
rector of the Census, not only in se- 
curing the necessary legislation, but also 
in working out the details of census 
schedules. In this way you could be 
assured that questions will be asked 
which will give you the maximum in- 
formation needed for your particular 
work. I bring to you the definite as- 
surance that the Director of the Census 
would welcome such cooperation on 
your part. 

“The national census of distribution 
will be on a far broader scale than the 
samples taken in the eleven cities. In 
addition to covering wholesale and re- 
tail trade of consumer commodities, it 
is proposed to cover, also, the purchases 
by industry, the distribution of agricul- 
tural and mining products, and the vol- 
ume of business by service institutions, 
and it is proposed that the questions 
asked shall be more detailed than in the 
samples. 

“The Bureau of the Census is now 
formulating tentative schedules which 
it hopes to circulate widely among vari- 
ous organizations and individuals in 
order to secure constructive criticism 
and suggestions. This is pioneer work 
and the Bureau needs all of the as- 
sistance it can obtain in order that the 
schedules will be practical and yet give 
the maximum information possible.” 


Buckley Urges Utilities 
to “Concentrate” by Mail 


“With direct mail you can concen- 
trate on the particular field you want 
to reach at the time,” Homer J. Buck- 
ley, president of Buckley, Dement & 
Co., direct mail specialists in Chicago, 
told the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association at its meeting in Detroit 
this week. 

“Twenty per cent of the families 
living in cities are without electric 
light,” Mr. Buckley pointed out. “Gen- 
eralities will make no impression on 
these people. You need to talk to this 
particular class of people about the 
comfort and convenience that will be 
obtainable when their house is wired 
for electricity. You can sell as an 


association and many such selling activ- 
ities are under way—but buying is done 
by the individual.” 
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‘Combination Sales” 
Aid Many Businesses 
Says F. H. Waggoner 


Chain stores, newspapers, banks, in- 
surance companies, public utilities and 
almost every other type of business or- 
ganization is now using premium 
advertising to advantage, Frank H. 
Waggoner, editor of Novelty News, 
New York City, stated in a talk before 
the Premium Advertising Department 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Tuesday. The Pre- 
mium Department is the newest branch 
of the Advertising Commission of the 
association. 

“In the ‘Combination Sale’ field,” Mr. 
Waggoner added, “premium merchan- 
dise finds an almost unbelievable 
volume. You all remember the ‘com- 
bination sale’ offer of Palmolive shav- 
ing cream, where a Gillette razor was 
offered with'a tube of the shaving 
cream, both for 35 cents. Ten million 
Gillettes were used in that campaign. 
A Western coffee roasting concern, put- 
ting a new blend of coffee on the local 
market, announced that every customer 
buying a pound can of that coffee dur- 
ing the introductory sale might also 
purchase a $2.50 all-steel, white enamel 
kitchen stool for 98 cents and 55 car- 
loads of kitchen stools were consumed 
in that one campaign. 


“A chain grocery organization offered 
an express wagon for $2.49 to all 
customers whose purchases during a 
certain time reached an aggregate of 
ten dollars, and evidenced by ‘punch 
cards’ that were distributed, and it 
took 18 carloads of those wagons to 
supply the demand. A manufacturer 
of fruit syrups, sold in_ bottles, 
to which nothing but iced water was to 
be added to complete the beverage, of- 
fered one of the bottles and a dozen 
glasses at a special price, and 1,440,000 
pieces of glassware were used in a 
single season, and the next year 1,000,- 
000 pieces, in the form of sherbet sets, 
were used on the same basis. Proctor 
& Gamble have used galvanized water 


pails, white enamel dishpans, white 
enamel four-quart saucepans and other 
items in combination sales with their 
soap products and not only carloads, 
but trainloads, have been required to 
meet the demand, and added factories 
drafted to supply the articles fast 
enough.” 

In an address before the Advertising 
Special Association at the convention, 
Mr. Waggoner showed how large na- 
tional advertisers are developing cus- 
tomers through specialties. 

“We find advertisements in various 
parts of the country of Calumet baking 
powder,” he explained, “but what we 
do not see are the million advertising 
thermometers in as many kitchens, the 
backing of which shows a pound can 
of Calumet, so that every time those 
thermometers are consulted the house- 
wives are reminded to use that par- 
ticular brand.” 


Newspaper Executives 


Elect Leslie Barton 


Leslie M. Barton of the Chicago 
Daily News was chosen president of the 
International Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives by that associa- 
tion at Detroit Wednesday. Don Bridge 
of the Indianapolis News is vice-presi- 
dent, and Irving R. Buntman of the 
Milwaukee Herald secretary-treasurer. 

Edward Lindsay, Decatur, Illinois, 
Herald was awarded the Shuman trophy 
for the “best idea of the year in the 
development of advertising.” Mr. 
Lindsay’s idea was the establishment of 
a Home Modernizing Bureau, which in- 
creased advertising in his paper 73,000 
lines. 

W. W. Murdock of the Detroit Free 
Press is the new head of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers. 


Campbell Eveala Expands 


The Campbell Ewald Company has 
opened its tenth branch at Lansing, 
Michigan. M. A. Hollinshead, who has 
been with this organization for more 
than six years, is manager. 
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175 Major Executives 
“Go to School” Again 


at Harvard University 


For the first time in the history of 
American business and education, a 
summer school for tested and proven 
executives of nationally recognized con- 
cerns was opened at Harvard Univer- 
sity Business School last Monday. 

Courses are being given in sales man- 
agement, advertising, retail store man- 
agement, finance, transportation, public 
utility management, and many other 
subjects. 

Among companies represented, by 
from one to a half dozen executives, 
are Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Marshall-Field 
& Company, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Hood 
Rubber Company, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Lee, Higginson 
Company, Paramount Famous. Lasky 
Corporation, United Fruit Company, R. 
H. Macy & Company, Jordan Marsh 
Company and Harrod’s of London. 

None of the courses are open to uni- 
versity students or to business house 
employes other than experienced execu- 
tives, although a limited number of pro- 
fessors from other business schools have 
been admitted. 

The school is being conducted as an 
experiment, but the nature of the cours- 
es and the calibre of the men taking 
them, it is expected, will make the pro- 
ject a success and pave the way for 
further summer-school quests by execu- 
tives into the realm of advanced busi- 
ness knowledge. 


Paul Weil Establishes 
Own Advertisin3, Office 


Paul Weil has resigned as advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of the 
Charles Freshman Company, radio, after 
an association of seven years, and has 
established his own advertising organ- 
ization at 11 West Forty-second street, 
New York. 


Delegates to the International Advertising Convention from Germany, France, Austria and Denmark pictured on the 


steps of the Advertising Club of New York last week en route to the convention. 


About three-fourths of the men 


in the group are Germans, who made a strong bid at the convention to get the 1929 convention for Berlin. The 
Board of Governors of the I. A. A. will decide soon between Minneapolis and Berlin 
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|. THE EDISON ELECT RIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


OF BOSTON .- 
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First place in the nation- 
wide advertising contest 


: z. al | for public utilities was 
«| Seer won by the Edison Elec- 


tric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston with the 


| OS | page at the left. 


At the right is the adver- 


Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
which was awarded sec- 
ond place in the contest 
sponsored by the Public 
Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation. 


Announce Winners in National 
Utility “Better Copy” Contest 


HE Edison Electric Illuminating 

Company of Boston, the Equitable 
Gas Company of Pittsburgh, and the 
Georgia Power Company of Atlanta 
have won the three first places in a 
nation-wide advertising contest conduct- 
ed among the utilities of the country, 
Irving M. Tuteur, Chicago, chairman of 
the Better Copy Committee of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association, an- 
nounced to that association at its 
meeting in Detroit Tuesday afternoon. 

The contest was conducted in three 
divisions: electric light and power; gas; 
electric railway and bus transportation. 
The joint cooperation of the National 
Electric Light Association, American 
Gas Association and the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association was extended 
in their respective fields of operation. 

Presentation of the certificates of 
award was made by Donald M. Mackie 
of Jackson, Mich., president of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association, act- 
ing in cooperation with representatives 
of the National Utility Associations. 

The contest had for its purpose im- 
proving the standard of public utility 
advertising. More than 4,000 entries 
were received from several hundred 
public utilities. Entries were also re- 
ceived from utility companies operating 
in Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 

Second place in the Electric Division 
went to the Virginia Electric Power 
Company, Richmond, Va., and_ third 
place to the New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., New Orleans. 

Second place in the Gas Division went 
to the Equitable Gas Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and third place to the Lone Star 
Gas Company of Dallas, Texas. 

Second place in the Electric Trans- 


portation Division was awarded the 
Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore.; third place, the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

The prize-winning advertisements ap- 
pear in the new 1928 edition of the Bet- 
ter Copy portfolio of the association, to- 
gether with some 600 others submitted 
by public utilities in the United States 
and Canada. This porfolio was pre- 
sented for its first public showing at the 
convention. 

In his report Mr. Tuteur, vice-presi- 
dent of the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, noted the tendency to- 
ward modern art in a large proportion 
of the advertisements submitted. 

He urged the illustration of the prod- 
uct in use. 

“Tt should be borne in mind,” said he, 
“that a good picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. In this business it is ex- 
tremely necessary that we not only have 
good illustrations, but that these illus- 
trations show the use of the product 
rather than a mere mechanical-looking 
picture of the product. Outside of lamps, 
there is hardly an electrical or gas prod- 
uct that in itself alone has strong ap- 
peal from the standpoint of beauty— 
and we say this despite the tendency on 
the part of a great many manufacturers 
to incorporate the use of color in their 
merchandise. 

“A washing machine standing by it- 
self, a gas range without a background 
with a graceful feminine touch, yes, 
even an electric refrigerator, is not in 
itself a thing of great beauty in the 
home. But when you take these prod- 
ucts and surround them with an attrac- 
tive environment and show good-look- 
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Nall probability Mr. Jones would be “lagging” 
out the ashes if he hadn't installed Bryantauto 
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the wall acts as the fireman, and the Bryant in th 
cellar fills all orders tor comfortable hearin every | 
room of the Jones household. ‘There are no ashes, | 


dirt, or bother of any kind to worry about, and it 
is quite evident that both Mr. and Mrs. Jones are . | 
taking things easy with their Bryant. 
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ing housewives accomplishing _ their 
daily tasks much more pleasantly and 
economically through the utilization of 
these household servants, you have gone 
a long way in creating that desire for 
ownership and pride of possession 
which are two of the greatest stimulat- 
ing factors in producing greater sales 
volume. 

“Too many of our public utilities in 
their merchandising activities, either 
through lack of facilities or through a 
desire to keep the costs of advertising 
down, are prone to use a mere cut of 
the product as ample decoration for 
their advertisements.” 


How the City Directory 
Pictures a Community 


Colonel H. H. Burdick, director of 
advertising and public relations of R. 
L. Polk & Co., Detroit, and president of 
the Directory and Reference Media De- 
partment of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, outlined the scope of 
the directory of an advertising medium 
before the American Community Adver- 
tising Association. 

“The directory story usually consid- 
ers,” Colonel Burdick said, “a wide 
range of subjects. Among them are 
statistics of growth, causes of changed 
or changing economic conditions, gen- 
eral outlook for the future, location 
with respect to other centers, natural 
headquarters advantages, agricultural 
background, proximity to raw materials, 
adequacy of public service concerns, 
nature’s kindness, civic advantages, zone 
of influence, student population, electric 
and water power, shipping and world 
trade position, method of handling bids, 
ability to keep pace with developments, 
festivals and annual events, recent ac- 
complishments of the chamber of com- 
merce or other commercial body, and 
so on ad infinitum. Often a little boost 
for the county is woven in to round out 
the setting.” 
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Thomas Logan Cites 
“Economy” of Radio 


Advertisin3, Medium 


“Advertisers who are not on the air 
are asking ‘does broadcast advertising 
pay?’ This takes us back to the ques- 
tion that was debated by an earlier 
generation of business men, ‘Does Ad- 
vertising pay?’” 

That was the keynote of an address at 
the International Advertising Conven- 
tion, Tuesday, by Thomas F. Logan, 
president of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
advertising agency, and chairman of the 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Mr. Logan emphasized 
the fact that radio has passed the em- 
bryonic stage and has become firmly es- 
tablished as an advertising medium. 

“While this earlier problem was be- 
ing discussed,” Mr. Logan explained, “a 
small number of courageous manufac- 
turers and merchants regularly devoted 
a percentage of their gross income to 
‘display space,’ first in newspapers and 
later in magazines, to tell the public 
about the merits of the goods they had 
to sell. These manufacturers and mer- 
chants won national markets, while 
their unimaginative competitors passed 
out of the picture. 

“Any means of advertising pays if it 
offers the seller of goods an economical 
means of making his goods favorably 
known to the people that can use them. 
That is axiomatic. If the potential 
market is nation-wide—a market of mil- 
lions of people—then the manufacturer 
naturally turns to those means of ad- 
vertising that most quickly, surely and 
economically reach this broad market. 
That is why the trend of advertising 
expenditures is more and more toward 
newspapers and magazines of the larg- 
est circulation and broadest coverage. 

“And that is why experienced national 
advertisers, many of the most success- 
ful advertisers, are now including radio, 
with its enormous audience and tested 
listener interest, as an integral part of 
their advertising expenditures. Radio 
offers them a new means of reaching 
the national market, of entering the 
homes of the people—quickly, surely 
and economically.” 


Thorpe Asks Magazines 
to Unite in Promotion 


“It is high time that the magazine 
publishers joined hands and intelligent- 
ly promoted the commodity on their 
shelves—advertising,” Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, asserted be- 
fore the Magazine Group at Detroit, 
Wednesday. 

“Can the units of the magazine pub- 
lishing industry in this country individ- 
ually battle for their share of business 
against organized competitive bodies? 
Taking our answer from the experience 
of the last decade, the large individual 
unit, because of its own resources, will 
be able to set up within itself depart- 
ments designed to study, investigate and 
measure the potentialities of its adver- 
using as applied to any market com- 
modity.” 


_ Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., adver- 
tising agents, have moved to 18 East 
48th street, New York City. 


Paul T. Cherington 


Enlizhten the Consumer, 
Urges Paul T. Cherington 


Three conspicuous changes in market- 
ing in recent years were cited by Dr. 
Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, in a talk on “The Role of Re- 
search in Making Advertising More 
Effective,” before the Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Advertis- 
ing, at a luncheon meeting in Detroit 
Monday. These are the rapid growth 
of chain stores, the development of 
selective selling and the advertising of 
value in use. 

“In these days when such extraneous 
factors as decoration, style, seasonable- 
ness, accessibility and many other in- 
cidental properties (entirely apart from 
content) play so important a part in de- 
termining the value of goods in use,” 
Dr. Cherington pointed out, “the ques- 


. tion of enlightenment of the consumer 


no longer is a simple matter of knowl- 
edge concerning chemical components. 
Ground up in a mortar and analyzed 
quantitatively, a Rembrandt portrait 
would hardly be distinguishable from 
the most unskilled daub of the same size 
and paint content. The enlightenment of 
the portrait buyer would not be a mat- 
ter of specifications. He would need to 
know something about what the portrait 
stood for spiritually, or artistically, be- 
fore he could buy wisely. 

“The enlightenment of the consumer 
about both the intrinsic and extrinsic 
properties of goods in use is the central 
task of modern advertising. Advertis- 
ing’s future will depend on the success 
with which it performs this task. 

“All of this throws a greater burden 
than ever on a factual basis for adver- 
tising operations. So long as advertising 
was mainly a job of competitive puffing 
facts did not greatly matter. But if it 
undertakes this more difficult task of 
making the consumer a more competent 
buyer, dependence on unassailable facts 
becomes an integral part of the whole 
activity.” 


The San Francisco office of Simmons, 
Boardman Publishing Company is now 
located at 215 Market street. 
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Chevrolet Publishes 
“Specialty Catalog”’ 
to Help Its Dealers 


Some of the ways in which the 
Chevrolet Motor Company employs ad- 
vertising specialties and novelties in the 
interest of its 10000 dealers were de- 
scribed by John E. Grimm, Jr., man- 
ager of the Advertising Division of the 
company, at a meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Specialty Association. 

“These novelties,’ Mr. Grimm said, 
“are used by the dealer for openings of 
dealer showrooms, local festivities such 
as church socials, local fairs and ex- 
hibitions, and for distribution to the 
children of prospects and Chevrolet 
owners. ; 

“In order to assist the Chevrolet 
dealer organization to have available in- 
formation on advertising specialty 
sources of supply and prices the Chev- 
rolet company publishes once a year an 
advertising specialty catalog which is 
distributed to the dealer organization. 
The preparation of this catalog is han- 
dled as follows: 

“Manufacturers of advertising special- 
ties submit to the company samples of 
their products together with prices 
These specialties are checked over care- 
fully by the Advertising Specialties 
Committee, who judge the merits of the 
product from a utility and cost stand- 
point. Many articles are rejected be- 
cause the committee does not feel that 
they possess sufficient merit with rela- 
tion to the price to warrant listing in 
the catalog. The articles which are 
approved are listed once a year and the 
dealer organization places their orders 
direct with the supplier. 

“By handling the catalog in this man- 
ner, the company renders a valuable as- 
sistance to the dealer organization from 
three standpoints: 

1. It enables the Advertising Spe- 
cialty Committee to have available for 
selection a much larger number of items 
than any individual Chevrolet dealer 
could secure. 

2. It enables the committee to list for 
dealers’ reference only those items 
which past experience has shown to be 
practical from a utility and cost basis. 

3. It affords the dealer a selected list 
of advertising specialties to which he 
has a ready reference when a _ need 
arises, and he not only knows from 
whom the specialty can be secured, but 
also the price at which it may be pur- 
chased.” 


Federal Radio Starts 
“Dealer Problem Lab” 


“A laboratory for dealer problems” 
has been established by Federal Radio 
Corporation at its manufacturing plant 
in Buffalo under the direction of L. W 
James, assistant to the president. Mr 
James maintains a corps of salesmen 
and service men operating in direct 
touch with the dealers, giving them the 
benefit of the sales and service of a 
wholesaler. 

“We feel that a close study of retail 
requirements is necessary in order to 
arrive at certain policies from time to 
time of direct benefit to the dealer,” 
Mr. Noble, president of the Federal Ra- 
dio Corporation, said. “That is our rea- 
son for deciding upon the establishment 
of this ‘laboratory’.” 
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Sisson Sees Appropriations 


‘Regulated by Better Methods 


HHE future task of advertising is 

to extend markets still further 
through improved methods and _tech- 
nique, rather than by mere increase in 
advertising appropriation that will 
bring increased sales only at the penalty 
of rising sales costs,” asserted Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and treasurer 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at the general sessions of the 
International Convention in Detroit this 
week. 

In the competition that is bound to 
accompany this contest between indus- 
tries and companies for greater con- 
sumer demand, the advertising dollar 
will be called upon to show greater re- 
sults than ever before. Better market 
research, more careful analysis — of 
media, greater knowledge of the buyer’s 
psychology, more exact formulas for 
the computation of results, better tech- 
nique in preparation of copy, which is 
the heart and soul of advertising, and 
many other improvements must all be 
developed if advertising is to meet its 
future responsibility in the marketing of 
steadily increasing output, and at the 
same time continue to bring benefits to 
the consumer as well as producer of 
goods. 

The advertising business, by reason 
ef its rapid growth in recent years, 
must now be considered one of the 
leading businesses of America. The 
business which only a few decades ago 
was called upon repeatedly to justify its 
very right to exist in the economic 
scheme has now grown to such propor- 
tions and influence that business men of 
America annually invest $1,500,000,000 
for the benefits of its activities. 

To handle this tremendous volume of 
business a veritable army of specialists 
must be trained in the technical work of 
advertising. There are in the United 
States at the present time 1,500 rec- 
ognized national advertising agencies, 
in addition to several thousand others 
whose activities are essentially local, and 
it has been estimated that the adver- 
tising business in various ways fur- 
nishes employment to more than 600,- 
000 people. 

Concrete evidence of the way in 
which advertising has extended mar- 
kets and brought about a reduction of 
prices to consumers may best be found 
in a study of the effects of that device 
on the business of individual companies. 
A well-known brush company reports 
that it increased its business 300 per 
cent from 1916 to 1294, solely through 
the adoption of advertising as part of 
its business program. Prices during 
that period were considerably reduced 
because of the savings in production 
costs. A cereal company was able to 
reduce its cost per package 80 per cent 
through the extension of its market by 
advertising. The famous “say it with 
flowers” campaign, backed by 4,500 re- 
tail shops, increased the sale of cut 
flowers 400 per cent in seven years. 

In these and hundreds of other indi- 
vidual cases advertising worked a dou- 
ble advantage, while at the same time 
paying for itself. The advantage of 
advertising from the individual con- 
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sumer’s standpoint is that, because of 
increased volume of business, he re- 
ceives low prices that formerly could 
be obtained only by those who bought 
in large quantities. The producer wins 
greater profits through extended mar- 
kets. Thus, if lower prices and greater 
profits result, even after the cost of 
advertising has been included as an ex- 
pense of selling, then, clearly, adver- 
tising has not only paid for itself, but 
has shown a double profit. 

In this connection it may be of inter- 
est to cite the opinion of a member of 
one of the country’s leading banking 
houses, who, in analyzing this country’s 
prosperity, stated recently: 

“The fact that hard-headed practical 
business men _ believe in advertising 
must, of course, be taken as good evi- 
dence of its real value. The unfortu- 
nate experience of those companies that 
have discarded advertising expense as a 
needless encroachment upon profits is a 
negative but, nevertheless, impressive 
argument in favor of advertising; and, 
on the other hand, the sustained and 
increasing success of business institu- 
tions that have expressed their belief in 
the printed appeal by the maintenance 
of their advertising program must be 
accepted, in part at least, as positive 
argument for the value of the printed 
public appeal. It is interesting to note 
that the chart of monthly advertising 
expenditures traces a curve that is fol- 
lowed several months later by a similar 
course of business activity. Three pos- 
sibilities suggest themselves ; this may be 
mere accident; or it may be that busi- 
ness men are able to anticipate business 
conditions and change their advertising 
appropriations to meet anticipations; or 
it may be that advertising really influ- 
ences business. So long and so close 
has been the relationship between adver- 
tising and business that the possibility 
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of accident can be dismissed. The ac- 
tion of the business man who is willing 
to appeal for business through advertis- 
ing when he thinks business is imminent 
confirms for us his belief in its general 
economic utility, as well as his expecta- 
tion that his timely appeal will influence 
at least his own business favorably.” 

We of the advertising profession, 
trustees of its good name and engineers 
of its efficiency, must admit today that 
advertising is big enough to be investi- 
gated and analyzed. We should invite 
the searchlight of constructive criticism 
and be glad to have its merits tested and 
its effects on public welfare appraised. 
We should seek to discover the laws 
which govern it and the principles which 
underlie it to reduce it from a gamble 
to a science. If we could make adver- 
tising only 50 per cent more efficient 
than it is today we would profit business 
nearly a billion dollars. If we could add 
to its selling power by increasing public 
confidence in its credibility and faith in 
its performance, we would add vast 
profits to merchandising and manufac- 
ture. Even those of us who use it little 
understand it. Its essence and truth 
elude us as we scramble to profit by its 
use. 

Members of this association have en- 
deavored both through this organization 
and as individuals to raise its standards, 
reduce the exaggerations, correct its 
misstatements, to give it more intelligent 
and efficient direction. Today it is more 
useful, attractive and believable than 
ever before, but there is still a long 
journey to travel before we reach the 
goal of exact science. 


Research Is First Need 


in Community Advertising 


“The most successful communities, 
with substantial advertising funds, are 
those that take time to make a complete 
analysis and survey before attempting to 
launch a program of advertising,’ Don 
E. Mowry, secretary of the American 
Community Advertising Association, as- 
serted at a meeting of the association 
in Detroit this week. 

“We should not be awed by state- 
ments as to what others have been 
spending. There is a way out for the 
community that has a limited advertis- 
ing budget. It is not always necessary 
to employ an advertising agency. Some- 
times the employment of a person who 
knows something about the field, from 
a community as well as an advertising 
standpoint, is all that is necessary. [n 
such cases the details would be worked 
out through the commercial organiza- 
tion. Many present-day successes are 
due to the fact that they were first in 
the field and had many opportunities 
for capitalization. This situation will 
not prevail to such an extent in the fu- 
ture. National advertising and publicity, 
from now on, will call for keenness and 
alertness in a degree not thus far ex- 
hibited if still greater successes are to 
be recorded.” 

Charles F. Hatfield, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the association, described the 
results of a recent survey undertaken 
jointly by the association and the De- 
partment of Commerce with the co- 
operation of the North American Di- 
rectory Publishers. 

This survey, recently completed, 
points out that the nation’s bill for com- 
munity advertising totals nearly $6,- 
000,000. 
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“Rubber Flow,’’ New 
Type of Stabilators 
Are Sold by Watson 


“A New Principle, a New Ratio, in 
a New Stabilator—Soft, Smooth. Silent 
—Creating Results in Easy Riding, Fine 
Beyond Any Now Known.” 

With such an introduction, in a dou- 
ple-page color spread in today’s issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, the John 
Warren Watson Company of Philadel- 
phia, makers of Watson’s stabilators, 
announces “Rubber Flow,” a new type 
of stabilator said to be the “first ad- 
vance applied to riding during the last 
seven years.” 

“Now perfected by four years of de- 
velopment, Rubber Flow departs rad- 
ically from the older principles of 
rough friction and hydraulics, as the 
new 18 to 1 ratio replaces the previous 
highest of 2% to 1,” the announcement 
adds. 

The new principle, it is pointed out, 
creates ease of riding and “roadability.” 
The stabilators are available in sets of 
four at $60, $45 and $30, depending 
upon the size of the car. 

The company’s consumer campaign 
will be run entirely in the Saturday 
Evening Post. It was started two 
weeks ago with a full-page teaser ad- 
vertisement and was followed up July 
7 in the same publication with another 
teaser page. 

“Added to the Post, of course,” Ar- 
den Yinkey of MacManus, Incorporated, 
the agency directing, told this publica- 
tion, “are trade papers and newspaper 
advertising by distributors and dealers, 
upon whom pressure has been applied 
for generous cooperation.” 


Taylor Named Manager 
of Dry Goods Economist 


H. E. Taylor, advertising manager 
of the Dry Goods Economist, New 
York, has been appointed general man. 
ager. 

Mr. Taylor was at one time general 
manager of the Pacific Coast Merchant, 
affliated with the Economist. Later he 
became New York State and New Eng- 
land representative of the Economist, 
and then became advertising manager. 


Dauchy Company Elects 


George V. Rockey, an account executive 
Edwin A. Marsh, production manager, 
and G, Ellsworth Harris, Jr., treasurer, 
of the Dauchy Company, advertising 
agency of New York, have been elected 
vice-presidents. Other officers include 
George E. Harris, president, and Anna 
V. Grace, secretary. 


E. P. Gosling, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Rochester 
Times-Union and Democrat & Chron- 
icle. Mr, Gosling was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Times-Union. 


The new officers of the Harold D. 
Menken Advertising Agency, New York 
City, consist of Harold D. Menken, 
president; Morton Freund, treasurer, 
and E. D. Suckert, secretary. 
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“Cigarette War” 
Hurts Industry 


The price-cutting war recently 
waged by cigarette and tobacco 
manufacturers will cost them 
$30,000,000 a year in loss of rev- 
enue, according to the annual 
review of the tobacco industry 
published by Charles D. Barney 
& Company. Unless some more 
satisfactory means of offsetting 
this loss can be discovered, it is 
contended, it must be largely 
compensated for by reduced ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

Although women smokers have 
greatly increased the demand for 
cigarettes, the review states, “this 
favorable factor will be offset by 
lower sale prices, and, probably, 
somewhat higher material costs.” 
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Cotton Industry Plans 
$750,000 for Promotion 


A fund of approximately $750,000 
will be raised annually for the next 
five years by the Southland Cotton 
Council to advertise the South’s cotton 
industry, it was planned at a meeting 
of the Council in New Orleans last 
Friday. 

The Council will raise the fund by 
an assessment of five cents on every 
bale of cotton produced in the South, 
including last year’s crop, assessments 
on which the members plan to collect 
within the next ninety days. 

It took cognizance of the “de- 
plorable”’ financial status of many 
of the cotton producers by agreeing 
that such portion of the money as 
could not be secured direct from the 
producer would be made up in con- 
tributions from bankers, merchants, 
cotton mill owners and allied indus- 
tries, all of which are represented in 
the Council’s membership. 

The Council, initiated by Governor 
Dan Moody of Texas last year, was 
made permanent by vote of its members 
at the New Orleans meeting. Its ob- 
jectives are stabilization of price and 
production of cotton, coordination of 
activities of all agencies and societies, 
a study of the cotton situation from 
the standpoint of supply and demand 
and dissemination of information that 
will enable the farmers to produce their 
crop at a profit, encourage economic 
production on restricted acreage, and 
generally improve conditions. 


Porterfield Now A. M. 
for Holcomb and Hoke 


D. P. Porterfield is now advertising 
manager for Holcomb & Hoke, Indian- 
apolis. Holcomb & Hoke manufacture 
and distribute popcorn and _ peanut 
machines, refrigerated display cases and 
the Electra Muse, an automatic “nickel- 
in-the-slot” phonograph machine. 


The John L. Butler Company has 
been incorporated and the name 
changed to John L. Butler Company, 
Inc. 
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Palmolive - Colgate 
Companies Merge; 
Pearce Is President 


Palmolive-Peet Company and Colgate 
& Company, representing two of the old- 
est and largest soap manufacturing en- 
terprises in the country, have decided 
to merge. The combination is effective 
as of July 1, and the unified company 
will do a business of probably $100,000,- 
000 a year. 

The decision was reached by directors 
of the two companies last Wednesday, 
subject to approval of stockholders. 
The terms of the merger were not an- 
nounced. 

Colgate & Company has been a leader 
in the soap and perfumery business in 
America for 122 years. The Palmolive 
Company was formed in 1864, and on 
Jan. 1, 1927, acquired the Peet Brothers 
Company, which had been established 
in 1872. 

The merger brings together under one 
sales and advertising organization many 
of the country’s most familiar nation- 
ally advertised products, including 
Palmolive soap, the largest selling toilet 
soap in the world; Cashmere Bouquet, 
the Palmolive and Colgate shaving 
creams, Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Crystal White laundry soap, a large 
seller in the West, and Super Suds, a 
new soap in bead form which has at- 
tained popularity in recent months. 

The new company will have plants 
at Jersey City, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, Kansas City, 
Berkeley, Cal., and Portland, Ore.; and 
will also carry on manufacturing in 
more than a dozen foreign countries. 
Executive offices will be at Chicago. 

It is reported that Sidney M. Colgate 
will be chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the new company; Charles 
S. Pearce, president and general man- 
ager; and A. W. Peet, chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Louisiana to Advertise 


The House of Representatives, of the 
State of Louisiana, has passed a bill 
providing for the expenditure of $125,- 
000 to advertise the State nationally. 
Provision was made in the bill for a 
publicity committee of eight to super- 
vise the State’s advertising activities. 


American Can Appoints 


Herbert A. Goodwin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Beaver Products, 
Inc., Buffalo, New York, and more re- 
cently with Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the American Can 
Company, New York. 


Fred §S. Wilcoxen, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has joined the Green, Fulton, Cun- 
ningham Company, Inc., Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency, in the same capacity. 


S. W. Hall, formerly of Cincinnati, 
has just been appointed advertising 
manager of the U. S. Glove Company, 
Marion, Indiana, succeeding O. D. 
Stoler, resigned. 
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Now the Pocket Movie Camera 
Goes Alon? on Family Jaunts 


PECIALLY designed for field and 

sport use,” the new Filmo 75 
“watch thin” motion | picture camera of 
the Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
which is so small it may be carried in 
a coat pocket, has just been given its 
debut by the Bell & Howell Company in 
full-page space in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, National Geo- 
graphic, several photographic publica- 
tions and the Movie Maker’s Magazine, 
official organ of the Amateur Camera 
League. 

Because the new camera appears in 
three colors—walnut brown, ebony 
black and silver birch—color is being 
used in the advertisements appearing in 
the Literary Digest and the Post, E. A. 
Reeve, advertising manager, said. 

The first announcement to dealers was 
made in an eight-page broadside, mailed 
the latter part of April, containing 
proofs of nine newspaper advertise- 
ments ranging in size from 3 columns 
x 112 lines to 1 column x 98 lines, which 
are supplied in mat form. The news- 


paper advertisements emphasize the ease 
of operation, the fun and the conven- 
ience of the new “watch thin” model. 
In addition, it is pointed out that the 
new model costs only $120—or one-third 
less than the Filmo 70, which for a 
number of years has been a mainstay 
of the Bell & Howell business. 

“The dealers are tying up closely 
with our national compaign by using di- 
rect mail literature and newspaper ads,” 
Mr. Reeve explained. “They are also 
using display proofs of our Saturday 
Evening Post advertisements in frames 
with which we supply them. 

“Our monthly dealer house organ was 
employed as a follow-up to the an- 
nouncement and several form sales let- 
ters were also used. Intensive selling 
campaigns to the dealers were not nec- 
essary, as we were flooded with orders 
immediately following the first an- 
nouncement.” 

The feature of the new model which 
received special emphasis is of course 
its compactness. 
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Court Rules to Admit 
Newsprint—Duty Free 


More than 14,000 weekly newspapers 
published throughout the country may 
benefit by a decision of the United 
States Customs Court, at New York, 
which last week held that newsprint 
paper imported for such papers is ad- 
missible duty free. 

The court ruling, on the protest of the 
James P. Heffernan Paper Company, 
held the paper comes properly within 
Paragraph 1,672 of the Tariff act, under 
which newsprint for daily papers is per- 
mitted free admission. The merchan- 
dise had been held dutiable by apprais- 
ers at one-quarter cent per pound and 
10 per cent ad valorem under Para- 
graph 1,309 as printing paper. 


Gardner Advertising, Co. 
Gives Service Medallion 


The Gardner Advertising Company, 
of St. Louis and New York, has adopted 
a plan of giving medallions in the form 
of an hour glass—the company’s trade 
mark—to members of the staff, as a 
form of recognition. 

The medallion is of rose gold, with 
Roman numerals in silver to designate 
the number of years in service. There 
are medallions for five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years’ service. At a recent meet- 
ing of the organization seventeen medal- 
lions were presented—two twenty-year 
medallions going to two charter mem- 
bers of the organization—Herbert S. 
Gardner, president of the company, and 
E. A. W. Schulenburg. Mr. Schulen- 
burg began twenty-three years ago as an 
office boy. He is now head of the rate 
and media department. 


Rainbow Light Expands 


Rainbow Light, Inc., operating sub- 
sidiary of Rainbow Luminous Products, 
Inc., manufacturers and distributors of 
tube-lighting for outdoor commercial il- 
lumination, will increase the capacity of 
the Detroit plant to make completed 
signs in addition to the manufacture of 
luminous tubes. 

During the past quarter Rainbow 
Light, Inc., has received a number of 
major installation orders from Willys- 
Overland Company, Firestone Tire Com- 
pany, Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Car- 
nation Milk Corporation, Chandler Mo- 
tor Corporation, Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, Pontiac Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Coca Cola Company, 
General Tire & Rubber Company, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, and other 
national companies. 


Peerless Company Moves 


to Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The Peerless Unit Ventilation Com- 
pany, Inc., heating and ventilating units, 
has moved its main office and factories 
to 718-734 Crescent avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. They also maintain a New 
York office at 369 Lexington avenue. 


The Ames, Iowa, Daily Tribune and 
the Amesbury, Mass., Daily News have 
appointed the Devine-Wallis Corpora- 
tion, New York and Chicago, as their 
national advertising representatives. 
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can Magazine. 

“Anticipating the announcement of 
the new car,” explained William H. 
Leininger, of the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, directing the ac- 
count, “Cannon Ball Baker, noted auto- 
mobile race driver, was employed to 
test a Franklin stock sedan in a round- 
trip cross continent run from Los 


his accuracy Mr. Graham took an 
egg from a near-by case and 
marched out to the sidewalk, fol- 
lowed by the doubters. He broke 
the egg over the concrete pave- 
ment and four minutes later 


quired by the General Electric Com- 
pany in 1921, the General Contract Pur- 
chase Corporation and its associated 
companies in Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Dallas and San Francisco, which 
were also sold, extended a_ national 
service to General Electric distributors 
and dealers and to those manufacturers 
whese products contain General Elec- 
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Angeles to New York and return, the 
run being checked by Western Union 
en route. At the close of the run the 
engine and car were thoroughly inspect- 
ed. The Franklin clipped ten hours and 
thirty-six minutes off the former round- 
trip run, succeeding in making the fast- 
est time ever made on wheels between 
the two cities.” 

The initial advertisement mentioned 
also a number of limited trains—among 
them the Twentieth Century, Broadway, 
Oriental and Sunset—which are noted 
for “luxurious, fast travel,” a double 
spread in color being used in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, one page black and 
white in Collier’s and the American. 

Full pages were taken for the an- 
nouncement advertisement in metro- 
politan newspapers, 1,590 lines in news- 
papers of medium size cities and 1,200 
lines in the small town. A news story 
was released in 1,500 newspapers simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the 
advertising copy. 

Last Monday Franklin went on the 
air for the first time over the NBC Red 
Network and allied stations. 

“A news release was issued for July 
1, carrying the opinion of a famous in- 
terior decorator that the automobile 
was destined to become as tastefully 
decorated interiorly as the modern 
home,” Mr. Leininger said. 

“A number of pieces of art were also 
released to trade papers, newspapers 
and class magazines which were dis- 
patched with proper letters describing 
the news of each piece to newspaper 
editors.” 


Studebaker Sales Gain 
51 Per Cent Over 1927 


Total sales of Studebaker-Erskine 
cars for June were 51 per cent greater 
than June of last year, A. R. Erskine, 
president, announced. Thirteen thou- 
sand units were sold to world markets 
during the month, as against 8,600 in 
June, 1927, 


Woman's Mabesine Sold 


The Woman’s Home Review has been 
sold by the Gulf States Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company, of New Orleans, to 
the Home Circle Publishing Company, 
Louisville. The last issue of the Review 
gotten out by the Gulf States Farmer 
Company was that of July. 
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handed it to one of the skeptics 
who pronounced it a perfect fried 
egg—fried hard on both sides. 

EM MUTE DM 


Montgomery Advertiser 
Names Walsh Manager 


P. Walter Walsh, former national ad- 
vertising manager of the Montgomery, 
Alabama, Advertiser, has been appointed 
advertising manager. Mr. Walsh has 
been connected with advertising de- 
partments of Southern dailies since 
1913—his first position being with the 
Mobile Register. 

In 1918 he joined the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and later in the same 
year went to the Advertiser as national 
advertising manager. In 1920 he was 
appointed general advertising manager, 
resuming his duties as national adver- 
tising manager in 1923. 


New Aviation Weekly 
to Start Publication 


Air-Ports Age, “the business maga- 
zine of the Air-Craft Industry,” will be 
launched September 5. It will be pub- 
lished Wednesday of each week by Air- 
Ports Age, 207 Manufacturers’ Trust 
Building, New York, and will be de- 
voted to the interest of mail, express 
and passenger air-traffic operation, ac- 
cessory and replacement parts, jobbers, 
flying equipments, manufacturers, avia- 
tion schools and air-port service sta- 
tions. 


Mrs. Henry Villard Dies 


Mrs. Fannie Garrison Villard, widow 
of Henry Villard, builder of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, the mother of Os- 
wald G. and Harold Villard, editors, 
respectively of the Nation and the 
Nautical Magazine, and the daughter of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, 
died at Dobbs Ferry, New York, July 
5, at the age of eighty-three. 

For a number of years Mrs. Villard 
was the owner and publisher of the 
New York Evening Post. 


The Le Roy Salt Company, Le Roy, 
New York, has merged with the Wat- 
kins Salt Company, of Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


tric apparatus, 

Arthur J. Morris will be chairman of 
the board and Percy M. Hall chairman 
of the Finance Committee. E. W. Miner, 
who has been president of the General 
Contract Purchase Corporation, con- 
tinues as president and general man- 
ager. Frank J. Scott, vice-president of 
Industrial Acceptance Corporation, be- 
comes executive vice-president, and 
Clinton T. Miller, vice-president and 
controller. 

In his announcement Mr. Swope 
said, “The General Electric Company 
for more than seven years has been fi- 
nancing time instalment sales of elec- 
tric products in which General Electric 
apparatus has formed a part, and this 
service has grown to such an extent that 
at the end of 1927 General Electric had 
advanced more than $16,000,000 to its 
subsidiary financing companies. Over 
the period of operation more than 800,- 
000 contracts, amounting to upward of 
$114,000,000, have been financed. 

“It has long been recognized that this 
business requires special treatment and 
by an organization that is skilled and 
experienced in this specialized field of 
banking. After study and considera- 
tion the directors of the company de- 
cided to dispose of the capital stock of 
its financing subsidiaries to the Indus- 
trial Acceptance Corporation.” 

Mr. Miner said: “These contract 
purchase corporations will be perpetuat- 
ed and the facilities which they have 
heretofore extended to the General 
Electric distributers and dealers as well 
as manufacturers using their product, 
will be broadened from this time for- 
ward. The close relationship between 
the General Electric Company and the 
contract purchasing corporations con- 
tinues and will be extended to keep 
pace with the development in sales of 
General Electric products.” 


Sugar Distribution Higher 


Estimated sugar distribution by alt 
refiners and one importer between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 2 shows an increase of 
140,670 tons over the corresponding 
period last year, the Sugar Institute an- 
nounces. For the first five months of 
the two years, covering both domestic 
beet sugar and receipts ot refined sugar 
from other Cuban and Porto Rican im- 
porters, the total was 2,215,725 for 1928 
as against 2,075,055 for 1927. 
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The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Jantzen Tells 24,000,000 Folks 
How to Be Pretty—Though Wet 


ae ig ee Your Complexion in a 
Jantzen” has become the 1928 
slogan of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore., and the basis of an ad- 
vertising campaign which during the 
summer will appear in a total of 24,399,- 
844 copies of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Vogue, Vanity Fair, American 
Boy, Boy's Life, Child Life and Mac- 
lean’s. 

In addition, 4,000 copies of the fa- 
miliar figure of the Jantzen red diving 
girl will be seen in a 24-sheet poster in 
cities throughout the country. 

The campaign to dealers emphasizes 
particularly the fact that while Jantzen 
sales have increased about 400 per cent 
in the past four years, prices of suits 
have been reduced 50 per cent. 

The predominating appeal in the 1928 
program is of color. “For blonde, 
brunette or in-between, your type de- 
termines the color of your Jantzen,” 
says the first magazine advertisement of 
the series. As the campaign develops, 
the copy is devoted more specifically to 
the color problems of the individual. 


For the blonde type, for example, is 
suggested a suit of blue—blue “of a 
peculiar, subtle and fascinating hue, 
with a greenish cast.” Accessories 
“should be of violet and golden yellow.” 

For the “imperious brunette who seeks 
a perfect contrast to dark hair, dark 
eyes or olive skin,” Jantzen would pro- 
vide a suit of “canary yellow, with ac- 
cessories of spring green and blue.” The 
titian type should choose “green to set 
off the burnished copper tones of au- 
burn hair with accessories of copper 
brown and cornflower blue.” 

By various other methods the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills are promoting swimming 
in the United States. One of them is 
the Jantzen Swimming Association of 
America, which sponsors the building 
and endorsement of swimming pools of 
certain standards of sanitation and 
safety. More than 100 pools and beaches 
throughout the United States became 
member in 1927, the first year of the 
association. 

The company also holds annually a 
“Learn to Swim Week,” and has dis- 
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tributed thousand of copies of a book- 
let entitled, “Swim for Health and 
Beauty,’ by Norman Ross, former 
world’s champion. 


The Atlanta Constitution 
Wins Stock Suit Over Lea 


The suit of Luke Lea and Rogers 
Caldwell of Nashville, Tenn., seeking to 
compel delivery of 3,205 shares of stock 
in the Atlanta Constitution Publishing 
Company, owned by Clark Howell, 
Clark Howell, Jr., and Albert Howell, 
Jr., at a price of $54,350.88, has been 
decided in favor of the Howells by Fed- 
eral Judge Samuel H. Sibley. 

The suit was based on a contract al- 
leged to have been executed upon a rep- 
resentation that the income of the stock 
was $20 per share and carrying a pro- 
vision that the agreed price of $1,050,000 
should be reduced in proportion if 
auditors found that the income was not 
as represented. Plaintiffs had contend- 
ed that the actual earnings were shown 
by their audit to have been $1.01 per 
share over a given period, instead of 
$20 per share. 

Judge Sibley held that the contract 
was manifestly “one-sided” and that “an 
accident” does not authorize the Court 
to take a million dollars away from one 
party and give it to another. He ruled 
that unfulfilled subscriptions, an issue 
in the litigation, may properly be treated 
as assets because of their contribution 
to good-will and advertising pull, rather 
than liabilities, as contended by the 
plaintiffs. 


McAleer Tells Autoists 
“Factory Polishing Way” 


“Restore the lustre of your car with 
the factory method,” advises McAleer 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, in a 
new campaign in the Saturday Evening 
Post for McAleer’s polishing paste— 
the first national consumer campaign 
for its products the company has yet 
employed. 

Developed specifically to meet the de- 
mands of the automobile body builder, 
the campaign emphasizes that McAleer 
polishing paste is now available in 75- 
cent cans for the individual motorist. 
The company is also advertising a 
polisher and cleaner and a nickel paste. 

“The consumer campaign is quite 
small this year,” Sherwood Reekie, of 
MacManus, Incorporated, the agency in 
charge, pointed out, “inasmuch as the 
company is just getting started.” 

Auto Trade Journal, Motor World 
Wholesale, Southern Automotive Dealer 
and Auto Trimmer and Painter are also 
being used. 


Delco Light Establishes 
a New Redional Office 


A new regional office of the Delco 
Light Company, subsidiary of General 
Motors, under the management of W. 
J. Conners, has been established at Chi- 
cago, H. W. Arnold, general manager, 
announced last week. E. A. Greenwald 
has been appointed office manager. 


The Chevrolet Motor Company estab- 
lished a new production record for June 
with output of around 128,000 cars and 
trucks, comparing with 110,000 units in 
June of last year. 
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Advertisin?, Investments on 
the Balance Sheet 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: Have you 
any record of companies funding 
their primary advertising efforts 
and then writing it off over a 
period of time as their business 
progresses? 

Here is what I am trying to find 
out: A company who has never ad- 
vertised and who has always made 
staple goods under private brands 
decides to exploit their own product 
under their own brand name. The 
first year that they pursue this 
work their advertising expenditure 
and sales promotion effort is car- 
ried out at a figure much greater 
than they would expect to operate 
on after they would have estab- 
lished their name as a national by- 
word. 

Such a company, for example, 
spending a half million dollars cer- 
tainly will have built up a good will 
figure valuation on their trade-mark 
and product that will have some 
tangible value. 

Have you any knowledge of how 
such an investment can be capital- 
ized on the balance sheet without 
causing undue criticism on the parts 
of auditors or bankers? I would 
appreciate any information that you 
may have on this subject.—Joseph 
Ewing, President, Fdwards, Ewing 
& Jones, Inc. 


x Ok Ox 
Some companies enter under 
“good will, patents, etc.,” in their 


balance sheets, unusual investments 
in advertising, and then proceed by 
amortization gradually to wipe the 
item out. Where tangible free as- 
sets are relatively large bankers of- 
fer no objection to this practice, but 
until recently any considerable bal- 
ance of good will has been looked 
on with suspicion. Lately there has 
been a tendency to consider good 
will on its merits, especially where 
there is evidence of active efforts 
to keep it alive. 

Among companies with public 
securities outstanding there is no 
general rule. American Safety 
Razor carries more than seven mil- 
lions of good will (patents) with 
less than that amount of book as- 
sets. National Cash Register has 
$1,683,000 of good will and $40,- 
730,000 of book assets. Vivadou, 
$6,292,000 good will, $2,827,000 


book assets, Manhattan Shirt, $5,- 
000,000 good will, $6,636,000 book 
assets; Remington-Rand, $14,024,- 
000 good will, $6,520,000 book as- 
sets; Coca Cola, $20,746,000 good 
will, $14,210,000 assets. Most of 
the big tobacco companies preserve 
large items of good will intact— 
American $54,099,000; Liggett & 


Myers, $40,710,000 Lorillard, $21,- ° 


271,000; although the strongest of 
them, Reynolds, has only $1,316,- 
000. The automobile companies as 
a rule ignore it, but General Motors 
puts it at $43,688,000, Chrysler, 
$25,000,000, and Studebaker, $19,- 
807,000. 

In contrast with these are steady 
advertisers like Beechnut, National 
Biscuit, Eastman Kodak, Gold 
Dust, that carry good will at $1. 

Where common stock is issued 
without par good will (built up or 
to be built up by advertising) is 
sometimes provided for in this way 
so as to keep the balance sheet clear 
of any questionable item. 

My own experience is that bank- 
ers will offer no demur where credit 
is sound and the amount put into 
good will is not sufficiently large 
relatively to give the showing a 
speculative character, 


Time Discards $25,000 
in “Fly-by-Night” Copy 


“In adhering to its policy of refusing 
to carry advertising of fly-by-night con- 


cerns, Time magazine in the past six ; 


months has ‘thrown out’ close to $25,000 
worth of business,” Robert L. Johnson, 
advertising manager, informed the Mag- 
azine Group at its meeting at the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention at De- 
troit this week. In spite of this loss, 
his magazine will show a dollar increase 
of 45 per cent in 1928, Mr. Johnson said. 
“If we all discourage ‘fly-by-night’ 
advertisers and endeavor to steer our 
prospects honestly, even though occa- 
sionally we will have to lead them out 
of our offices, in the long run the whole 
business will be benefited,” he pointed 
out. “In my opinion, it is just as bad 
for magazines to accept second rate ad- 
vertising as it is for business to mis- 
represent its wares and services.” 


At a meeting Tuesday of the board 
of the Nash Motors Company, at 
Racine, $2,768,437 net income was re- 
ported for the months of March, April 
and May, all expenses of manufactur- 
ing including depreciation, selling ad- 
ministration, and providing for local, 
State and Federal taxes, having been 
deducted from that amount. 
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Color Gravure 


in 
OMAHA 


The 
Omaha 
World-Herald 


announces 
the addition of a 
Color Gravure 
Section . 
on Sundays 
beginning 
September 9, 1928 


Circulation 


123,000 


Rates: 


50c a line for monotone 

55¢ a line for color 

Color limited to pages 
and half pages 


The World-Herald now 
offers advertisers every pos- 
sible method of presenting 
their message to the very 
prosperous  Omaha- 
Nebraska market. 


More Paid Circulation in 
Omaha Than There Are 


Families or Homes 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 


National Representatives 


New York, Cuicaco, Detrorr 
San FRANcIsco 


Member 100,000 Group 


©® 


every address to business men, hundreds of 

magazine and newspaper articles, and various 
political talks dwell endlessly on the cost of distribu- 
tion. Much of the blame is placed on so-called “high- 
pressure selling.” All these speakers and writers claim 
that production costs have been reduced to a minimum, 
leading us to believe that production has reached a 
high state of perfection. The truth is that much of 
the high cost of selling is the fault of production, for, 
if production were not so costly and, at times, so 
obsolete, selling would be less difficult and less expen- 
sive. There is too much praise for production eff- 
ciency and too much criticism of selling and distribu- 
tion methods. In many lines distribution and selling 
methods are more efficient than production. When 
production experts can turn out nothing but products 
which have no genuine sales appeal, sales costs are 
bound to be high because the demand must be created, 
often by artificial methods, which accounts for the high 
cost of distribution. There are many cases on record 
where a thoroughgoing renovation of the product and 
the production methods have cut distribution costs to 
the bone, because the high cost of distribution was a 
result of almost superhuman efforts to sell out-of-date 
products. There is all the difference in the world in 
selling a product which meets a current demand, and 
in selling a product which has long since lost its in- 
herent appeal, by reason of improved competitive prod- 
ucts, or other changes which the production depart- 
ment expects the sales department to overcome through 
sales effort. Careful analysis will show that in many 
cases where sales costs are high it is the fault of the 
production department, which continues to shut its 
eyes to changed conditions. 


Ss SS 
Ce SALES MANAGER AND HIS MEN. 


Deer sts COST CRITICS. Almost 


One of the Jargest advertisers in the national 

field recently undertook an investigation to de- 
termine whether or not certain territories were poor 
markets for his products. It seems that for many 
years there had been certain traditional bad territories. 
Certain towns were looked upon as unprofitable mar- 
kets for the product. This company began to collect 
consumption statistics by territories, until after many 
months of work figures were compiled showing the 
annual per capita consumption of the product. Taking 
the industry as a whole, consumption statistics varied 
but little; taking the company’s products only, con- 
sumption statistics varied widely. With these figures 
as evidence, the company officials began checking the 
reasons behind the tradition that various towns and 
districts held low sales possibilities. One of the first 
clues to the answer was the sudden rise in consump- 
tion in three territories. Checking back on these ter- 
ritories, it was discovered that the same district man- 
ager had supervised sales work in these three terri- 
tories during the time consumption increased. Further 
checking showed that consumption invariably rose 


when certain men took charge of sales work, and that 
consumption dropped when they did not. Here was 
convincing evidence that the territory was only as 
good as the men who were responsible for selling in it. 
The old traditional idea that certain territories were 


invariably bad markets was blasted. This is no new’ 


discovery, so far as many companies are. concerned, 
but for many others who have always been content to 
accept traditional beliefs that there is a wide variation 
in territorial acceptance of certain products, this in- 
vestigation should prove the fallacy of accepting pre- 
conceived notions about sales possibilities. Marketing 
conditions vary in territories; the mechanics of distri- 
bution may vary, and competition may be much keener 
in one territory than another. For some lines a varia- 
tion in purchasing power may influence the volume of 
sales, but, as this investigation shows, the greatest 
variation in volume comes from the variation in sales 
ability of the men in the field, All of which proves that 
the ability of the sales manager to hire and train 
efficient men is, after all, the greatest factor in keep- 
ing sales on an even keel throughout the country. 


Ss Ss 


PPRAISALS OF GOOD WILL. Those who 
A pect the sale of goods, by whatever means, 
have the satisfaction of learning that the 


capital value of their work is receiving ever-increasing 


recognition. Striking evidence of this is found in the 
stock market where profit-making enterprises are sub- 
jected to daily appraisal in view of what is known or 
guessed about their conditions and prospects. The 
time is not distant when the tangible property behind 
securities was a factor of prime importance. Im- 
ponderable assets were regarded as “water.” What 
counts today is not the intrinsic worth of plants and 
real estate, but the energy and intelligence put into the 
job of giving to what comes out of them a wide public 
acceptance, 


s es 


ONCENTRATING ON BEST SELLERS. 

Publicity is being given to the plan adopted by 

W. & J. Sloane, as selling agents of floor cover- 
ings, for dealing with the conditions created by hand- 
to-mouth buying. Its essence, as most of our readers 
probably know, is control of factory schedules by the 
results of intelligent research designed to discover the 
most popular patterns. All that the manufacturer had 
to do was to govern his output accordingly. The trade 
was kept advised of the best selling designs and urged 
to use this information as a guide in laying in stock. 
The results, as might have been expected, were favor- 
able to all concerned. Average factory and dealer in- 
ventories and left-overs were reduced, sales and turn- 
over, and profit on investment increased, and jobbers 
and their salesmen provided with a distinct service 
premium found their work facilitated. Nothing could 
be simpler, nothing more obvious. It amounts to no 
more than organizing the common sense policy of mak- 
ing and offering what most people want to buy. Yet 
many manufacturers and distributors, failing to keep 
in touch with the consumer’s tastes and means, go on 
piling up slow sellers and hoping against hope that old- 
time buying habits will return.. Meantime, 
they are missing the opportunity open to all ®® 
who are swimming with the tide. 
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That’s what a sales letter must say to a prospect 
first. FAST. ...No matter how good your Copy 
may be, it has to plead for attention before it will 
be read. .. . Make that first impression strong, in- 
viting. Dress your letter in a 1928 suit ot clothes. 
Write your own copy, of course, but send it out on 
one of the 


Martin Ullman 
Letter-Layouts 


Here are 20 ideas designed to pick your letter out 
of the stack. Simple things—but how they do attract 
attention. Different in every respect from ordinary 
letters. Some different in size, in shape, in type 
arrangement; some make effective use of unusual 
folds; others feature your product strongly; a few 
show novel ways of sending enclosures, booklets, 
coupons, etc. So they go. But every one is uniquely 
designed to get more than usual attention—and 
more orders. .. . Each one is practical, inexpensive. 
Your own printer can reproduce them easily. 

If you can use more action from sales 
letters—the coupon will show 
the way... . Send $10 for 

the whole 20 Letter- 
Layouts. No 

copy in- 

cluded. 


MARTIN ULLMAN, 
250 Park Avenue, New York | 


| Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your Twenty Martin Ullman Letter-Layouts. | 
| WORN oo ois Hi Roa Woe R eee ae RRR CN See cea edesiwe hed OTeea east adwandeadbdldsewas cadecaadentaa | 
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“A STUDY OF ALL AMERI. | 
CAN MARKETS” published by 
the 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, of which the Columbus Dis- 
patch is a member, reveals that 
this market is— 


Among the families 
in these 77 cities and 
towns the Dispatch 
offers an average 
coverage of one 
paper to every 1.8 
families. 


2ist in population 

2ist in no. of families 

15th in no. of dwellings 
2ist in no. of male buyers 
21st in no. of female buyers 
12th in no. of automobiles 


22nd in no. of wholesale outlets 
22nd in no. of retail outlets 


Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
General Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


ONE Paper—The 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


Indianapolis 
NEWS 


Sells the Rich 
Indianapolis 


Radius 


New York: 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows nag J. E. LUTZ 


DON. BRIDGE, b, Advertcing ore Manager 
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Account Changes 


Du Pont Morors, INc., Wilmington, 
Del., to the Carter Advertising Agency, 
New York. 


Sunset Paciric Or. CoMPANy, mar- 
keting organization of the old Julian 
Petroleum Company, to Henry E. Mil- 
lar Company, Los Angeles. Southern 
California newspapers for the present. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEw YorK City, to the 
Joseph Richards Company of that city. 
Consumer magazine advertising in color 
and black and white to be continued. 


E. Z. Gotrscore DIsTrRIBUTING CoM- 
PANY, New York, marketing a new 
golf-scoring device which resembles a 
stop watch, to the United Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 


SHOTWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chicago, candy, to Campbell-Ewald 
Company of that city. Campaign in the 
Fall being planned. 


E. Freperics, Inc., New York City, 
permanent waving machines and sup- 
plies, hair dryers, to the M. P. Gould 
Company, Inc., of that city. 


Tue Netson Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, “Cloth Top” cleaner, to M. 
P. Gould Company, Inc, New York 
City. 


ArMouR Soap Works, division of Ar- 
mour & Company, Chicago, Dona Castile 
soap account to Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., of that city. 


THE Scott & Fetzer Company, Cleve- 
land, Aero-Rotor Sanitation System, to 
L. Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Tue Cuicaco Marconi CoMPAny, Chi- 
cago, to L. Jay Hannah & Company, 
Inc., of that city. 

Tue Mit-SHEL STAMPING MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Quincy, _ Illinois, 
brookers, drinking fountains, feeders 
and other metal products in the poultry 
line, to the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago. Poultry papers and direct 
mail. 


REMINGTON oF WILMINGTON, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, ice-making and re- 
frigerating machinery, to the Charles 
Blum Advertising Corporation, Philadel- 
phia. 


ELectRAHoT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Minneapolis, Electrahot Do-Nut 
Maker and Electrahot waffle iron cam- 
paigns, to the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city. Business 
papers. 


SyRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CoM- 
PANY, Syracuse, New York. Easy wash- 
ing machine to Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Chicago. Magazines. 


_DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION, 
Chicago, to the Buchen Company, there. 


A. A. Nietsen Company, Chicago, 
engineering surveys, to the Buchen 
Company. 
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The Only Store in Town 


7 in are 500 families in Jerome, Pa., and 
they are all customers of the Hillman Supply 
Company's store. 


: ed pe 
A. B. Crock, Store Mgr. 
Hillman Supply Company } 
HIS modern brick store does a monthly busi- mann and Atwater Kent radios, dresses from Joe 


ness of from $20,000 to $28,000. In addition Rice, Endicott-Johnson Shoes, Storrs-Schaeffer 
to the usual lines of merchandise handled by a Clothes, Bear Brand Hosiery, 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 
department store, a drug department is operated _Phillips-Jones Collars, Goodyear Tires, Ete. 
by the store, and all advertised 
brands of proprietary medicines 
are handled. Cigars, cigarettes, 
tobaccos, candies, soda water and 
ice cream are sold, of course. 
Among the products in stock are 
Moore stoves, Atlantic Refining 
Company and American Gasoline, 
Hoover Sweepers, Gainaday Wash- 
ing Machines, Pacemaker Shovels, 
Gillette Blades, Rumford Baking 
Powder, Quaker products, Karo 
Syrup, Hershey’s Chocolate, H. J. 
Heinz 57 Varieties, Cruickshank 
products, Beech-Nut products and 
Van Camp foods; Lifebuoy, Rinso, 
La France, Palmolive, P. & G., 
Colgate, Bon-Ami soap products, 
Curtiss Candy, Jello, National | worn 
Biscuits, Parker Pens, Freed-Eise- Hillman Supply Company’s Store at Jerome, Pa. 


eA billion and a quarter dollar field for your 


product covered only by Jndustrial Retail Stores 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The Only Store in Town 
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Paw KALAMAZOO 
Outline Maps of the U. S. 
County Outline Maps of All States 
Outline Maps of Continents and 
World 


County-Town Maps of the U. S. 
County Outline Maps of the U. S. 
City and Town Maps of the U. S. 
County-Town Maps of All States 
Trading Centre Maps 


Special Maps Made to Order 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


CLEARTYPE MAPS 


5 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK ¢ 


83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 


adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York - Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Adventures in Shoppin? 
By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HEN we came home last 
night we discovered the 
other member of the fam- 


ily engaged in sharpening a pencil 
with our razor. “It’s all right,” she 
explained, “when I’m through with 
it, you can throw the blade away 
and put in another.” 

But we didn’t happen to have an- 
other. So after dinner we went 
down to the drug store to buy a 
new package of them. 

We asked the clerk for Auto- 
Strop blades. 

“That will be eighty-nine cents,” 
said he. “Wouldn’t it be better to 
pay a doijiar and get the blades and 
a brand new razor and_ strop 
thrown in?” 


A Razor for 11 Cents 


We considered. All that much 
for eleven cents! It sounded a lit- 
tle incredible. 

“Yes, I believe it would. Can 
you?” 

And he gave us the razor—a 
“$1,000,000 razor’ the package 
said,—for eleven cents. 

It proved to be a very yood 
razor, and as we were going down 
on the subway this morning we ex- 
ulted a little over our merchandis- 
ing acumen. 

But there was another surprise 
in store. 

Turning the pages of the Times 
we came upon this five-column an- 
nouncement: 

“Men!—FREE! This Magnifi- 
cent 24-Karat Gold-Plated Genuine 
Gillette Razor (Complete with 
Blade) with a 35-cent Tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream—All for 
35 cents.” 

The razor, the advertisement 
said, is the “identical GOLD GIL- 
LETTE with ONE blade for which 
thousands of men formerly paid $6, 
with a case and 12 blades. . . Now 
to win you over to a trial we make 
an offer which we believe is the 
most remarkable any manufacturer 
ever made to gain a fair trial for 
his product.” 

We were just going out to buy 
a tube of Palmolive, when we were 
stopped by another anouncement, 
in a trade organ of the Indianapolis 
News: 

“The American Safety Razor 
Corporation is making a daring 
merchandising move. . . The manu- 


facturers want every man to see for 
himself how superior the Ever- 
Ready Blade is. To accomplish 
this, they are giving away an Ever- 
Ready razor, and two blades, abso- 
lutely free, with each package of 
ten Ever-Ready blades.” 

‘We are going to start things go- 
ing with an advertising campaign 
that will make men sit up and take 
notice,” the paper reports one of 
the company’s executive as Saying. 
... “Men get the Ever-Ready razor 
and the two blades free. They pay 
69 cents, the regular retail price for 
the ten blades. They may shave 
with the two blades as often as 
their hearts desire; they may try 
them by every test they can think 
of. If they do not feel that the 
Ever-Ready is in a class by itself, 
their dealer will refund the 69 cents 
upon the return of the package of 
ten blades intact.” 

The razor people were getting 
more generous to us all the time. 
We appreciated it. And yet we 
felt, somehow, that they were not 
so generous as they seemed. Com- 
petition must have been extraor- 
dinarily keen for them to give 
away with a tube of shaving cream 
or a package of blades, razors 
which cost ordinarily from three to 
eighteen times as much. 


And Still Another Razor 


Of course, we didn’t blame 
them, if they could afford to do it. 
And it is a good merchandising 
stunt, probably. 

As we were going out to lunch 
we passed a cutlery store that was 
advertising another kind of razor— 
Shick Repeating Razors, they were. 
They looked pretty good. We 
went in. 

“What are you giving those 
Shick razors away with?’ we 
asked. 

The clerk looked at us curi- 
ously. 

“We aren’t giving them away 
with anything,” said he. “We’re 
selling them for $5.” 

We didn’t have $5. 

But when Saturday comes we 
have a feeling that we'll go back 
to that store. 

The other razors are all very 
good, we are sure. And yet—by 
golly, it must be a remarkable 
razor that they can charge $5 for 
these days, and get it. 
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An Accounting to Our Readers 


To those who suggested that Sates ManaceMENT be made a weekly so as to 
give readers more timely features and news—to those who told us when we 
announced the change in publication frequency that it was a splendid idea— 
and to that smaller group who wished us well but expressed skepticism of the 
outcome—to all those we render an accounting of the first full month’s opera- 
tions, comparing them with the very successful corresponding month of last 


Editorial 


The reader has had smaller issues but with double frequency—issues from 
which he could extract quickly the ideas which most interested him: 


The June, 1927 issues contained 111 pages of editorial text. 
The June, 1928 issues contained 190.5 pages of editorial text. 


So the reader gained—76 per cent more reading matter for the same subscrip- 
tion price. He received the same (we think better) quality of reading, and an 
added freshness and vitality that always accompany up-to-the-minute text 
and pictures. 


Advertising 


At the risk of offending sensitive souls who think that publishers ought to be 
in business for their health and consequently should not mention the sordid 
business end of their enterprises, we must submit this data: 


In the June, 1927 issues we printed 89 pages of advertising. 
In the June, 1928 issues we printed 137.5 pages of advertising. 


This increase—48.5 pages and 54.4 per cent—is, to be perfectly frank, very, 
very inspiring. Gains were made in nearly every class of business. Last 
June, for example, 36 newspapers used space; this year we received June busi- 
ness from 53. Several doubled their schedules, others are making plans to that 
effect. 


Circulation 


Sates ManacEMeEnT ends the half-year period with the largest six-months’ av- 
erage net paid circulation it has ever had. New subscribers in June totalled 
553, as against 414 last June, a gain of 25 per cent. Incidentally this in- 
crease came with considerably less promotion effort than last year. 

And so—with more readers—more for the readers to read—and more ad- 
vertising revenue to keep the pot boiling—we end our first month as Sarzs 


‘MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY. We look upon it only as an auspici- 


ous start—and we are tempted to describe some of the important plans “in 
the works” for further and continued editorial improvements—but we resist 
the temptation on the ground that the improvements should speak for them- 
selves. Sates ManacEeMEnT will, of course, continue to be the magazine edited 
primarily for the executive in charge of sales and advertising. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
SA, BaRnae 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each week day afterneon a: 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New York, Philadel 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 
Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 

Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 13,698 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Torat Apvertisinc 
JI Nationat Apvertisinc 
R Locat Apvertisinc 
§ Ciassiriep 


T Apvertisinc 


San Antonto Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


A NEW SERVICE TO 
SALES MANAGERS 


To Obtain Sales Representation of Any 
Type, Anywhere. 


Thousands of salesmen, representatives 
and sales organizers register with us 
seeking new or additional connections. 
For Sales Man-Power at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, investigate our service. 


SALES FORCE ORGANIZERS 
Smythe Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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What's Behind the Biz, Rise 
in Good Will Values? 


(Continued from page 78) 


the principal elements entering into 
stock market appraisals of good 
will. The feeling among bankers 
and accountants seems to be that 
where so many factors are in- 
volved misleading inferences are 
likely to be drawn from _ over- 
emphasis of one. 

Among business men who direct 
the affairs of industrial corpora- 
tions there is less caution. They 
have little hesitation in ascribing to 
sales effort, in which advertising 
bulks large, the growing apprecia- 
tion of good will as the most de- 
sirable part of commercial prop- 
erty. They point to the fact that 
the main office of all sorts of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship is to 
create and increase good will, that, 
in the language of the dictionary, is 
the general public patronage and 
encouragement which a company 
receives from constant and habitual 
customers. They push their trade- 
marked goods to gain this accept- 
ance, and they are not inclined to 
disparage the influence of the 
means they employ. Most of them 
affect to regard the stock market’s 
reaction to their securities with re- 
lative indifference, but they wel- 
come evidence that the public ap- 
preciates the effect of what has 
been done to give to good will a 
high capital volume. 


Dr. Godfrey Urges 


Education of Buyer 
as “Problem Solver” 


A more systematic attempt on the part 
of business for adult education was 
urged by Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president 
of the Engineering-Economics Founda- 
tion of Boston, in an address before the 
general convention Tuesday morning. 

Dr. Godfrey outlined the work he has 
been doing with the Associated Business 
Papers and the policy adopted by the 
association of “general adult education 
through their papers in terms of the 
‘buyer’s market’ and in the use of 
wealth.” 

“Working together,” he said, “the 
post-graduate college and the business 
paper can organize facts and the rela- 
tion of facts indefinitely without results 
unless there exists key men in business— 
‘problem solvers——who connect them- 
selves at the other end of the line to re- 
ceive. It is a notable fact that among 
those who have connected up with the 
line of understanding in the past three 
years, are some of the greatest ‘prob- 
lem solvers’ of the business world. 


“The advertising ‘problem solver’ as 
a whole has been strangely slow in com- 
prehension of the new conditions. Why, 
I cannot tell. 

“There are notable exceptions, but the 
interest in advance in the buyer’s mar- 
ket as indicated by inquiries to the foun- 
dation, among business in general, is at 
least five times as great as the interest 
shown by advertising. 

“This is the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that deep interest in adult 
education has been shown by many of 
the group of the Graphic Arts, so close- 
ly allied to advertising, and no picture 
of wealth in the buyer’s market could 
be complete without the Graphic Arts 
which embody factual wealth and live 
teaching, publication and the problem 
solvers of industry and commerce to- 
gether. 

“For advertising to adjust itself to 
the reverse action of the buyer’s mar- 
ket, it must gain understanding of the 
growth of wealth and must develop the 
capacities of its own problem solvers 
to solve the problems of the use of 
wealth by the buyers of all types, not 
simply to inform the public of a special 
product. It must continue and expand 
the great service of advertising and mer- 
chandising. But it must add adult edu- 
cation. The soil must be fed for the 
crops to grow. The buyer must be edu- 
cated today, if the goods are to be sold, 
and since we know the way to educate 
the buyer, it is only carrying through an 
order of work to get the job done.” 


Bid for Visitors First, 
France Tells Communities 


“The best way for a sparsely settled 
region to attract new residents and to 
increase population is to advertise di- 
rectly rather than indirectly,” advised 
Clemens J. France of the Community 
Advertising Department of the New 
York Times, in a talk before the Amer- 
ican Community Advertising Associa- 
tion at Detroit this week. 

“First, get a large number of people 
to come as visitors, realizing that an in- 
creasing percentage will remain as per- 
manent residents, either because of the 
climatic attractions or because of seeing 
in the new region opportunities not ap- 
parent in the older and more settled 
sections,” he added. 

“The economic waste of the increas- 
ing congestion in such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, constitutes one 
of the major problems in the business 
life of America,” Mr. France empha- 
sized. “The small community adjacent 
to those large centers can accomplish 
through advertising as much as any one 
agency in bringing about de-centraliza- 
tion and solving this ever growing prob- 
lem of congestion.” 


A. J. Nystrom & Company announce 
the removal of their office and plant to 
their own new building, 3333 Elston 
avenue, Chicago. 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free 
to executive readers who request them 
on their business letterheads. If more 
than one of the booklets are desired, 
subscribers must make a separate re- 
quest for each one. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Read- 
er’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


The ABC of Rotogravure. A beautiful 
and idea-full book showing many inter- 
esting specimens printed by this modern 
process. 

Boul Mich. A folder illustrating sizes 
and uses of a new display type in the 
modern mode. 

The Champion Book of Decorative Ma- 
terial. An invaluable asset to the man 
planning an advertisement or a direct 
mail piece is this book of 428 borders, 
braces, flowers, head bands, tail pieces 
and initials, designed by George R. 
Trenholm, W. P. Schoonmaker, Guido 
and Lawrence Rosa. 


Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 
This is a monthly mailing series pub- 
lished by a large paper company pri- 
marily for the printers it serves, but of 
equal value to the buyer of printing. 
These booklets give you the best ex- 
amples of modern printing done in all 
sections of the world. 


Markets 


The Roanoke Brief. A _ survey of 
Roanoke’s industrial facilities, its value 
as a distributing center. 

Markets of the Building Field. The 
basic markets of the building field for 
materials, equipment, furniture and 
decorations. Costs and methods of 
reaching those markets. 

Facts of the Washington, D. C., Market. 
A detailed survey of the city, with 
colored maps of value to the sales de- 
partment. 


Sales Department Equipment 


Reel Selling Stories. Scenes from—and 
plot descriptions of—notably successful 
industrial motion pictures. 


Literature on Sample Cases and Carry- 
ing Cases. One of the best known mak- 
ers of luggage makes a specialty of 
designing cases and trunks for sales 
work. They have also a suit case for 
sales managers that carries an extra 
suit without a wrinkle—absolutely does. 


“Fine Printing Results” 


June 7, 1928. 
Paterson Press Guardian, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


The Breyer Ice Cream advertising appearing this week 
completes the spring campaign for 1928. We want to take 
this opportunity to express our appreciation for what you 
have done to make it such a success. ] 


Our entire organization concentrated on making the 
Breyer advertising as outstanding in the ice cream field 
as our Wheatena campaign is in the cereal field. No ex- 
pense was spared in creating it or preparing it for your 
publication. 

What we appreciate so much was the fine printing re- 


sults you gave us. It makes it possible for us to prepare 
the fall campaign with even more confidence. 


With kindest regards, we are 
Very truly yours, 
MCKEE & ALBRIGHT 
(Signed) C. M. Rohrabaugh 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian — 


(Member 100,000 Group American Cities) 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher | 
Nat. Reps. G. Logan Payne Co. New York Chicago Boston 


An Outstanding Leader for 


Over Twenty Years 


For nearly twenty years The Syracuse Herald 
has been the supreme advertising medium of 
Syracuse. 


Not only in total volume of business carried, 
but in practically every classification appealing 
to housewives. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


280 Madison Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan 


Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Business Founded 
on Good Will 


(Continued from page 86) 


in the development of Armand face 
powder early in the history of the 
business was the selection of an 
advertising agency. In 1918 Mr. 
Weeks saw the need for an agent, 
but he wanted one of the bigger 
agencies, and his business, up to 
that time, was unknown practically 
outside of Des Moines and on the 
surface his prospects seemed rather 
unpromising. 

He went personally to one of 
the biggest agencies in the country, 
and it is another endorsement of 
his selling ability that he interested 
that agency in the account to such 
an extent that they began immedi- 
ately to make the name “Armand” 
known far beyond the small ter- 
ritory in which the company had 
been operating. The same agency 
has helped direct our advertising 
plans ever since, and we are more 
than willing to give them a gen- 
erous share of credit for creating 
our consumer demand. But that is 
another story. 

While it is generally accepted 
that dealer good-will is influenced 
by the number of customers who 
walk into the store and ask for 
the brand by name, Carl Weeks 
has developed a dealer interest 
which goes much further than that. 
“Sell Armand” is this slogan to 
dealers, “and you will make friends 
as well as money.” 

Because they have been hearing 
from him regularly for so many 
years, and because, as I have tried 
to point out, he has become an out- 
standing figure among retail drug- 
gists, they are glad to give us 
frequent window and counter dis- 
play space. In addition to that 
form of advertising, we advertise 
regularly in women’s magazines, 
general magazines and farm 
papers. In fact, we were among 
the first manufacturers of cos- 
metics to use the farm papers as 
a medium for advertising face 
powder, at least on a_ publicity 
basis. . 


Hartford Battery Co. Sold 


Automotive Standards, Inc., has ac- 
quired control of the Hartford Battery 
Manufacturing Company,’ it was an- 
nounced this week. No new financing 
was necessary. Stock of the Hartford 
Battery will be exchanged on the basis 
of one share of 7 per cent preferred 
for four shares of Automotive Stand- 
ards and twenty shares of Hartford 
Battery common for one share of Auto- 
motive Standards common, 
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Classified Rates: 50c a lime ef sevem words; minimum $3.00. 


| 
Personal Service and Supplies | 


Ne display 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


—— 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried 
everywhere. Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write tor quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 
Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries ate negotiated confidently for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, But- 
falo. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH A THOROUGH 
knowledge of the duplicating industry, or with 
multigraph experience, to represent SETOTYPE 
in fertile territories. Address communications, 
with full details, to the Sales Manager, Typo- 
graphic Machines Company, 200 Davis Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


Reprints 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


at Cost 


We shall be pleased 


